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FOREWORD 


IN 1980 the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of California in- 
augurated a program of research in public 
administration, its initial emphasis was directed 
to the administration of criminal justice as one of 
several major fields in each of which specialists in 
particular aspects of that subject would codperate 
in a series of related research projects. Since that 
time a bibliography of crime and criminal justice 
since 1926 has been compiled, and studies dealing 
with the incidence of delinquency in Berkeley, 
1928-1932, judicial criminal! statistics, the prose- 
cutor’s office, the public defender and private de- 
fense attorneys, and California prison population, 
1902-1934, have been made by members of the 
staff. Since 1930, also, studies in police adminis- 
tration, including the police and modern society, 
police communication systems, crime and the state 
police, traffic engineering, and criminal investiga- 
tion, have been conducted under the direction of 
Professor August Vollmer. 

The Bureau of Public Administration presents 
this volume, The Police and Modern Society, by 
August Vollmer, as the third of its publications 
in the group dealing with the administration of 


eriminal justice. 
nal justice SamvueEu C. May, 
Director. 


PREFACE 


RS OF MANY KINDS, reformers and experts in theory, 
churchmen, publicists, and journalists have expressed 
themselves freely on what is wrong with police departments. 
They have also dealt with those conditions in the social order 
which constitute police problems, with great boldness and 
finality, but always on a purely theoretical basis. No consid- 
eration of these problems as the policeman on patrol daily 
encounters them has as yet been offered by the man with prac- 
tical experience in the field. Amid the multitude of counsel- 
ors, the policeman, following the tradition of the profession 
to hear all, see all, and say nothing, has generally remained 
silent. Occasionally, he has ventured to present his view on 
some special phase, to his sorrow. The public has therefore 
come to believe that policemen have no intelligent comprehen- 
sion of their problems as a whole, and that they are wanting 
not only in the ability to evaluate their experiences but want- 
ing, also, in the ability to profit by them. 

It is no part of the purpose of the author to act as spokes- 
man for other policemen, either individually or as a group. 
The opinions here expressed, and the recommendations of- 
fered, are those of a particular police officer, rather than the 
views or conclusions of peace officers in general. They are 
based on a long and varied practical experience and a per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with the police and the police admin- 
istration of many countries. They represent the fruit of an 
earnest desire to understand the human spirit in its way- 
wardness and of a lifelong study of certain problems of 
human behavior. 

The preparation of the manuscript for the press and the 
publication of the book have been made possible through 
the financial support of the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California, and the author gladly ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to the Bureau. For assistance 
in the task of preparation, he would especially thank Mrs. 
Emily D. Wilkie, editorial assistant in the University of 
California Press, and Mrs. Muriel B. Hunter. A.V. 


CHAPTER I 
AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


HE POLICE services of the United States have traveled 
ae as far toward the control and prevention of crime as 
the public will permit. So long as legal procedure and polit- 
ical influence are allowed to bring comfort and aid to a crim- 
inal population of more than five million persons, and to take 
an annual toll from American business, big and small, of 
three billion dollars, so long will the police labor in vain and 
the American people carry a weight of human loss and trag- 
edy that cannot be measured. 

Police responsibilities are here considered in four main 
groups: major crimes, vice, traffic, and general service. The 
term “major crimes” as here used refers to those offenses 
which have been arbitrarily classified under that title by the 
Uniform Crime Records Committee of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. Included among these offenses 
are murder, robbery, burglary, larceny, automobile theft, 
racketeering, and kidnaping, and these crimes are discussed 
in the pages that follow. General service duties are certain 
inescapable police responsibilities, covering an unlimited field 
of possible demands and requiring unusual skills and abili- 
ties; they are discussed in Chapter V. 

The original purpose of police organizations was protec- 
tion against the occurrence of major crimes and the appre- 
hension of perpetrators of such offenses. That the duties 
incident to this purpose are still of primary importance in 
the daily routine of an American policeman, the reader will 
soon realize. For nowhere in the civilized world will there be 
found a major-crime condition as staggering in its propor- 
tions as that found in the United States. With approximately 
15,000 homicides, 100,000 robberies, 400,000 burglaries, 950,- 
000 larcenies, and 350,000 auto thefts reported annually, the 
police of this country would have their hands full even if 
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they had no other duties than those associated with the in- 
vestigation of these crimes and the apprehension and prose- 
cution of the five million criminals whose records are in the 
national bureau. | 

Added to these major crimes, and, like them, indicative of 
the antisocial forces that are preying upon the American 
social structure, are other crimes of equal seriousness, suffi- 
ciently threatening in their nature and scope to constitute, 
each in itself, a major police problem. The strangling of 
business by racketeers, kidnaping and holding children and 
adults for ransom, gang wars by human gorillas for under- 
world supremacy, state-wide and national subversive activ- 
ities, and other conditions which incite to riots—such crimes 
are all too prevalent in this country and they present diffi- 
culties which the police are almost incapable of meeting. 

The enforcement of vice laws has long been assigned to the 
police. The breaking of those laws has, equally long, been the 
special business in life of a certain part of American society, 
and it has been aided and abetted by the negative remissness 
of other parts of that order. The result has been so detri- 
mental to police efficiency because of the inevitable demoral- 
izing effect on the police organization, directly and indirectly, 
that experienced police officials have come to the important 
conclusion that vice repression should be assigned to specially 
created repressive or regulatory agencies. 

When thirty-five thousand persons are killed and a million 
injured yearly in traffic accidents, and the economic loss in- 
cident to traffic can be estimated at two and a half billion 
dollars annually; when it is realized that such accidents are 
increasing, and that traffic congestion and parking in business 
districts are still difficult problems to handle; and finally, 
when the truth is fully appreciated that there is actually no 
person sufficiently well acquainted with all the facts relat- 
ing to traffic to speak with absolute and final authority on 
the subject, the magnitude of the traffic situation begins to 
appear. There ts need for laws and for their intelligent en- 
forcement im a program of better traffic administration; but 
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universal experience has shown that enforcement will fail 
unless it is preceded by scientific engineering studies and 
followed by an intensive educational campaign. 

Police departments are also called upon to perform every 
conceivable kind of service. No federal or state law or city 
ordinance is passed which does not call for the attention of 
some police organization. Responsibility for sick, injured, 
and missing persons, for the insane and the feeble-minded, 
as well as the investigation of suicide cases, is assigned to 
these public agents. At any time of the day or night, citizens 
may report suspicious persons or circumstances and request 
action by the police. In times of disaster, strikes, or riots, it 
is the duty of the police to preserve, if possible, or to restore, 
peace and order. 

Although there are still policemen who believe there is 
more crime prevention in the end of their nightsticks than 
in all efforts to find the causes of crime and devise methods 
of treatment, long experience with delinquents and criminals 
has demonstrated to others that attempts to discourage adult 
offenders from their antisocial deeds is only surface treatment 
of disorders that go much deeper. Studies of juvenile delin- 
quents bear out this theory; for when unadjusted boys and 
girls in school can be traced step by step in their development 
into habitual professional criminals, the corrective value of 
punishment for the adult misfits appears futile and absurd. 
Such habit and behavior patterns are not easily changed; cer- 
tainly there is evidence that the punitive and reformative 
methods now employed have not effected great improvement. 
Information now available indicates that the causes of crime 
are many, and that probably only concerted, codrdinated ac- 
tion by all social agencies will reduce criminality. The police, 
with their opportunities for firsthand information, and their 
primary responsibility for protection of society against crime 
and criminals, must take the lead in community programs for 
crime prevention. 

The poor quality of the personnel is perhaps the greatest 
weakness of police departments in the United States. In de- 
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partments of all sizes, the percentage of men suited to police 
work is woefully small. Far too many policemen are purely 
political appointees, with no technical knowledge of the work 
and quite unsuited to it. Even among those who may be con- 
sidered fit, some have been unable to get all the training that 
is requisite to the adequate discharge of their functions. Only 
a few large cities have established schools for the members 
of their police forces. The greater number of these men are 
badly placed and inadequately trained, yet they are charged 
with a task that would be difficult for men of the highest qual- 
ity and skill. For them the problem is impossible of solution; 
it is remarkable that they have achieved even the estimated 
efficiency of 10 per cent. Closely connected with this weakness 
in personnel is a general disrespect for the police on the part 
of the people. Thus there comes to be a sort of distastefulness 
associated with the police, and this naturally tends to repel 
men of exceptional character or intelligence. 

No marked degree of improvement can be expected from 
the present police setup. It is defective internally because its 
functions are too often discharged by amateurs, and the lack 
of codrdination among the separate, independent police agen- 
cies make it even less effective. Law enforcement necessarily 
suffers when it is halted at every political boundary line. 

The lawbreaker even more than the honest citizen appre- 
ciates the twentieth-century speed of communication and 
transportation which has made it possible to express distance 
in terms of seconds, minutes, or, at most, hours, instead of 
weeks and months. Equipped with the “latest” inventions, he 
respects no boundary lines, conducts his operations where 
most convenient, and speedily flees from the jurisdiction of 
the local authority. The police almost universally lack mod- 
ern equipment; their handicap is as severe as it is obvious. For 
the transgressor, geographical boundaries have been oblit- 
erated : they still impose a baffling impotence upon the offi- 
cers of the law. When the tools with which the police must 
operate are considered, it is amazing that they are as success- 
ful as they are in capturing violators of the laws. 
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The lack of any compulsory registration of criminals is 
another most serious handicap upon the police, Thus no check 
or hindrance is placed upon their movements, nor are they 
required to identify themselves when passing from one state 
or community to another. The newspapers daily testify to 
the migratory aspect of lawless activity, as do also the finger- 
print records filed in national, state, and municipal bureaus 
of identification. Yet against any such requirement the people 
vigorously protest as an interference with the American tra- 
dition of personal liberty. This ability of lawbreakers to 
move about without maintaining a fixed place of abode and 
their frequent use of this advantage constitute a grave social 
menace and contribute to the ineffectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of justice as well as to the increase of crime. 

These nomad criminal depredations are, in large measure, 
an accompaniment of the juvenile transient movement. This 
movement, which is in almost startling contrast to the splen- 
did government-supervised youth hostels in Europe, is a 
matter of grave concern in the United States. According to 
rough estimates, 1,500,000 youths are wandering about this 
country. They pass from one state to another, at first often- 
times honestly seeking work and with full desire and intent 
to lead an upright life. They meet other young men in cir- 
cumstances similar to their own, and soon, especially when 
they are unable to find employment, they become discouraged 
and hopeless because of their economic position, and finally 
resort to any means of supplying their wants. Once having 
succeeded in wrongdoing and in escaping unpunished, they 
continue their criminal activities until apprehended or killed. 

Meanwhile, however, the society that has permitted the 
development of a state of affairs that is directly contributory 
to antisocial living, cheerfully lays the resulting serious prob- 
lems, along with traffic, vice, strikes, riots—anything and 
everything—upon the broad doorstep of the police. The 
spirit in which society makes this gesture is by no means one 
of codperation; it is a spirit of carping criticism that is to 
be reckoned among the handicaps imposed upon the police. 
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Other handicaps that the police suffer may be briefly men- 
tioned here, to be more fully discussed later. There is that 
unworthy representative of the legal profession, the shyster 
attorney, who takes advantage of the weakness of American 
legal procedure to ally himself with the enemies of the law 
and to make sport of the efforts of the men chosen to protect 
society. Few men can maintain interest and enthusiasm in 
their work when the result of their labors is nullified by dis- 
honest methods. 

Political influence, or “pull,” is a heavy handicap upon po- 
lice departments. Yet no American citizen would dream of 
denying its existence or its power. A former commissioner 
of police in Chicago has said that, if it were not for the 
politician in America, and particularly the “fixer” type, the 
racketeers would be put out of business in a month. The “big 
shot” in a criminal gang is often in a position to “swing” the 
vote of a district, and, as a result, gambling and vice pro- 
moters dominate the political machines of many communities. 

Again, the practices of most newspapers are exceedingly 
detrimental to law enforcement. Their “headline” publicity 
greatly increases the difficulties of the police and often 
greatly aids the criminal. Epidemics of certain types of 
crime almost always follow the sensational publicity given 
to such crimes. 

The economic struggle between industry and labor pre- 
sents a particularly complex situation to the police, since it 
holds within it many elements that tax every resource and 
all the self-command that they possess in meeting their re- 
sponsibility impartially and justly to maintain law and order 
and protect life and property. 

The greatest handicap of all—reference has already been 
made to it once or twice—the greatest and the heaviest han- 
dicap of all is the overwhelmingly indifferent, negative, 
attitude of the public, punctuated by spasms of short-lived, 
ineffectual indignation, that in no small degree nullify the 
effectiveness of police and other restrictive governmental 
authority. Public opinion in this country, with respect to the 
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police and to the fundamental, indispensable quality of their 
functions in any state of society that hopes to endure, is 
almost disastrously ignorant. The people of this nation, it 
would appear, prefer facile criticism to intelligent codpera- 
tion. They prefer to criticize severely the government agen- 
cies that they establish, without attempting to learn anything 
about the problems that these institutions face and with no 
intention of accepting any responsibility for aiding the offi- 
cials in their work. 

The truth of these assertions, if proof be needed, may be 
found in a popular explanation of the prevalence of crime 
in the United States, namely, the inefficiency of the police. 
The people who advance this idea usually point to the low 
crime rates of Huropean countries as an indication of the 
effect that efficient police administration can and does have 
on crime. But the relationship between crime rates and police 
efficiency in America is not so clear as this explanation would 
indicate. There are many variables to be considered in a 
comparison of the crime statistics of foreign countries and 
those of the United States. Dissimilarities in social and eco- 
nomic conditions and in definitions of crimes in European 
countries must be taken into account, as well as differences 
in the means of collecting and compiling criminal statistics. 
With the limitations kept in mind, however, a study of Euro- 
pean criminal statistics does contribute to a better under- 
standing of our own crime problems. European crime rates 
for the past twenty years show no great fluctuation. In the 
United States, the trend of crime, based on figures of com- 
mitments to penal institutions, has shown a steady annual 
increase. Crime rates are so much lower in Europe than in 
the United States that one may suspect the operation on that 
continent of crime-preventive forces and methods which are 
not present in this country at all, or which we have not util- 
ized advantageously. Certainly the magnitude of the crime 
problem and the intensive organization of crime in the United 
States suggest the presence of crime contributories peculiar 
to this country. The situation that has been described, where 
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antiquated, localized, unpopular police departments are pit- 
ted against criminals up-to-date in technique, equipment, and 
transportation facilities, points, first, to the need for a state 
police. If all the police within a state were joined in 4 codrdi- 
nated, unified, state police organization possessing state-wide 
powers, they could perform effectively the greater part of 
the duties that are required of them. But this is not enough. 
The modern criminal no longer restricts his operations to one 
state, nor does he so often work alone. Today, crime is organ- 
ized. The plans of syndicated robbery and kidnaping gangs, 
for example, usually cover more than one state before they 
are completed. Therefore, just as a police force with state- 
wide power is necessary for the adequate disposition of the 
numerous criminal matters that affect the state, so a federal 
police force is needed that possesses interstate powers. And 
thirdly, there is need that the qualifications of the policeman 
on the beat shall include a professional training, comparable 
to that of the lawyer or the physician. 


EXTENT oF CRIME 


The swelling volume of crime, the widening scope and the 
changing nature of criminal activity, cannot be dismissed as 
idle speculation. Records are available in the United States 
Department of Justice which bear witness to their authen- 
ticity as facts. Police departments from all parts of America 
send records of major crimes committed and known to them 
to the central office in Washington, where the information is 
assembled, published, and distributed to the contributing or- 
ganizations. Since not all police departments codperate with 
the national bureau in this manner, no assertion is made that 
the statistics offered can be applied generally; but, for con- 
venience, the figures are reduced to number of crimes per 
100,000 population for the units reporting. Approximately 
D0 per cent of the total population of the United States is 
represented in the statistical reports, and the communities 
reporting are so well scattered over the country that it would 
seem justifiable to consider the data compiled by the United 
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States Department of Justice as indicative of crime condi- 
tions in this country. An absolutely true index will probably 
never be available; for, even if every enforcement unit re- 
ported to the central office, differences in handling crimes in 
each community would likely always exist, and carelessness 
and even intentional inaccuracies in reporting are not un- 
known. With these reservations, some of the statistics com- 
piled by the Bureau of Investigation of the United States 
Department of Justice are here presented. 

Of every 100 major crimes committed which also are re- 
ported, 4 are crimes against the person (including homicide, 
rape, and aggravated assault), 6 are crimes of robbery, and 
90 are crimes against property (in this group are listed burg- 
lary, theft, and auto theft). The rates per 100,000 of the 
major crimes reported from all contributing organizations 
and listed in the statistical reports of the Department of 
Justice are as follows: 


TABLE 1 


ANNUAL Rate or Crimes PER 100,000 
Poru.ation, 1934" 


FOMICING 3s cnhta cee evans xekweeeses 12.1 
RAC: biccis orisha eu maee ees 6.4 
Aggravated assault................. 49.4 
RODS <i oics conn t ors ewew eens’ 81.6 
BUYPIBEY ioc Foes sadevatieneeusd 334.8 
BUCO thelt civee nee ewes caren: 287.3 
DOICONY ool. i ho cae has aeeys 771.0 

* Source: U mat shea p of Justice, hare of In- 
vestigation, Uniform Reports, vol. 5, no. 4 (1084); 


the series is hereafter cited as Uniform Crime Reports. 


The rate of major crime for any city in the United States 
may be computed and compared with these figures in order 
to ascertain the comparative degree of crime existing in a 
particular locality. Thus, if a city of 100,000 population 
shows in its annual returns that it has fewer than twelve 
homicides for the year, it is below the normal for that crime 
in the United States. Eventually, the annual figures may be 
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utilized to establish seasonal indexes for the several major 
offenses, their trend, and their relation to other social, eco- 
nomic, or political fluctuations in this country. 

Statistics compiled by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, although not constituting an in- 
fallible crime index, may provide useful information with 
respect to the amount of existing crime. This association bas 
devised a premium rate scale with intricate calculations for 
the various hazards that are involved in casualty insurance 
rates. Such factors as exposure, or losses suffered by the 
insured, cause variations in insurance rates among com- 
munities. In thirteen large cities’ the usual expense to the 
businessman who desires to protect his home and business 
from loss, fraud, or violence is $105 annually for the first 
$1,000 valuation of property to be protected, with the excep- 
tion that mercantile open stock is covered to the amount of 
$5,000 for the sum mentioned. 

When considered with other criteria, insurance rates have 
crime-measuring value in that they throw light upon the 
amount of criminality in a given community. In fifty-two 
cities studied by Miss Bowler, the lowest casualty insurance 
premium rate was $73, and the highest, $152. Thus by utiliz- 
ing only the insurance rate index, it will be perceived that 
there is more than twice as much crime in some cities as in 
others. Moreover, this indicator of the prevalence of crime 
appears to be confirmed by the number of offenses known to 
the police in the several cities where ‘reporting may be con- 
sidered reliable. 

We may further ascertain the relative amount of major 
offenses by comparing the crime rate of a few cities in this 
country with the crime rates in other countries. For example, 
more major crimes were committed in the city of Chicago in 
one year than in all the cities and counties of England and 
Wales. The total number of major crimes in Chicago (includ- 

1 Alida C. Bowler, “Recent Statistics on Crime and the Foreign Born,” 


in National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report 
on Crime and the Foreign Born, p. 94. 
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ing homicide, manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated as- 
sault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft) reached the figure 
of 108,361 for the year 1932.° The population of Chicago, as 
given in the United States Census Report of 1930, was 3,376,- 
438. The latest available crime statistics for England and 
Wales show that in 1929 108,322 crimes of a similar nature 
were committed ;* the population of England and Wales was 
then estimated at 39,607,000. The crime rate per 100,000 
population was 271for England and Wales, 3,187 for Chicago. 

To illustrate further the disparity between the two regions, 
the same statistics show that the rate of murder is 33 times 
greater in Chicago than in England and Wales, and the 
rate of robberies in Chicago is 1,259 times that in those two 
countries. 

Although there may be some doubt of the accuracy of sta- 
tistics for previous years in Chicago, the figures are unques- 
tionably reliable for 1932, because in that particular year an 
especially careful effort was made by the police commissioner 
and the experts assisting him to obtain dependable crime 
data. The accuracy of the records for Chicago in 1932 can be 
checked further for reliability by comparing them with those 
of other cities in the United States where a conscientious 
attempt is made to obtain true facts about crime. The figures 
for England and Wales have the advantage of having been 
collected in the same manner ever since 1857; the statistical 
experts who compiled them do not assert that these figures 
are absolutely correct (in fact, their validity 1s questioned), 
but the figures do represent an approximately true picture 
of crime conditions in these two British countries. 

The immensity of the crime problem may be illustrated by 
comparing the crime figures of Los Angeles for 1927 with 
those of Canada for the same year. The year 1927 is used 
because it is the latest year for which these data were obtain- 


* Chicago, Police Department, Annual Report, 1932, p. 13. 


* Great Britain, Home Office, Criminal Statistics: England and Wales, 
1929. The number of offenses similar to the classification in Uniform 
Crime Reports, Part I, was calculated for England and Wales from 
Table D, found on pages 15~—18 of Criminal Statistics, op. cit. 
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able for Canada. The population of Los Angeles, as given in 
the United States Census Report for 1930, was 1,233,571; 
the population of Canada in the four thousand or more mu- 
nicipalities which are included in the reporting area, num- 
bered 3,380,659. | 


TABLE 2 


CoMPARISON OF THE NUMBER AND Rats Per 100,000 PorvuLaTion or 
Cretan Crimes in Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, AND THE 
Dominion or Canapa, 1927* 







Number of crimes Rate per 100,000 population 





Type of crime 


@ovree sp te osewewpes 


Ce ee ee 


* Sources: Canada, Bureau of Statistics, Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and 
Other Offences, 1927, pp. 8384 and 340. Los Angeles, Police Department, Annual Report, 1927. 

The figures for Los Angeles, as well as those for Chicago, 
are fairly reliable, for it is known to persons intimately fa- 
miliar with the record systems of the police departments in 
these two cities that a determined effort is made to report 
accurately on the amount of crime in the communities, and 
that transfers are not made of a major crime record to the 
minor crime classification in order to create a crime-free 
reputation or establish a false record of efficiency for the 
organization. 

From the records of the police departments in Wichita, 
Kansas, and Berkeley, California, it is again apparent that 
the crime rates in this country are much higher than the 
crime rates in Canada, and in England and Wales. This fact 
also confirms the dependability of the figures from Chicago 
and Los Angeles. The year 1929 is chosen because accurate 
data were not compiled and recorded previous to that time 
in Wichita. As would be expected from the fact observable 
in the Uniform Crime Reports, namely, that crime tends to 
decrease in proportion to the population, the rates for Wich- 
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ita and Berkeley are found to be considerably lower than for 
Chicago and Los Angeles, 


INCREASE IN CRIME 


Evidence that crime is increasing in the United States is not 
lacking, although the figures thus far obtained must be re- 
garded with some degree of skepticism. There is reason to 


TABLE 3 


CoMPARISON OF THE Ratw PER 100,000 PorcLaTion or CERTAIN CRIMES 
mn Wicarra, Kansas, AND BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 1929* 


Rate per 100,000 population 


Type of crime 





* Sources: Berkeley, or Department, Annual Report, 1929. Wichita, Police De- 
partment, Annual Report 
believe, however, that, although perhaps the available data 
are not completely accurate, they may afford an indication 
of current trends in crime. 

The homicide rate for this country, according to Dr. F. L. 
Hoffman,‘ has gradually risen from 5.1 in 1900 to 10.8 in 
1931. This rate of increase has been disputed by several 
writers upon the subject, but the statistics compiled by the 
Department of Justice for the past three years indicate that 
Dr. Hoffman is not far wrong. Objection has also been offered 
that the vital statistics of 1900, from which he obtained his 
data, are less reliable than similar, current statistics. When 
it is remembered, however, that occasionally coroners’ juries 
bring in verdicts of suicide, aceidental death, or death from 
natural causes, in the deaths of persons snbsequently found 


*“Homicide Record for 1931,” Spectator (New York), vol. 128, pp. 
4-5 (March 31, 1982). 
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to have been slain, it would appear that Dr. Hoffman's figures 
are at least not too high. The inference is justifiable from his 
homicide rates that the number of deaths occurring from 
criminal causes in this country is increasing, although the 
exact amount of inerease is uncertain. 


TABLE 4 


CoMPARISON OF THE NUMBER AND Rats Per 100,000 Porunation or Cmr- 
TAIN Cres mv Los ANcrtes, CaLirornis, 1919-20 awn 1932-33* 





1919-1920 1933-1933 
Type of crime Rate 
Number 100 
population 
Homicide....... 7.98 107 8.67 
Robbery........ 62.95 2,409 195.30 
Burglary....... 710.63 10,154 823.19 
Auto theft...... 261.74 7,920 642.08 
Population...... 576,673 (1920) 1,233,561 (1930) 





* Source: Los Angeles, Police Department, Annual Report, 1910-20, 1982-33. 


In Berkeley, California, the major crime rate, as indicated 
in the records of the police department, gradually rose from 
1,221 per 100,000 in 1910 to 1,340 in 1934. Equally reliable 
figures of certain major crimes may be obtained from Los 
Angeles, which, with those from Berkeley, show for Califor- 
nia, if not for the entire country, that the crime curve is 
ascending. 

The expanding use of probation has strongly affected the 
number of criminals admitted to penal institutions. Although 
there are no probation statistics for the United States as a 
whole, the figures of states where compilations have been 
made, definitely show that since 1910 there has been a wider 
use of this method of dealing with persons convicted of crime. 
There seems to be, however, no uniformity in probation pro- 
eedures. Practice varies among counties within the same state 
and even among individual courts in the same municipality. 
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Adoption of probation laws was slow in the beginning, and 
some states have not yet included this method of treating 
offenders in their administration of justice. In 1930, thirty- 
four states had made provision for probation. 

The probation statistics of New York State* show that, in 
1907, a total of 1,672 persons were placed on probation in 
that state; in 1927, approximately twelve times as many per- 
gons were similarly released as had been released twenty 
years before. 

In Massachusetts, in 1900, 6,201 persons were granted pro- 
bation, and up to 1929 freedom under probation had been 
granted to 32,809 persons. From 1900 to 1929 inclusive, the 
number of convicted offenders liberated on probation had 
gradually increased to five times the number that were for- 
merly returned to society under the supervision of the court. 

In California 3,226 persons were convicted of felony in 
1910.° Of this number, 2,026, or 62.8 per cent of the total, 
were sent to prison; 446, or 13.8 per cent, were sent to other 
institutions; and 529 convicted persons, or 16.4 per cent of 
the total, were either fined or placed on probation. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1930 show 12,677 persons convicted of 
felonies, of which number 4,008, or only 31.6 per cent, were 
sent to prison. Those sent to other institutions numbered 
2,094 (20.5 per cent of the total), and 4,875 (38.5 per cent) 
were given probation. The remainder, 775 (6.1 per cent) were 
fined. More persons are now granted probation in California 
than are sent to prison for felonies of all kinds. 

Statistics on commitments to penal institutions are, it is 
well known, unreliable indexes of crime and only occasion- 
ally is their use justified. Nevertheless, and in face of the fact 
that the more general use of probation, the sentimental atti- 
tude toward defendants, and the changes in the procedural 
laws in the several states in the last few decades tend to lessen 
the number of convictions and commitments, the figures given 


5 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report 
on Penal Institutions, Probation and Parole (no. 9), pp. 163-164. 


* California, Office of the Attorney General, Report, 1910, 1930. 
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in the reports of the Bureau of the Census’ show that there is 
an increase in admissions to institutions for offenses against 
the law. For all major crimes, the total number of male and 
female prisoners received jumped from 32.3 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in 1910 to 56.0 in 1930. Commitments for robbery— 
these are less affected by the lenient influences*——increased 
from 1,236 in 1910 to 6,988 in 1930, that is, from 1.8 to 5.7 
per 100,000 population. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the trend of the 
crime rate is upward, although the exact amount of increase 
has not been ascertained. The homicide rates compiled by 
Dr. Hoffman, the rising major-crime rate reflected in several 
annual police reports, and the fact that more persons are 
committed to institutions for violation of the criminal laws, 
even with the growing use of probation, all make more con- 
vineing the interpretation that the increasing number of 
commitments indicates an increasing amount of crime. 

As a practical policeman considering this survey of a 
crime situation, the author has no idle dreams of any facile, 
Immediate solution of its serious problems. Experience has 
indicated certain possibilities, and recommendations are ac- 
cordingly made indicating those fields of study and the type 
of research therein which are, in the author’s opinion, most 
likely to be productive of fruitful results. 

7 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Pris- 


oners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1927; ibid., 
1989—S0. 


* Best, Crime and the Criminal Law in the United States, p. 515. 
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A MURDER or a kidnaping rarely escapes American head- 
lines. Robbery, larceny, and auto theft attract attention 
in proportion to the amount and value of the loot taken or 
the danger of life involved. Americans apparently find these 
events entertaining. Perhaps that is why they have shown 
almost no inclination to stop them. Or, maybe, it is just that 
they have not yet caught the connection beween increasing 
costs of living, as well as of taxes, and increasing crime. 


MURDER 


Human life seemingly has little value in this country; the 
homicide rate is steadily increasing, but the public continues 
to remain indifferent. According to Judge William McAdoo,” 
more homicides were committed with pistols in the United 
States for the period studied by him than in all the rest of 
the world besides. In most other civilized countries homicides 
seem to be decreasing (see table 5). A comparison of the 
murder rate of the United States with that of other English- 
speaking countries (see table 6) ought to give us serious 
cause for shame. 

Comparison of the average rate for all reporting units in 
the United States, which the Department of Justice reports 
to be 12.1 for 1934, with the rates for several foreign cities 
as presented in table 7 reveals that the homicide rate is higher 
in the United States than in any of the cities listed. A wide 
divergence is evident in the table between the rates of the 
different European centers and the rate in this country. 
Leningrad, with 9.9, approaches the American figure, but 
such important cities as Warsaw, with 5.4, Rome, 4.4, Brus- 
sels, 3.3, Vienna, 2.7, Berlin, 1.8, and Amsterdam, with the 

1“Canses atid Mechanisms of Prevalent Crimes,” Sotentific Monthly, 
vol. 24, pp. 415-420 (May, 1927). 
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lowest rate recorded here, 0.3, fall far below the rate of this 
country. In none of these cities is murder committed so 
freely as in our own. 

Such disgraceful disregard for human life may be attribut- 
able in part to the general contempt of Americans for law 


TABLE 5 


Dearss From Homicipe AnD Rares Per 100,000 Popunarion 1900-1930, 
INCLUSIVE; IN 31 Ammnican Crrms* 






Rate 
100,000. 
population 








Population Homicides 





1900 = ||: 11,981,084.................. 609 







5.1 
1910) =—s |: 16,873,233.................. 1,365 8.1 
1920 | 20,605,682.................. 1,756 8.5 
1930 =. |: 24,747,010.................. 2,692 10.9 


* Source: Hoffman, ‘‘Homicide Record for 1931,"’ Spectator (New York), vol. 128, pp. 
4-5 (March 31, 1982). 


TABLE 6 


ComMPaRATIVe Homicips Rares ror CERTAIN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


Country 





and the machinery of justice; or, perhaps, it may be a part 
of the impress left upon the people of this nation by its fron- 
tiersmen. Unquestionably, too, a false idea of honor prevails 
in certain sections of America, the residents of which imagine 
that personal injuries or insults can be settled only by the 
death or serious wounding of one or more of the persons 
involved. 
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Hoffman’ shows that the cities with the highest homicide 
rate in the United States are all southern cities with huge 
Negro populations, and by comparing these figures with those 
of table 8, which he also compiled, it will be seen that six 
southern cities in the United States lead the world in homi- 
cides. The inference seems inescapable that the Negro con- 
tributes enormously to this unenviably high murder rate. 


TABLE 7 


Homicipe Deats Rates ror Ten Foreian Crrims. 
Rare Per 100,000 Porunation* 


Cit Deaths oy 
ity eat, se ates 
Leningrad............... 1924-29 927 9.9 
Warsaw..............08. 1921-30 §45 5.4 
Moscow. .......--eeeeeee 1924-28 481 4.9 
ROM C skins aa ea ees 1921-30 346 4.4 
Budapest................ 1924-30 252 3.7 
NEI OB 0S Gh ge btets 1921-30 291 3.5 
Brussels................. 1921-30 70 3.3 
Vienna 5 bcd esis be evou 1921-30 500 2.7 
Berns So.d40-d0n.o6bhe cea 1921-30 752 1.8 
Amsterdam.............. 1921-30 19 0.3 





* Source: Hoffman, op. ett. 

The Uniform Crime Reports issued by the Department of 
Justice also seem to confirm this definite relationship between 
the Negro population and the high homicide rate." From these 
records it will be seen that the highest rates for murder are 
found in those areas of the United States which are most 
densely inhabited by Negroes, and that the greater propor- 
tion are committed by Negroes. The South Atlantic states 
have a homicide rate of 14.6, the East South Central states, 
23.4, and the West South Central states, 15.7. The report of 
the Commissioner of Police in Chicago to the Mayor of that 
eity for the year 1931 supplies additional information on the 

* Op. cit. 

* Uniform Crime Reports, vol. 4, no. 4 (1933), p. 9. 
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Negro and crime.‘ Of the 344 homicides listed in this report, 

111 were committed by Negroes. The change in environment, 
in this instance the transplanting of people to a climate and 
to economic and social conditions entirely different from those 
to which they have been accustomed, seems to work no bene- 


TABLE 8 


Ten Crrms or Tae Untrrep Srates Wire rus Hiesest Hosncine Dears 
Rates mn 1931—Rats Per 100,000 Porvnation* 


City 100 
population 


Birmingham, Alabama...................0. cence eens 
Memphis, Tennessee............... 0... c cence eee eens 
Atlanta, Georgia... 0.0... ccc cee ees 
Jacksonville, Florida............. 0.0 cece cece cee eee 
Macon: Georrit sc: 646s eho eee eee ¥ 
Montgomery, Alabama.............. 0.0 cece eee eee 
Little Rock, Arkangas............ 20. cece cece 
Lexington, Kentucky............. 00... cece ee ees 
Nashville, Tennessee.............. 0000s cece eee 
Mobile, Alabama................. 0.0 c cece eee eens 


SSSSERESSE 
“I-73 OO mm 00 GOO oO Bh OS 


* Source: Hoffman, op. cit. 
ficial change in their homicidal tendencies. The leaders among 
these colored citizens of our country attribute the lawlessness 
of the Negroes to the brutal and unintelligent treatment ac- 
corded them by the white people. Since community preju- 
dices change very slowly, homicides in the southern states 
will probably continue to give the police much trouble. 

Followers of Sherlock Holmes, Charlie Chan, and other 
detective heroes of fiction are quick to criticize the police for 
failure to clear up murder mysteries. They firmly believe 
that, were the skill of the superdetectives of the novels pos- 
sessed and applied by police detectives, every murder would 
be solved, and that this crime would rapidly disappear from 
the police calendar. Accordingly, not only are law-enforcing 
officials publicly condemned, but also insistent demands are 


‘Annual Report, 1981, p. 39. 
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usually made for the dismissal of the police executive. For 
example, when Arnold Rothstein, gambler and underworld 
leader, was killed in New York City in 1928, newspaper 
publishers and the public characteristically disposed of the 
matter to their satisfaction by bringing about the dismissal 
of the Commissioner of Police. No witnesses saw Rothstein 
killed; even if there had been witnesses, there would have 
been the usual difficulty in obtaining their testimony for pre- 
sentation in court, either because of fear of underworld re- 
venge, or because gangsters tell the authorities nothing that 
might be used against any criminal. 

Sometimes a murder is very quickly cleared; the motive is 
apparent and the murderer leaves a wide trail behind him. 
Occasionally, especially in crimes of passion, the murderer 
commits suicide. But it is not always an easy task to solve 
a homicide mystery, and the police are sometimes as much 
puzzled as is the citizen. 

The type of criminal that confounds the police is well 
illustrated by James P. (“Bluebeard”) Watson. Between 
the closing months of 1918 and the early months of 1920, 
several mysterious murders occurred in the western part of 
the United States. Not until Watson was arrested for an- 
other offense and damaging evidence was found in his pos- 
session did the police have any clues to the perpetrator of 
these horrible crimes. Among his effects was found a copy 
of an advertisement, such as he was accustomed to insert 
in newspapers, soliciting correspondence with a woman of 
good character for the purpose of matrimony, and a form 
letter used by him in answering the replies received from 
this advertisement. The letter follows: 

My dear friend :— 

I will now attempt to answer your letter and trust you will clearly 
understand my motive, which I assure you is honorable. 

I am going to be open and frank with you from the start and will ask 
you to be the same with me. 

I will not tell you any thing that is not true and will make my motive 


plain so as to be clearly understood. 
My position is such as to admit of me making a good home for some 
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good woman, one who wishes to make a home what it should be and 
appreciate same. 

I am in the thirties, have brown hair, blue eyes and fair complection. 
Weight 150. Am five feet 7 inches tall. 

I believe in the better and elevating things in life. I am neat in appear- 
ance and well respected, having the confidence and friendship of many 
good people of means and influence. Pleased to say I have a kind 
considerate affectionate nature and would appreciate the same in a 
companion. 

Have several thousand dollars in money and own quite a little good 
property as well as having money loaned out on first mortgages, for 
which I receive a good interest. 

After a few months I am going to take quite a vacation and will 
visit several countries, including New Zealand, Australia, and the beau- 
tiful city of Honolulu. I may also visit Japan. 

After my vacation I will either take over the management of a bank 
in a prosperous little town in California or take up another line of 
business I am familiar with. 

Will ask you to please be as frank with me as I have been with you. 
Tell me all about your disposition and position, as well as your motive, 
also a description of yourself. 

I wish to make it plain I am a gentleman and will show you every 
respect due a lady. Will keep all correspondence sacredly confidential 
and will ask the same of you. 

Will ask you to mail me a letter to Gen. Del. Calgary, Alta. 

Excuse me using the typewriter as I have a little machine I take with 
me when away on a business trip. 

Trusting I will be favored with a reply at an early date, I am, 


Very sincerely, 


In this manner Watson became acquainted with the wo- 
men whom he subsequently married and killed. Some, he 
said, had money and some did not. If his declarations are to 
be believed, he did not marry them for their money, but suf- 
fered from a homicidal compulsion. He was not a professional 
criminal, and had no prior record of assaults at the time of 
his arrest. Changing his name with every marriage, he trav- 
eled from state to state, with no fixed abode, from Canada 
into the United States and back again, up and down the 
Pacific Coast, wantonly, cruelly, and brutally destroying wo- 
men. The difficulty of tracing his movements is shown in the 
following circular, which was sent out by the Seattle Police 
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Department to all other police departments in the United 
States and Canada. The circular, it will be noted, describes 
the events and gives information, so far as known, concerning 
only one of Watson’s adventures. 


... WHEREABOUTS OF ALICE M. HILTON, née LUDVIGSON... 


Relatives of Alice M. Ludvigson, who recently married Louis A. Hil- 
ton, and then disappeared, have asked this Department to make inquiries 
for her whereabouts. Her photograph is enclosed. She is 31 years of age, 
5 feet 6 inches in height, weight 135 pounds, dark complexioned, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, and has a large dimple in her chin. She is Scandi- 
navian in appearance, and has been a stenographer and bookkeeper. 
Miss Ludvigson was a woman of some means, and married in July, 1919, 
a man not well known to the family, and they have been unable to trace 
her movements since. Word was received from them July 19th, at which 
time they were at Quincy, Washington, and supposed to be enroute to 
Banff, Canada, by automobile. They are not known ever to have arrived 
at Banff, but on the contrary shortly thereafter postal cards were re- 
ceived from them, post-marked San Diego, California. September Ist, 
the husband called at the home of her people, and asked for her piano, 
and $5,000. The piano was removed to storage by him, where it remains. 
About the middle of December a letter was received, the signature being 
recognized as hers, dated and mailed December 11th, American postage, 
the letter being headed, “on the train,” and the dating stamp showing 
that it was mailed on the train, but the words denoting the railroad line 
being undecipherable. In this letter Mrs. Hilton said they would sail 
the following Friday or Saturday for South America. This would have 
been the 12th or 13th of December. 

We would appreciate any information that may be obtainable. It is 
believed Mrs. Hilton is in a more or less irresponsible state of mind, and 
the family is correspondingly concerned about her. We would appreciate 
information from Departments at seaports, as to whether there were 
any sailings for South American ports on the dates mentioned, and gen- 
erally any information that will serve to locate these persons. 


Watson urged the women with whom he corresponded, in 
the advertisement and in his letter to the respondents, to keep 
all correspondence “sacredly confidential.” Following each 
marriage, he would induce the women to conceal their move- 
ments, and to sign several blank sheets of writing paper 
which he later filled in and used to deceive the relatives of 
his victims. In his confession to former District Attorney 
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Woolwine of Los Angeles County, Watson admitted the fol- 
lowing bigamous marriages: 


Mrs. Watts........... ———...... 1918 Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Marie Austin.......... me 1918 Calgary, Alberta 
Unknown woman......————........ 1918 Seattle, Washington 





Maude E.Goldensmith January....1919 Tacoma, Washington 
Beatrice Andrewartha.February...1919 Tacoma, Washington 








Agnes Wilson......... February...1919 Vancouver, B.C. 

MattieI. Root........ March8....1919 Sacramento, California 
Elizabeth Prior....... March 25...1919 Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 

Mrs. H.L. Gordon..... April 12..... 1919 Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Mrs. Williamson......——...... 1919 Davenport, Washington 
Bertha Goodnick...... June........ 1919 North Yakima, Washington 
Kathryn Wombacher..November 81919 Seattle, Washington 
Unknown woman......———....... 1919 Spokane, Washington 


Nina Lee Deloney.....December. .1919 El Centro, California 


Not all these women were killed, but most of them were, 
and the police believe, from evidence in their possession, 
that Watson was responsible for other slayings that remain 
unsolved. 

The type of murderer represented by Watson is not un- 
common in police annals. Not long ago, a man by the name 
of Earl Stanley committed a series of murders as he trav- 
eled from California through Oregon and then across the 
United States to the extreme East, finally entering Canada. 
On this pilgrimage at least twenty-three women were killed. 
Few clues or none were left at the scenes of the crimes, and 
the police were apparently helpless. But finally a slip made 
by the fiend brought about his apprehension and execution. 

Had it been necessary for Watson to identify himself at 
the time of his first bigamous marriage, the first murder 
would probably have been averted, and even if he had been 
successful in killing the first woman, it would have been im- 
possible for him to pass into another state without the knowl- 
edge of the police. The assistance that a system of checking 
the movements of persons traveling from one state to another 
would give to the police in their attempts to solve homicides 
and apprehend murderers must be obvious. 
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The migratory professional criminal, who ruthlessly kills 
anyone obstructing his movements or threatening to deprive 
him of his liberty, is typical of another and equally danger- 
ous kind of murderer. The gang that held up the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lamar, Colorado, illustrates this type. When 
A. N. Parish, president of the bank, and his son, John F. 
Parish, resisted the command to “throw up your hands,” the 
bandits did not hesitate to kill them before proceeding to rob 
the bank of a large amount of money. On leaving the prem- 
ises, they kidnaped H. N. Kessinger, a teller, took him away 
in an automobile, murdered him, and left his body in an 
abandoned house. Dr. W. W. Wineger, of Dighton, Kan- 
sas, who had been summoned by the outlaws to bandage the 
wounds of one of their members, was shot and killed, and 
his body thrown into a ravine, after he had ministered to 
the injured man. 

It was several years before authorities cleared up this 
crime. Chief of Police Hugh D. Harper, of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, was temporarily released from his position and 
given authority to pursue and apprehend the murderers. 
During the period of the chase, the band, known as the 
“Fleagle Gang,” operated in many states, coming as far west 
as California, where they were suspected of slayings in the 
commission of robbery in two or three places. Several no- 
torious killers were members of the gang, but they were 
finally run down by the police, headed by Chief Harper, and 
all of them were either killed in battles with the police or 
hanged. The men who pursued them overcame seemingly in- 
surmountable barriers in the extermination of this murder- 
ous band. The Sherlock Holmes methods so highly valued by 
readers of fiction would have been both futile and ridiculous; 
not spectacular ingenuity, but the prosaic qualities of quiet, 
persistent, bulldog tenacity, courage to a superlative degree, 
training, experience, and intelligence were necessary for their 
capture. 

The gangster murder is peculiar to America. It 1s one of 
the most troublesome murders that the police encounter, not 
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because it is difficult to solve, but because, even after the 
guilty parties are known, it is so often impossible to bring 
them to justice. On St. Valentine’s Day, 1929, seven men were 
lined up against the wall in a garage on North Clark Street, 
Chicago, and shot to death. The following month, the state’s 
attorney’s office gave out the report that three well-known 
criminals, among other persons, were responsible for the kill- 
ing of these members of the “Bugs”? Moran gang. It was 
believed that one of the victims of the “Valentine massacre,” 
as it was called, had previously killed the brother of a mem- 
ber of the suspected gang, and this latter gang had the honor 
of avenging the death by firing the machine gun at the rival 
group. Notwithstanding the fact that the officials were cer- 
tain of the identity of the killers, this case was never disposed 
of in the courts because it was impossible to induce witnesses 
to assist the officials. Gangsters never give information that 
can be used in court; they have a code of their own and they 
usually observe its provisions. 

Officers of the state of Michigan, seeking Frederick R. 
Burke, a notorious bank robber, for the murder of a police- 
man, apprehended him in Missouri and brought him back 
to Michigan for trial. The hazardous nature of police work 
is demonstrated in the story of the murder for which Burke 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. When driving an auto- 
mobile, this dangerous criminal violated a minor traffic regu- 
lation. As the traffic policeman, unaware of the character of 
the vehicle operator, stepped on the running board of the car 
to speak to him, the gangster, apprehensive of identification 
and arrest, whipped out a revolver, shot, and killed the officer 
instantly. Witnesses obtained the number of the car, and 
when the police went to the residence of the owner of the 
license, they found there a veritable arsenal—machine guns, 
revolvers, and ammunition. Other evidence indicated that 
the occupant was the underworld killer, Frederick Burke. 
Among the weapons was found a machine gun which was 
identified by Colonel Calvin Goddard, ballistics expert, as 
one of the weapons used in the St. Valentine’s Day massacre, 
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thus confirming the report obtained by the police from un- 
derground sources that Burke was one of the men responsible 
for that killing. 

Gangster killings became so common in one city that lead- 
ers of rival gangs, fearful of extinction, finally drew up a 
pact: grievances were to be forgotten and each side was to 
carry on its business without molestation by the other; all 
gang wars were to be abolished and all controversies settled 
by a committee. This ‘“Fourteen-Point Peace Pact’ was cele- 
brated at a sumptuous banquet, but it was soon broken and 
the factions were again at war, with results disastrous to 
both sides. 

Too little research has been done thus far to warrant any 
statement concerning the reasons for the amount and nature 
of homicides. There is great need for such study by police 
statisticians, medical examiners, and others charged with the 
responsibility of investigating such deaths, and for the com- 
pilation of more accurate and comparable data than are now 
available. H. C. Brearley,* by the application of sociological 
criteria and statistical methods to the study of homicides, 
and Dr. A. Warren Stearns,’ by psychiatric, sociological, and 
statistical analyses, have indicated the direction in which 
fruitful results may be obtained, and in the New York and 
Chicago Police Departments some attempt has been made to 
gather information pertaining to the causes of homicides. 
The material obtained is meager indeed, but it shows that 
interest in the study of this major crime is growing. 


ROBBERY 
As defined in the Umform Crime Reports of the Bureau of 
Investigation,’ robbery includes stealing “or putting in fear, 
such as highway robbery, stick-ups, robbery armed. Includes 
assault to rob and attempt to rob.” Approximately 6 per cent 


® Brearley, Homicide in the United States. 


* Stearns, “Homicide in Massachusetts,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, vol. 4, pp. 725-749 (April, 1925). 


7Vol. 6, no. 1 (1985), p. 2. 
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of the total of major crimes committed in the United States 
falls under this classification, and the percentage is mcreas- 
ing.* Police officials note with apprehension the growing num- 
ber of robberies, primarily because of the threat of death that 
is present in every holdup. 


TABLE 9 
CoMPARISON OF INCREASE IN COMMITMENTS FOR ROBBERY, AND IN AUTO- 
MOBILE REGISTRATIONS, 1910 anv 1930; Numper, Ratn Par 
100,000 PorunaTion, AND Percenracs Incrase* 









Commit- 
ments for 
robbery... 

Automobile 

registra- 


oe ww @ or 


* Number of automobile registrations taken from Facts and vy teched of the Automobile 
Industry, 1931, published by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Population 
i 122,275,046) for computing rates taken from Fifteenth Census of the United States, 


Some police authorities see a relationship, though not pro- 
portional, between the increasing automobile registration and 
the upward trend of robbery. Certainly there has been an 
astounding increase in both the number of these crimes com- 
mitted and the number of automobiles used in this country 
from 1910 to 1930 (see table 9). 

So likely is it that there is some connection between the 
increased use of motor vehicles, particularly the automobile, 
and the increase in the crime rate, that any comparison be- 
tween this country and others in this respect will be incom- 
plete unless the number of motor vehicles registered in the 
countries compared is taken into consideration. Table 10 may 
serve as a guide for this purpose. 

" * United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1987, p. 11; 
1989-30, p. 10. 
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The automobile plays an important part in robberies, not 
only for the convenience it offers in making escape from the 
scene of a crime, but also because of the invitation it extends 
to persons with criminal tendencies, especially to juveniles. 
The citizen in no small way encourages robbery by leaving 


TABLE 10 


Tora, Moror-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
DecemBeEr 31, 1933* 


United States.................. 23 , 827 , 290 
Prence: 242 Gorse cose ohaias 1,890,174 
England. ............00ceee eee 1,471,032 
Canada............. 0c cee eee 1,051,231 
Germany.................00005 690, 000 
Australia... 0.0.0.0... cee 561,109 
TONY eae erandsnlieeereosaes 347 , 264 
Argentinag..................605. 267 ,055 
New Zealand.................. 165 , 964 
De] GUM x. eavegy estes ao wers: 189,725 
SPAS tea aes eu etee 172,650 


4: Source: ese eT aera ce a Commerce, 
his automobile parked at the curb unlocked, often with the 
keys in it, thus giving the adventure-seeking youth or crim- 
inal ample opportunity to steal the car and to use it in the 
commission of other crimes. 

The numerous robberies may in part result from the fact 
that many young people commit a crime without fully real- 
izing the consequences. Desire for adventure, excitement in- 
cidental to the holdup, feeling of power, thrill of the chase, 
and publicity given by the press, separately and collectively, 
contribute to the attraction that this crime has for the ado- 
lescent. Juveniles easily get the impression that crime is easy 
and lucrative, that the machinery of justice is inefficient, and 
that they will have no difficulty in escaping retribution. Un- 
doubtedly, of course, the economic and social changes of the 
last few decades, driving an increasing number of homeless 
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persons to wander over the country in search of employment, 
contribute also to the increased robbery rate. 

Modern criminals who specialize in robbery take every ad- 
vantage of modern inventions. Formerly, the robber was a 
“slugger.” With masked face, he waited in a dark place, black- 
jack, gas pipe, or brass knuckles in his hand, struck his un- 
suspecting victim on the head, took what money and valuables 
he had, and fled. Blows with these heavy instruments occa- 
sionally caused the death of the robbed person; so, to protect 
themselves from this added danger to their liberty, criminals 
began to use in striking their victims a so-called “sap,” which 
is a leather glove loaded with shot, or a bag or stocking filled 
with sand. The police developed a noteworthy degree of skill 
in dealing with this type of offender, even though the victims 
could rarely identify the robber, since they were usually 
struck from behind and the robber was masked. First, the 
police noted the places where robberies most frequently oc- 
cured. Officers then took up strategic positions in the vicinity, 
and captured many offenders “in the act.” Another method 
was the use of undercover men to obtain firsthand informa- 
tion from criminals fresh from recent crimes. The police em- 
ployed still other methods, but these two were found the most 
effective in combating robbery. 

The modern holdup man does not trouble to mask his face 
or hide in dark places. He does not need to conceal his iden- 
tity, because he usually operates in a city or section remote 
from his residence, or travels from place to place to commit 
his depredations. The rapidity with which these roving rob- 
bers strike and escape has made it necessary for the police to 
change their methods of preventing robberies and apprehend- 
ing the offenders. Robbery statistics, however, would indi- 
cate that the police have not, thus far, developed a successful 
modern technique in handling them: it is estimated that be- 
tween 100,000 and 125,000 robberies occur annually in the 
United States. 

The Protective Committee of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation stated, in 1931, that 399 daylight robberies were re- 
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ported by banks for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1930. 
In the succeeding six months, ending February 28, 1931, 
member banks had already suffered 310 robberies. Compared 
with the total of 193 attacks occurring in the same period of 
the previous year, this figure shows 117 more robberies, or 


TABLE 11 
Ho.tpups PERPETRATED AGAINST BANKS IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED 
Srarzs DuRING THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION’S FiscaL 
Yuars Enpep Avaust, 1921-Aucust, 1933 


Year ended ‘ia Loss 
Aucust 31, 192s ecickceteiinwua sn oaei cs 136 $ 936,752 
August 31, 1922........... cee cee ences 145 905 , 669 
August 31, 1928.................. 0c eee 129 459 ,695 
August 31, 1924............ ccc cece eee 236 1,074, 456 
August 31, 1925.............. ccc cena 225 1,676 , 204 
August 31, 1928.06 655 shies cdsvnndaeoess 203 1, 345, 235 
August. 31,1920. essa dew eid puceueeees 227 2,010, 767 
August 31, 1928.............. 0. cee eee 292 1,762,703 
August 31, 1929...................0000. 327 1, 538,616 
August 31, 1980..................000 08 402 2,003 ,391 
August 31, 1981 ......5.00.0cc ee ce eee ees 545 2, 888 , 090 
August 31, 1982............. 0c cee ee eee, 554 3,384,117 
Aumust 31, 1983 <0 ec boccestesseaw: om 516 2, 360, 392 


Note.—The loss figures represent the amounts originally reported and make no allow- 
ance for salvage recoveries. 
an increase of 61 per cent, from August, 1930, to February, 
1931, than the number of robberies occurring from August, 
1929, to February, 1930. The growing number of holdups is 
clearly seen in table 11.” 

The first bank holdups brought such rich returns to the 
perpetrators that, for a while, all types of criminals en- 
tered this field. Former pickpockets, burglars, and swindlers 
equipped themselves with gun and automobile and went out 
on raids. The police, on foot for the most part, had no weapon 


* Information supplied by J. E. Baum, Protective Department, Amer- 
ican Bankera’ Association. 
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against this manner of attack—at first, not even an alarm 
system. Only recently have bankers assisted the law-enforce- 
ment officials who are trying to protect bank property, by 
installing alarm systems connected with police stations or 
headquarters. Efficient alarm systems have demonstrated 
their value on several occasions, and not infrequently crim- 
inals have been caught at the scene of the crime, even before 
they were able to get the money. 

Criminals do not restrict their robbing activities to banks; 
money messengers, mail trucks, mail trains carrying regis- 
tered mail, chain stores, and gas stations are all grist for the 
mill of the “stick-up” man. Everything, from the corner gro- 
cery to United States mail trucks, may be the object of the 
depredations of bandits like George (“Dutch”) Anderson and 
Gerald Chapman. 

Anderson escaped from the United States penitentiary 
at Atlanta, where he was serving a twenty-five-year sen- 
tence for the holdup of a mail truck in New York, committed 
with Chapman. Shortly afterward, together with one Charles 
Wolfe, he started on another plundering tour, which resulted 
in a number of crimes, including the death of two persons. 
He was afterward killed. Anderson might be considered typ- 
ical of the new sort of holdup man, except that he worked 
alone or with only one or two companions, whereas the truly 
typical robber of today is a member of a gang. This man was 
well educated, gentlemanly appearing, and fond of good mu- 
sic, good literature, and good living. He spoke several lan- 
guages, and could enter any social group without arousing 
suspicion. He frequented and lived in the very best hotels 
and high-class apartments. Such a criminal is quite unlike 
the “plug-ugly” of the past. 

The “very latest” holdup gangs are the robbery syndicates, 
in which the activities of many criminals are directed by one 
or more persons. Herbert Wilson, sentenced in June, 1923, 
to serve a life term in the California State Prison at San 
Quentin, and released on parole in June, 1935, represents the 
criminal syndicate leader. He began his career as a preacher, 
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but left the pulpit to organize a band of outlaws which oper- 
ated all over the United States. No crime was too difficult or 
dangerous for them to undertake; banks, mail trains, and 
mail trucks were held up in many states. The United States 
government was forced to station marines on mail trains and 
trucks in order to guard these carriers of registered mail 
against the predatory attacks of this band of criminals. 
Wilson’s gang illustrates the modern type of efficient crim- 
inal organization. Assistants were chosen with care, most 
of them being men and women of intelligence and energy. 
His secretary, a young woman, was a university graduate. 
In addition to her secretarial duties, when the occasion de- 
manded she participated in the commission of some of the 
major crimes. Crimes were planned with precision before 
they were executed. The gang comprised an intelligence 
service, the function of which was to do all preliminary in- 
vestigative work; for example, its members scouted around 
for likely prospects, employed experts to look over the 
ground, drew diagrams of the premises, cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of all the persons who might be encountered, 
located alarm signals, and so forth. The preparation even 
went so far as the placing of a confederate as an employee 
inside the bank or other prospective object of attack. After 
all these precautions were taken, Wilson and those associated 
with him in the robbery spent some time in the vicinity pre- 
paring for every eventuality, so that, in the event of a sur- 
prise defense attack, the gang would be able to make a safe 
and certain escape. In final preparation, arrangements were 
made for the disposition of stolen bonds and other loot. 
With the assistance of the federal officials, the police ap- 
prehended Wilson and his band. When captured, he was: 
living luxuriously in a southern California mansion, had a 
carefully selected library, and owned interests in banks and 
apartment houses. Wilson asserted that, after several mil- 
lion dollars in proceeds from their robberies had been divided 
among the members of the gang, he had wishesd to retire 
and “go straight,” but the rest of the “mob,” still greedy for 
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money, would not let him, threatening his life if he did so. 
Every member of the gang which he led was sent to prison or 
killed while resisting arrest. _ 

Spectacular holdups, like those carried out by Wilson and 
his band, focus attention upon the police and cause them no 
little embarrassment. Greater public censure is expressed, 
however, in less notorious robberies, such as the gas-station 
holdups, chain-store robberies, and “petting party” stick- 
ups, because of their more frequent occurrence. That most 
of the criminals committing these crimes are ultimately ap- 
prehended receives little attention from the people; all the 
concern they show is to criticize the police because another 
holdup has been committed in which valuables and money 
were lost. 

Two young boys in 1926 gave the Detroit police as per- 
plexing a problem as any of those provided by several big 
gangs. These two youngsters specialized in gas-station hold- 
ups, sometimes robbing two or more daily. Special details of 
police were sent out to watch for the bandits, but for a while 
the youngsters seemed to bear charmed lives. Some high 
police officials were inclined to think that they received in- 
side information of the police tactics. About one hundred 
gas stations were held up by these two boys before they were 
shot by a civilian. 

The reduction of robberies is not easily achieved, and many 
factors enter into its effective accomplishment. The first step 
in this direction is consideration of the possibilities of im- 
proved coordination of the functions of police agencies. 

In the Lamar, Colorado, bank robbery, for example, the 
bandits were quite unknown in that particular neighbor- 
hood. Members of the gang confessed that they had held up 
five other banks in Kansas and Coloradc, the proceeds of 
these robberies totaling more than $500,000. The police be- 
lieved that they had committed additional crimes in other 
states. Nothing short of superior and continuous investiga- 
tive work, unhampered by jurisdictional boundaries, could 
have stopped these men from continuing their activities. 
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Occasionally the police encounter unusual robberies. The 
Reverend Rex Frokley, of Le Mars, Iowa, like Herbert 
Wilson an ordained minister, relinquished his profession of 
bringing souls to repentance and entered the seemingly luc- 
rative field of robbery, where he achieved temporary success. 
He evaded the vigilantes that were working with the police 
until he, like all other criminals, made a mistake, with dis- 
astrous results. When the chief of police went to the pastor’s 
residence to arrest him, he committed suicide by shooting 
himself. That he was able to operate for some time without 
apprehension is hardly surprising; however clever the police, 
it must be admitted that a minister of the Gospel would be 
almost the last man to be suspected of being a dangerous 
criminal, 

BURGLARY 
Burglary—breaking and entering—is defined by the Uni- 
form Crime Reports” to include “burglary, housebreaking, 
safe cracking, or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or 
theft. Includes attempted burglary and assault to commit a 
burglary.” 

The general change in the character of criminal activity 
has affected this crime, too, and the organized gang that 1s 
operating on a large scale includes safe-crackers as well as 
other burglars. Modern burglars, like robbers and other 
criminals, because of the laxness of society, are able to take 
advantage of the transportation facilities offered by modern 
invention and to travel from place to place with no check 
upon their movements. They steal in one community, drive 
several hundred miles to another, where they sell the prop- 
erty and commit more crimes, and so on, until the police 
overtake them. In this manner the burglar takes his toll in 
all the important cities in this country. The handicaps im- 
posed on the policeman make it impossible for him to cope 
with this offender; for example, in many cities the police- 
man must patrol residential areas on foot, and in most po- 
lice headquarters adequate communication devices are sadly 


2% Vol. 6 (1935), p. 2. 
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lacking. Officials at headquarters may receive information 
that a crime is being committed, but in comparatively few 
cities can they get in touch with the patrolmen on their beats 
quickly enough to use them effectively in surrounding the 
criminal while he is engaged in the perpetration of a crime 
or to prevent his escape after the commission of one. 

The police are always concerned when burglaries increase, 
because housebreakers are potentially dangerous. A burglar 
who is surprised in the commission of his crime thinks only 
of his liberty. He will take desperate chances to avoid incar- 
ceration, and the citizen or policeman who attempts to block 
his escape is likely to be seriously, if not fatally, injured. 

No one sees professional burglars entering the place to be 
attacked, and, if the burglars can prevent it, no one sees 
them leaving. They show proficiency in covering up their 
tracks, and take much pride in making, as they term it, “a 
clean get-in and get-away.” Difficulty of identification of the 
burglar, and the fact that professional criminals, when ap- 
prehended, give no information to the police regarding their 
operations, either on the crime for which they are appre- 
hended, or on preceding crimes, are the principal obstacles 
to the solution of the various forms of burglary. 

Among old-time police officers, the policeman “with the 
camera eye” and the phenomenal memory was the bugbear 
of the professional crook, chiefly because the thieves of that 
period were strictly local. Moreover, every thief had his own 
specialty, and the most effective means the police found for 
dealing with each type of offender was a corresponding spe- 
cialization in investigative methods. The police detective who 
was the expert on safe-burglary investigation probably knew 
little or nothing about porch climbers or hotel burglars, but 
he could recognize the work as well as the faces of all the 
safe-crackers in his particular locality. This is absolutely im- 
possible today. The man cannot be conceived of, in this twen- 
tieth century, even by the widest stretch of the imagination, 
who could identify all the safe-crackers operating in this 
country, where the limits of criminal activity are as far apart 
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asi the oceans that bound it, and when modern lawbreakers 
are organized into gangs that unhesitatingly undertake any 
form of crime in attaining their ends. 

It was once possible to “employ a thief to catch a thief”; 
burglars in a single area knew one another, and by letting 
an unimportant burglar commit a few small thefts, the po- 
lice were able to obtain from him information about the more 
dangerous thieves who were after greater returns. True, the 
police were often deceived by these crooks, but no police de- 
partment was without so-called “stool pigeons” on its payroll. 
Informers are still useful in supplying information, but their 
assistance in capturing burglars and preventing burglaries 
is not so valuable as formerly. 

Another method used by the police to catch the old-time 
burglar has had to be discarded for general application. 
Traps were laid in the areas where frequent thefts occurred, 
by posting plainclothesmen at strategic points where they 
might observe without being seen. The criminal entered the 
area on foot; the detectives, their attention attracted by his 
behavior, communicated his movements by prearranged sig- 
nals from one to another, from the time he entered the district 
until he left it or broke into a building to commit a crime. 
He was followed if he left the locality, and if he invaded 
private premises he was surrounded. Modern transportation 
facilities and their free use by criminals have made worthless 
this method of apprehension. 

Many of the older burglars consistently operate in one par- 
ticular manner, and this modus operand: is a great aid to the 
police in their identification of the criminal. Distinct and 
rapid changes, however, characterize the modern criminal’s 
conduct of his activities. Jack Black, Eddie Guerin, and 
“Chicago May” are representative of the old school, and their 
books” must be read if one would appreciate fully all the 
troubles encountered by the police in dealing with these old- 
timers, scheming, cheating, fighting their way around, taking 


1 Black, You Can’t Win; Guerin, I Was a Bandit; Sharpe, Chicago 
May: Her Story. 
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all kinds of chances, and always prepared to take the life 
of any person who would interfere with their business. De- 
spite their frequent arrests and prison terms, these outlaws 
were able to live in comparative luxury during a large part 
of their lives. Clever as they were, however, they must be 
considered only amateurs in comparison with the modern 
burglar. 

Paul “Red” Durney is typical of the burglar that the po- 
lice face today. Using a high-powered automobile, he and an 
associate made it a practice to enter from six to a dozen homes 
in an evening. One of them remained in the car with the 
motor running, while the other jumped out, went to the rear 
of the house, pried open a window, entered, thoroughly ran- 
sacked the interior, stripped it of everything of value, and 
was back in the car within a few minutes. Once, when stopped 
by a policeman, they shot him to death and went on their 
way. It was impossible to identify them, because of the ra- 
pidity with which they worked. On one occasion a citizen saw 
them drive up to a residence and heard the crash of the win- 
dow, but by the time he had telephoned to the police and 
returned to observe what they were doing, they had gone. 
In this instance, less than one minute was consumed in the 
commission of the crime. Durney operated in all parts of the 
country. He is now serving in the Ohio State Penitentiary 
two life sentences running concurrently. 

Criminals of the Durney type illustrate another obstacle 
in the apprehension of burglars. The modern burglars do not 
confine themselves to a single type of crime, but attempt any 
crime which gives promise of financial reward. Holdups, 
petty thefts, safe-cracking with oxyacetylene, all suit the 
purpose of the man who desires wealth at any cost. One mod- 
ern gang used an oxyacetylene torch to burn holes in the 
vault doors of a number of banks and ransacked all the safe- 
deposit boxes. The exact value of the booty obtained will 
probably never be ascertained, but it is known that the right- 
ful owners lost, in these raids, bonds to the value of millions 
of dollars. 
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The speed with which burglar gangs of today operate and 
the facility with which they transport and dispose of the 
stolen property create serious problems for the police. Bur- 
glars do not hesitate to back a truck up to a store after the 
proprietor and his employees have departed, load the truck 
to capacity, and drive away. A truckload of goods stolen in 
one city was stopped by officers on its way to another com- 
munity three hundred miles away. 

Of the 30,894 burglars arrested in 1934 by the police in 
the United States,” 11,492, or 37.2 per cent, had earlier crim- 
inal records; in 1933, 36.8 per cent, and in 1932, 35.5 per cent, 
of the burglars arrested had been previously arrested for 
other offenses. Unquestionably, the figures recorded repre- 
sent the greater number of burglars arrested in the United 
States; they do not include, however, all persons arrested for 
burglary in this country, since in every state criminals are 
arrested whose fingerprints are not taken, and since, also, 
many cities and counties in which fingerprint records are 
made, do not send these impressions to the national clearing- 
house. The figures given above show that more than one-third 
of all the recorded burglars arrested had been arrested be- 
fore, and probably imprisoned; if, however, all persons of all 
ages arrested by police for crimes of every sort were finger- 
printed, and copies of these prints were sent to the national 
Bureau of Investigation, the recorded percentage of those 
who have previous records of crime would be much higher. 

The actual numbers of criminals arrested are not available, 
nor can information on recidivism be complete; for many ele- 
ments enter into the determination by the police of the per- 
petrator of a burglary. Many persons are apprehended under 
circumstances which show conclusively that they are bur- 
glars, but because the evidence is insufficient to warrant the 
issuance of a criminal complaint, no record of them is made. 
Again professional criminals, through the assistance of clever 
criminal lawyers, often escape conviction for their crimes. 
And yet again, since some states do not permit the officials 


4 Dniform Crime Reports, vol. 5, no. 4 (1934), p. 25. 
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to fingerprint offenders until after conviction, it is evident 
that the statistics now being compiled show a smaller number 
of repeaters than really exist. 

About a quarter of the total number of burglaries known 
to the police are cleared by arrest of the offenders. This per- 
centage is the lowest of all clearances by arrest for major 
crimes reported, except only larceny and automobile theft. 
Of course, the actual number of clearances can never be 
known. A burglar may commit a hundred or more crimes 
in different cities, and be arrested and prosecuted for the 
first crime committed in the last city of his operation. J. C. 
Reynolds, better known as “Stocking Foot,” was positively 
identified by fingerprint evidence, handwriting, foot meas- 
urements, and by his peculiar method of operation, as the 
person who had committed more than one hundred bur- 
glaries on the Pacific Coast, but he emphatically denied hav- 
ing done any of them. He was convicted on one count and sent 
to the penitentiary for life, but was subsequently released 
on parole. Reynolds had a long record, having served terms 
in New York, New Jersey, and Ohio state penitentiaries. He 
had probably committed many hundreds of crimes in all parts 
of the United States before he was finally apprehended. The 
total number of his burglaries will never be known, for it is 
certain that he will never reveal them. Some professional 
criminals do not hesitate to brag about their prowess when 
they are confined among their kind; “Tore that berg wide 
open,” and “Made monkeys out of the bulls,” are common 
expressions heard in prison yards. When they are brought 
before the police, however, they admit nothing charged 
against them. The clever professional criminal is taught from 
early youth, and by actual experience with police officials 
later, to say nothing that is incriminating in the presence of 
police officers, nothing that will give the slightest clue to the 
location of places where he may have committed crimes. He 
has good reason, for police investigators are able, on scant 
evidence, to connect the professional criminal with crimes 
that he has committed in his own city or elsewhere. 
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The appalling number of juvenile burglars demonstrates 
the need for a close study of juvenile delinquency. There is 
no uniform practice throughout the nation with respect to 
fingerprinting juveniles; in some states the police are pro- 
hibited from fingerprinting young offenders, others do not 
permit a record to be made of minors if arrested for petty 
offenses, and in still other states no fingerprint record is made 
unless the person arrested is known to be a habitual offender. 
Because of this lack of complete data, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain just how many juveniles are repeaters. 

Twenty per cent of all major offenses reported to the po- 
lice come under the classification of burglary. In the 1,285 
cities filing their reports with the Bureau of Investigation, 
there were, in 1934, 190,389 burglaries known to the police. 
The total population of the reporting area was given as 56,- 
874,132, which gives a rate per 100,000 of 334.8. If the same 
rate held for the rest of the population of the United States, 
the total estimated number of burglaries would approximate 
400,000. The number of such crimes reported annually in the 
United States fluctuates within relatively constant limits; 
the rate per 100,000 was 302.6 in 1930, 313.6 in 1931, 387.5 
in 1932, and 379.2 in 1933. A few years are not a sufficient 
length of time to permit of sound conclusions on the amount 
(except for the period given) or the trend of the crime of 
burglary in its various forms. For such information, we must 
therefore turn to other statistical sources. With the usual 
precautionary statement that the figures on commitments are 
not a safe index, the figures for admissions for burglary into 
state and federal prisons may be considered. For every 100,- 
000 of the general population of male persons, 12.7 male con- 
victs were admitted in 1910; this rate had increased to 20.6 
in 1930, an increase of 63 per cent in the twenty-year period. 
It must be remembered, however, that probation practices 
exert an influence on the number of commitments for bur- 
glary. Definite comparisons between probation in 1910 and 
today cannot be made, because, even where the figures for 
probation in 1910 are given, it is impossible to know the per- 
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centage of burglars who were released on probation. Avail- 
able data, though inconclusive, show that the number of 
persons thus given provisional liberty ranges from one out 
of every twenty burglars convicted to one out of every ten 
convicted. Whatever the average may be for the nation, it 
is probably true that a larger percentage of the number of 
burglars arrested is now released on probation than was 
similarly liberated twenty or more years ago. 

The counteracting of the machinations of professional 
burglars is one of the most perplexing and trying tasks of a 
police department. There can never be patrolmen enough to 
guard against burglars. Were there an officer on every cor- 
ner, it would not prevent these criminals from carrying on 
their operations. 

The residence burglar finds his work made easy for him 
by the kind citizen who leaves signals in all directions that 
he is absent from home for a longer or shorter period. Milk 
and newspapers are allowed to stay on the doorstep, mail 
and advertising matter collect on the porch, garage doors 
are left open, and at nighttime, when the occupants leave 
their home, shades are pulled down and the lights are turned 
out. All these indications are signals to the burglar that no 
one is on the premises. It requires but a moment’s time to 
ring the bell and test his surmise. Should anyone by chance 
respond, he inquires, ‘Does Mr. live here?” Receiv- 
ing a negative reply, he excuses himself and is on his way to 
the next house with the signals out. 

When there is no response to the front and rear doors, the 
burglar enters the building by one of the many easy means 
of ingress. No window is any stronger than the small screw 
that holds the latch; no kitchen door or inner door is more 
resistant than the screw that holds the latch or lock. A jab 
with a screwdriver or a jimmy, or the use of a nipper to 
turn the key in the lock, and the burglar has nothing between 
him and his loot. Very often the doors and windows are wide 
open or unlatched, offering every temptation to the thief to 
enter. Contrast this state of affairs with many of the old 
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Buropean buildings where, especially in southern Europe, 
bars are placed upon the windows, and doors are bolted. 

When newspapers publish as news the fact that policemen 
have been detailed to guard a particular area, the plans of the 
police are often thereby ruined. Attention drawn to the fact 
that fingerprints left behind at the scene of the crime are sure 
guides to the apprehension and conviction of burglars, ac- 
quaints amateur housebreakers with the necessity of using 
gloves if they hope successfully to evade capture and prose- 
cution. For one burglar, at least, the newspapers served as 
indexes to likely places for his raids. Fred Bastian, nationally 
known porch climber, said when he was apprehended : 

I learned a good deal that was going on in fashionable circles through 
reading the newspapers. I also learned how the thieves actually operated 
from reading the newspapers. It explained how they got in and that the 
people were at dinner. It struck me it might be all right, so I took it up 
and was successful. I watched the newspapers for announcements of 
dinner events. When I saw that some one of wealth was to entertain, I 
knew that there would be an easy-mark. I located the places where they 
were having dinner by seeing the light at the table during the time that 
they were eating. When they are at dinner they don’t think of anything 
but what they are eating. They hear nothing and see nothing but what 
they are eating. They seem to be stupid as to what is going on otherwise. 


Store burglars test the mettle of even the cleverest investi- 
gators. Store owners seem to work against the police and in 
favor of the crook. The Bramah, or so-called “hog-eye,” lock 
on the store door is an invitation to the ordinary burglar; 
because of its simple construction the professional thief can 
obtain from keymakers a few keys that will open all doors 
that are “protected” by “hog-eyes.” Rear doors often have 
only a mortised lock, which offers no obstacle whatever to 
the thief equipped with the usual burglar’s tools. Many 
stores, even those where money is kept on hand, are fre- 
quently without burglar alarms of any kind. Rear doors or 
windows are rarely barred or otherwise protected against 
burglars, and, even when they are, no light is left in the 
alleyway so that the officer patroling the beat can see what 
may be going on as he passes by. The safe that is supposed 
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to be burglarproof may be situated in a rear office where it 
cannot be seen by the patrolman, and the store owner who 
fails to maintain a light over or near it, makes its protection 
quite impossible. In spite of the fact that burglaries are com- 
mitted all about them, store owners are incredibly trusting 
persons who fail to take even ordinary precautions to pro- 
tect their places of business. Many of them conceal their 
money in the store. The thief loiters a short distance away 
where he can observe all that is going on within it. After 
watching the proprietor for a few evenings, he soon learns 
the direction in which he moves to secrete his money, or, if 
this information avails him nothing, he will be the first cus- 
tomer in the store after its opening, make a small purchase, 
and present a bill of large enough denomination to send the 
merchant at once to the hiding place for change. Either an 
early or a late purchase will usually reveal to the burglar 
where the money is kept. 

Store owners must pay a heavy premium for maintaining 
insecure business places. It is an old trick of thieves to 
“weed a dump,” which means entering a place and purloin- 
ing only that which they require immediately. Thus, because 
the amount taken is not noticeable, the loss may not be dis- 
covered for some time, perhaps not until the next inventory. 
Thieves enter a grocery store and steal foodstuffs; they visit 
a clothing store and array themselves in the best garments in 
the house, taking care never to upset the order of things or 
to leave behind any evidence of their entry. One notorious 
gang used to discover the combinations of safes, note what 
they contained, and, whenever they needed a few dollars, go 
to one of the safes and help themselves. Some businessmen 
carelessly turn the combination off only one number instead 
of off the entire combination. 

“Kid” McMunn, a notorious safe-cracker, is a migratory 
criminal of the sort that causes much trouble for the police. 
He started his lawless career in Detroit, was apprehended in 
that city for blowing a safe in Ontario, and was returned to 
Canada for prosecution. A twenty-year sentence in a peni- 
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tentiary was imposed upon him for this offense, but shortly 
after his imprisonment he escaped by clubbing the jailer into 
insensibility. He came at once to the United States, where 
he continued his criminal depredations. When he was being 
returned from Pittsburgh to be prosecuted for a crime com- 
mitted in Cleveland, one of his associates, “Blinky” Morgan, 
boarded the train on which McMunn and the two detectives 
guarding him were riding, beat the officers to death, and 
helped McMunn to escape. Morgan was hanged for this crime. 
McMunn went to Australia, where he organized another gang 
and operated in all parts of that country. He later came to 
San Francisco on the steamship “Queen,” stealing $30,000 
on the way. While the San Francisco police were investigat- 
ing him as a suspicious character, he managed to elude them 
and fled to Mexico, where he robbed a bank of $10,000. He 
was jailed for this offense, but he bribed the jailer to let him 
escape. He returned to the United States, which he circuited 
several times, operating in many states before he was finally 
killed in a duel with a police officer. 

McMunn was an expert safe-cracker. No safe could keep 
him out, if only he had time to drill in the safe door a hole 
large enough for pouring in the nitroglycerine. He seldom 
aroused suspicion, and even when he was detained by the 
police for investigation, nothing incriminating could be 
found in his possession. He rarely employed his criminal 
talents in the place of his residence, but traveled about to 
commit his depredations in other regions. Although he did 
not hesitate to match his wits against the best detectives, he 
preferred to steal in small rural communities where law- 
enforcement officials were untrained and ill equipped to pre- 
vent the attacks of criminals of his caliber. 

“Duke” Goelet, the “Million-Dollar Burglar,” represents 
another type of thief that takes up much of the policeman’s 
time. The Duke, a gentlemanly person, “hits and runs” so 
fast that the officers frequently fail to catch up with him. 
Of course, when they do, it is usually hard on the Duke; as 
a result of such “accidents” he has served six or seven dif- 
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ferent terms in penitentiaries, but today, in his sixties, he is 
just as clever and active as ever. 

On one oceasion, the Duke entered a fashionable private 
hotel, registered as “Dr. William Waldorf Goelet,” and ap- 
peared at dinner in full dress. The following morning, as 
the hotel owner was about to leave for church, the Duke might 
have been observed standing on the steps dressed in a Prince 
Albert coat and top hat, with a Bible under his arm. When he 
inquired of the proprietor of his new residence where the 
nearest place of worship was, she invited him to accompany 
her to her church, where the Duke sang louder and prayed 
harder than any other person in the congregation. This must 
have impressed her, for when ten of the rooms in her hotel 
were burglarized, she gave no information about him. In fact, 
the police had to learn from other sources that he was living 
there. At last prevailing upon her to let them enter his room, 
they found it loaded with property stolen not only from the 
hotel, but from other places as well. Such adroit criminals 
get so much pleasure out of stealing that they are never 
happy in any other field of activity. 

After their apprehension, it is comparatively easy to iden- 
tify men like the Duke, McMunn, Reynolds, or any other pro- 
fessional thief. Because of the migratory habit of criminals, 
however, no policeman can remember the ‘“Rogues’ Gallery” 
pictures of all the persons that are today engaged in lawless 
pursuits. The percentage of clearances of burglaries is not 
high; habitual offenders tell nothing about themselves or the 
crimes for which they are arrested; even when the goods are 
found on them, the crime must be proved in court with no 
assistance from the criminal. 

Sometimes the recovery of stolen property gives oppor- 
tunity to determine the identity of the persons who have 
committed the theft. This is offset in large part, however, by 
the protection that criminals receive from the professional 
“fenee.” There have always been persons willing to receive 
stolen property knowingly. It was through their knowledge 
of this fact that the “Bow Street Runners” succeeded so well 
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in their day. The modern receiver will handle any type of 
stolen goods; familiar with the demands of the market, he 
will order from criminals cases of various kinds of property, 
and burglars obligingly obtain the goods for him. The smaller 
type of “fence,” the pawnshop man or the secondhand dealer, 
will tell the crook that he cannot use jewelry but can use a 
few overcoats. Not long afterward, the overcoats will be 
forthcoming. Some receivers are only occasional buyers of 
stolen goods; others handle nothing else. 

A few “fences” work both for and against the police. They 
inform the police that a thief is selling stolen property to 
them and plot with the police to trap him, always, of course, 
with the understanding that they will not be exposed as the 
informers. They not only deceive some criminals in this way, 
but also hoodwink the police, because, although they do betray 
a few of the unimportant thieves, they continue to purchase 
large quantities of valuables from professional burglars. 

Time was when much of the loot was recovered through the 
pawnshops. The wide publicity given to this means of cap- 
turing burglars, however, has driven the criminal, at least 
the professional, to seek other ways of disposing of his loot. 
Some burglars take no chances whatever with pawnshop men 
or with secondhand dealers. Bastian habitually removed the 
diamonds or other gems from the settings. He melted the gold 
and sold it to the United States Mint, carefully sorted the 
gems and, posing as a diamond importer, made the rounds of 
the wholesalers, exchanging or selling the stolen stones. 

De Weese, a notorious porch climber, entered into partner- 
ship with a well-known and honorable jeweler in Nevada. 
De Weese told his associate that he was an expert buyer of 
secondhand jewelry. He brought to the firm a large assort- 
ment of stolen articles which were either sold in their orig- 
inal state after being cleaned, or else were transformed into 
other types of jewelry that would be easier to sell. They con- 
ducted a profitable business, and De Weese might have con- 
tinued his operations indefinitely had he not killed his wife, 
for whose murder he was executed in Salt Lake City. 
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It was Victor Bean’s custom to establish himself in a small 
town as a secondhand dealer, visit neighboring communities, 
and, using his supposed business as a shield, commit whole- 
sale burglaries. After he had acquired a large truckload of 
miscellaneous articles, he would drive into another state to 
sell his loot. He probably would never have been discovered 
through the property he had stolen, because he carefully de- 
stroyed all marks of identity and shrewdly disposed of the 
goods. He was caught, however, in the act of committing a 
burglary. 

A common method used by burglars to profit by their ill- 
gotten gains is to induce prostitutes to take the stolen jewelry 
to some well-known jeweler and have him convert a pin into 
a ring, or vice versa, or to take several single-stone rings and 
have him make a setting of several stones for one ring. The 
appearance is thus changed so that these women may safely 
sell the property to a secondhand dealer. Jewelers whose cus- 
tomers are mostly men and women of the underworld do not 
hesitate to alter the style or form of an article, even when 
they know it is stolen. After it has been converted into an- 
other form, they purchase it and write a description of the 
goods in the books, as required by law. When it is disguised 
in this manner, police pawnshop inspectors are unable to 
identify it as property which has been reported to them as 
stolen. 

One of the chief obstacles to the finding and identification 
of stolen goods, particularly jewelry, and the apprehension 
of the criminals, is the fact that property is usually unmarked 
and incapable of identification by the owners. An uninscribed 
ring is not easy to recognize even by the person who has worn 
it for a great many years. People seldom keep a record of the 
numbers of watches and other numbered articles, and the 
police are therefore deprived of the most reliable means of 
identifying stolen goods. Again, victims of burglary fre- 
quently give an inaccurate description of the lost property, 
or, inaccurately concelving its worth, either overvalue or 
greatly undervalue it, and the inspectors or detectives as- 
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signed to the case are accordingly misled. Even if the prop- 
erty is found and the criminal apprehended, difficulty may 
be encountered also in court. The rules of evidence governing 
identification of property afford opportunity for confusion 
of the witness, with the result that the owner often cannot 
testify unequivocably that the article in court is the same 
article that was stolen from him. 

Because of its frequent occurrence, burglary is a crime 
that arouses resentment and antagonism toward law-enforce- 
ment officials. The citizen whose home has been burglarized 
boils with indignation when his property has been taken, 
especially if the stolen goods have historical or associational 
value to the owner. Women and children are terror-struck by 
burglarious invasions, and when repeated attacks are made, 
a state of anxiety and feeling of insecurity pervades the en- 
tire community. The police are vigorously denounced, and 
sometimes ‘‘a big police shake-up” follows. The morale of the 
force is weakened; the unfair attacks upon police efficiency 
make the officers indignant, and sometimes, resentful of this 
lack of appreciation of their best endeavors, they may be 
unduly harsh in their dealings with the public. 


LARCENY 


In 1984, the number of larcenies reported by 1,282 cities to 
the United States Department of Justice was 380,212. The 
total population of the reporting areas was 49,312,732, giving 
a rate of 771.0 thefts per 100,000 population. The rate of lar- 
cenies committed per 100,000 in 1930 was 621.9. As this was 
the first year in which reports were received from police de- 
partments, it may reasonably be assumed that the figure is 
incorrect. In 1931, the rate was computed to be 746.8; in 
1932 it was 715.0, advancing to 762.0 in 1933, and to 771.0 
in 1934. On the basis of the figures given, it may be estimated 
that the number of larcenies committed in the entire country 
each year will approximate 950,000. However, it must be 
pointed out that, in arriving at this figure, no consideration 
is given to the factors influencing the validity of these rates. 
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In the first place, the 1,282 cities reporting to the national 
clearinghouse include most of the large metropolitan centers 
in the United States, and the records show that larcenies oe- 
cur oftener in the congested urban areas than in small com- 
munities; therefore, one could justifiably say that, on the one 
hand, the figure of approximately 950,000 larcenies in the 
entire nation, based upon the rates computed by the United 
States Department of Justice, is probably too large. But, on 
the other hand, a comparison of these rates with those of 
cities where accurate records are known to be kept, leads to 
the conclusion that the rates published by the central statis- 
tical office are still too low, and that the reporting cities 
are not supplying a complete record of all crimes commit- 
ted within their jurisdictions. Carelessness in reporting and 
misrepresentation in reports through inaccurate and hazy 
classifications are likely to occur, especially in the larceny 
classification. The wide variance among the figures listed by 
different cities in the annual reports of police departments 
show that nothing approaching a correct account of the num- 
ber of thefts occurring in the locality is included in the 
statistical tables. It may be many years before it is possible 
to accept without question the figures for larceny as pub- 
lished in the reports of some police departments. 

It is further impossible to determine by statistical means 
from the data compiled in the Department of Justice the 
trend of larceny over a long period of time, first, because 
most of the cities now reporting to the national clearinghouse 
did not keep records of offenses known to the police until 
very recently; secondly, because such records, as formerly 
made, were not prepared according to the schedule now ob- 
served in the best police organizations; and, finally, the same 
fidelity in reporting is not observed in connection with lar- 
ceny as with other major crimes. 

The police clear by arrest approximately 25 per cent of 
the larcenies reported to them. The rate might be higher, 
probably, were it not for the impossibility of obtaining any 
information from professional thieves about the crimes they 
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have committed. In 1934, according to the Uniform Crime 
Reports,” 47,450 persons were arrested in the United States 
for larceny. Of this number, 17,577, or 37 per cent, had prior 
criminal records. Recidivism in the crime of larceny is partly 
attributable to drug users who commit many thefts in order 
to get money for the purchase of drugs. One active dope ad- 
dict may commit as many as from twenty to fifty minor 
larcenies in a day. 

The rate of commitments to prison of male offenders for 
the crime of larceny has risen from 14.1 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1910 to 20.4 in 1930. Unreliable as these figures may 
be as an index of crime, they do show that probably more 
larcenies were committed in 1930 than in 1910, since proba- 
tion is now more often applied in larceny cases than in other 
major offenses. 

The term “larceny” is used in various states to include 
various types of offense, but the primary use is to indicate 
the stealing of property, or taking with intent to steal. The 
Standard Classification of Offenses for Criminal Statistics“ 
divides the larceny, or theft, category into four parts, 
namely: (1) larceny, except auto theft, including pocket 
picking, shoplifting, and “other stealing of personal goods 
other than by force or violence or putting in fear’’; (2) auto 
theft; (3) embezzlement and fraud, including all offenses of 
fraudulent conversion and obtaining money by false pre- 
tenses, such as confidence games, cheating and swindling; 
and (4) stolen property, including buying, receiving, or pos- 
sessing stolen property. 

Picking pockets was once the favorite means of thievery, 
but of late this crime is not so popular. The old-time pick- 
pocket learned his art in early childhood, under the tutelage 
of experts. Pocket picking is still considered a very fine art 
among thieves, and no small degree of expertness on the part 
of the policeman is required to prevent the practitioner from 


3 Uniform Crime Reports, vol. 5, no. 4 (1934), p. 26. 


“4 Adopted in 1932 for use in the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and in the Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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operating. Pickpockets usually work among crowds gathered 
at railroad stations, in amusement parks, on street cars and 
trains during congested periods, or in any other place where 
people come together in large numbers, and the ordinary 
patrolman, who is of course unacquainted with the “dips’ ” 
faces or their methods, is unable to prevent them from de- 
priving unsuspecting pedestrians of the property they carry. 
When pickpockets work in gangs, one man stations himself 
just in front of the person marked for their attack and one 
on either side; at a signal one of them jabs the victim sharply 
in the left side with an elbow, they all crowd him at the same 
moment, and the fourth man, who has located the purse, dips 
down into the proper pocket and lifts it out. The man’s atten- 
tion is thus attracted to the left, while on his right the pick- 
pocket called the “tool” or “wire” does his work. Should the 
victim discover what has happened as soon as the theft has 
been committed, he can do little to retrieve his property, 
because the moment the purse is taken out of the pocket by 
the “tool,” it is passed on to the second man in the gang; if 
this man is suspected, he passes it to the third, and this one 
gives it to the fourth; and if it should happen that the whole 
gang is suspected, the purse is placed in the pocket of some 
innocent bystander. The clever pickpocket works with the 
skill and speed of a magician. It has been demonstrated that 
a master of the art is able to extract the handcuffs and pistols 
of police detectives without their perceiving the loss. 
William Tolliver, the “Lone Wolf,” traveled from place to 
place, watching the newspapers carefully for news of con- 
ventions or other events that attract crowds of people. He 
would then enter the city of his choice, conduct himself in 
a quiet and orderly manner while he reaped a rich harvest, 
and leave before the police learned that a pickpocket had been 
in their midst. Occasionally, men of this type commit hun- 
dreds of crimes before they are finally apprehended. It was 
said of “Dayton Sammy” that he spent sixteen years follow- 
ing his calling without being convicted of a major offense 
and without being imprisoned. He was accidentally caught, 
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finally, picking a farmer’s pockets at a county fair. There- 
after, “Sammy” was not so successful, but, as expressed in 
his own language, “sixteen years without a fall ain’t so bad.” 
One may well imagine the number of crimes committed by 
this criminal when it is known that during all this period he 
lived very comfortably. 

The only defense that the police can use in protecting a 
community from pocket-picking attacks is the employment 
of trained men who give their entire lives to cultivating the 
acquaintance of thieves specializing in this form of crime. 
Such detectives study the photographs of known pickpockets 
and carefully observe the methods of operation employed by 
various thieves, in this way familiarizing themselves with the 
criminal’s appearance and with his work. The expertness 
in recognition of criminals and their work that these men 
possess can be acquired only through many years of inten- 
sive study and observation of pickpockets at work. The 
geographic extent of the modern pickpocket’s activity natu- 
rally makes it harder for individual policemen to become 
acquainted with all operators in this crime in the United 
States. 

Shoplifting, another form of larceny annoying because of 
its frequent occurrence, has almost reached perfection among 
professionals. All kinds of devices have been designed to aid 
these thieves in their operations. For illustration, Burke, a 
notorious shoplifter, followed a regular routine. He walked 
into a store, selected the particular garment he wished to 
steal, and put his traveling bag on top of it. A spring con- 
trivance picked up the article, and when he lifted the bag 
the object was inside it. Other thieves have what they term 
“booster pockets’”—large pockets, sometimes 12 by 12 inches 
in dimensions—concealed in their coats, into which they 
quickly drop their stolen goods. Still others hide the articles 
under their overcoats. When they work in pairs, one man 
attracts the attention of the salesman while the other appro- 
priates what he wants. Women are as adept as men in this 
particular calling, and much harder to catch. So persistent 
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are thieves of this type that most of the large firms are com- 
pelled to employ store detectives to prevent their merchan- 
dise from being stolen. Despite all precautions, however, 
shoplifters are able to operate successfully, especially during 
big sales when stores are crowded with people. Thieves may 
purloin all they want in the congested hours of a big sale, 
when they have protection enough for their purposes. 

The “auto stripper,” a rather recent newcomer in crime, 
presents a new puzzle to the police. This thief drives auto- 
mobiles to a secluded spot and removes batteries, generators, 
or other parts of the cars. Of 6,845 autos stolen in one of the 
large cities, 1,172 were partly or entirely stripped; some of 
them were divested of everything but the body. The thief 
who originally takes the car may be interested in the tires 
only; he drives the car to some place where he can work 
speedily and without interruption, removes the tires, and 
abandons the auto. Other persons in the neighborhood pounce 
upon it and take everything that is removable.” As yet the 
police have developed no satisfactory plan of defense against 
this despoiler except to note the make of car that is being 
stolen, plant similar automobiles in the infested area, and 
wait for the criminal to enter the trap. Many cities have made 
it a misdemeanor to have in one’s possession tires, generators, 
or other automobile accessories from which the numbers have 
been removed, but so far this has not deterred the thieves. 

Automobiles parked at the curb with unlocked doors offer 
a rare temptation to the pilferer. Nothing is too small for 
this type of criminal to take—small articles left in the car, 
tools in the side pockets, anything that is easily and quickly 
accessible to the thief. As many as twenty or thirty radiator 
caps have been taken in a single raid. The ease with which 
automobiles may be driven away and the accessories removed, 
and the fact that secondhand car and accessory dealers are 
willing to purchase whatever is brought to them, give en- 
couragement to both actual and potential thieves. 

% Landesco, “Life History of a Member of the ‘42’ Gang,” Journal of 


Criminal Law and Criminology, vol. 23, pp. 964-998 (March-April, 
1933). 
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- Bieyeles left unlocked on the streets or in other convenient 

places are easily stolen and sold. Claude Stewart, a well- 
known bicycle thief, was sent to the penitentiary on four 
different occasions for stealing bicycles. He would take as 
many as five or six in a single day from various parts of the 
same city and had no difficulty whatever in disposing of them 
satisfactorily. 

Petty thefts bulk large in police records. Fixtures stolen 
from vacant houses or houses in the course of construction; 
tools taken from workmen employed on buildings; garden 
hose left in front yards; and overcoats, hats, and umbrellas 
left in restaurants, hotels, or any public place, tempt the 
occasional as well as the professional thief. 

The “bunco”’ or confidence man is no mean figure in the 
general police problem. The story of Northfleet, who came 
from Texas to spend the remaining years of his life in Cali- 
fornia, and of the gang who defrauded him of $40,000, affords 
a fascinating illustration of the method of operation em- 
ployed by professional swindlers and the nation-wide char- 
acter of their criminality. The Furey gang met the old man 
in Los Angeles and took virtually all his savings, but they 
had picked the wrong man for their victim. Northfleet was 
not the sort to be fleeced without putting up a fight. He pur- 
sued the members of this gang all over the country, finding 
one in one state, another in another. He followed their trails 
until he had covered almost every state in the Union and had 
gone even into parts of Canada. In this adventurous pursuit 
he uncovered the activities not only of the particular gang 
he sought, but also of many other criminal bands in Colo- 
rado, Texas, Florida, and California. This one man did more 
to terrify bunco men than any group of detectives in the large 
cities of America. 

Rather an interesting observation may be made on the 
story of Northfleet’s pursuit of the thieves who had cheated 
him, namely, that it is possible for a single individual, pos- 
sessed of sufficient power, enthusiasm, interest, intelligence, 
and money, to run down professional thieves. The amateur 
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sleuth did not find it easy, however, to bring his self-ap- 
pointed task to full success. Expert lawyers were hired by 
the crooks wherever he encountered them, bondsmen put up 
bonds for their release, and occasionally, according to North- 
fleet, even officials conspired to prevent him from accomplish- 
ing his purpose. 

The confidence game is of many kinds. The group that 
swindled Northfleet used the ancient race-track method. An- 
other common method used by swindlers is to convince the 
victim that they have devised a simple contrivance for the 
manufacture of currency. The willing dupe thus becomes 
part of a counterfeiting scheme, and therefore, when he loses 
his money, he dares not complain to the police. A simple box 
is prepared with a great deal of mechanical equipment; the 
handle is turned and bona fide bills are released. The victim 
is urged to take the money they have manufactured, as it 
has cost the operators nothing. Finally, they sell him this 
“money-box” for a large sum, and later he discovers that 
turning the handle produces no further results. 

The “switch-box” trick is frequently used for fraudulent 
purposes. The victim is persuaded to deposit his savings in 
a document box along with money belonging to the swin- 
dlers. A substitute for the original box is put in the hands 
of the victim, but he has no suspicion that he has been cheated 
until a few days later, when, his false friends having broken 
their appointment to meet him, he opens the box. By the time 
the matter is reported to the police, the thieves may be hun- 
dreds of miles away from the scene of the crime. 

Confidence men are clever and usually of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence; in fact, police experience indicates that 
bunco men, together with pickpockets, represent the intelli- 
gentsia of the criminal class. The number of swindlers operat- 
ing is believed to have decreased in the last few years, but 
those actively at work make up, in the volume of their busi- 
ness, for any deficiency in their numbers. The fact that so 
many victims are avaricious, unintelligent, or even dishonest 
increases measurably the number of such crimes that may be 
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committed in any community. Such devices as the money- 
making machine could only interest people who are willing 
to steal from the government in order to satisfy their greed. 
Confidence men conduct their business on the principle that 
a fair proportion of the population has a covetous streak that 
would prompt it to profit by illegal gains if the opportunity 
were presented, and that the rest of the people are honest 
only because they are forced to be so, not because of any 
inherent virtue. Ignorance and credulity are definite aids 
to swindlers, and therefore they operate very successfully 
among the foreign-born residents of this country who are, 
so many of them, generally unaware of American customs 
and laws. Like other modern criminals, swindlers have their 
base of operations in one community and ply their trade out- 
side the environs of this locality. 

Shortchanging storekeepers is a popular form of fraud, 
in spite of all the advertising that has been given to the 
methods of deft coin manipulators. No amount of warning 
by the police that gangs of this sort are operating seems to 
convince merchants that they must be on their guard. 

The inclusion of larceny in the major-crime classification 
has occasioned much discussion. Where the loss sustained in 
the theft is great, there is no disagreement that it belongs in 
this category ; but because in most larcenies the value is small, 
there is some doubt that this type of offense should be classi- 
fied among major crimes. The theft of a single insignificant 
article by a store’s regular customer in a moment of weakness 
should not be considered a major crime, but if it is stolen by 
a professional shoplifter, it should be so recorded. The total 
number of thefts in one large city in which the property in 
each theft was worth $200 or more amounted to 738. In the 
same year, 14,666 petty thefts were committed, which had 
also to be included in the major-crime group. 


AUTOMOBILE THEFT 


Stealing automobiles is a comparatively new crime and chal- 
lenges the intelligence of the best criminal investigators. The 
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prevalence of this form of lawless activity is serious, not only 
because of the value of the property taken, but also because 
automobiles frequently are stolen for use in the commission 
of other major offenses. The fact that the auto thief’s opera- 
tions are limited only by national boundaries, and not always 
by these, adds much to the difficulty the police experience in 
attempting to curb the activities of participants in this latest 
field of criminal endeavor. Local law-enforcement agencies 
are greatly handicapped—indeed, they are almost helpless— 
in combating this crime because of the lack of codrdination 
of the various police units within the states; moreover, the 
absence in many states of centralized record systems and of 
adequate communication facilities hinders the police in the 
capture of the auto thief. 

The total number of automobiles stolen in 1934 in the 1,284 
cities reporting to the United States Department of Justice,” 
amounted to 142,823, with a rate per 100,000 population of 
287.3. Although the rate has decreased since 1930, when it 
was 445.2, even now, if the rate for the reporting areas is 
also true for the entire country, the total number of automo- 
biles stolen annually would approximate 350,000. The num- 
ber of auto thefts reported includes all automobiles taken, 
whether the purpose was to deprive the owner of his prop- 
erty, to steal parts or accessories, to use the automobile in 
the commission of a crime, or merely to take a “joy ride” at 
the owner’s expense. 

Figures on the number of automobiles stolen and the rate 
of auto thefts for the years prior to 1930 are utterly useless 
because wholly different methods were employed in compil- 
ing the data. Using automobiles without the owner’s permis- 
sion for the purpose of joy-riding was classified in the crime 
index by some record clerks as “taking an automobile without 
consent of owner.” In a few cities, no automobiles were listed 
as stolen until they had been missing for thirty days. In 
other cities, the report was placed in the temporary file and 
not classified as larceny until the automobile had been missing 
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for forty-eight hours, or, in some cities, twenty-four hours, 
whereas, in a comparatively few cities, every report made to 
the police that an auto was taken for any purpose whatever 
was immediately listed as an auto theft. 

A few authorities contend that the number of thefts in- 
creases in proportion to the number of automobiles that are 
registered and used throughout this country. At present, 
there is no way of verifying this statement because of the 
incompleteness of the statistical material. In one city, 1,660 
automobiles were recorded as stolen in 1919. During the fol- 
lowing ten-year period, although the method of recording 
the automobile losses remained unchanged, the number of 
thefts rapidly increased, culminating at 11,541 for the year 
1926, from which time it gradually declined to 7,920 in 1933. 
The report of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1928" shows that, in the 28 cities studied, the 
number of automobile thefts rose from 27,445 in 1918 to 
95,083 in 1927. 

Incomplete and nonuniform returns make it impossible at 
this time to give reliable figures concerning arrests for auto 
theft. Of the 158,452 criminals who were arrested for major 
crimes in 1934 and whose fingerprints were sent to the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, 11,071 were listed as auto thieves. An 
interesting item among the data compiled by the United 
States Department of Justice is the information that 205 of 
the 7,899 women arrested in the United States for major 
crimes were booked for auto theft. Another point of comment 
is that 5,088 of the persons charged with stealing automo- 
biles were under 21 years of age. Unquestionably, the per- 
centage of young persons picked up by the police for taking 
automobiles without the consent of the owner for purposes 
other than stealing is much higher than is shown by the 
fingerprint-record returns. Officials in many states do not 
charge the youth with the crime that he has committed, but 
book him as a juvenile delinquent and take no fingerprints. 
In other states, fingerprints are taken, but the record shows 
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only juvenile delinquency; and some departments list the 
charge under the number of the act or section of the penal 
code prohibiting the unauthorized seizing of a motor vehicle. 

Apprehension of auto thieves is a bewildering task. These 
criminals have developed a technique which can be combated 
only by great cleverness and ingenuity on the part of law- 
enforcement officers. One method of operation the thieves use 
is to select a car of the make desired and follow it until the 
driver parks at the curb; if the thieves work in pairs, one man 
follows the owner, if necessary detaining him long enough 
for the other man to enter the car and drive it away. The first 
man then drives after his partner in his own car, which has 
been legitimately and honestly acquired, and which can be 
used as a buffer in the event of pursuit. 

A thief, well known to the police, made it a practice to 
steal cars from theater-goers. He watched until the driver of 
the automobile parked at the curb, followed him into the 
theater, and watched to see that he was seated; when he was 
quite certain that there was little likelihood that the owner 
would soon return, he went to the car and drove it away. In 
this manner he would obtain three or four cars in an eve- 
ning, drive them a short distance from the theater, and later 
pick them up and park them in his several garages. Another 
thief handled more than one hundred and twenty-five Ford 
cars before he was picked up by an agent of the Underwriters’ 
Auto Theft Bureau and turned over to the police. 

The auto ring is the manifestation of group activity among 
auto thieves. Not only do these organizations work together 
to steal automobiles, but they also provide the necessary ar- 
rangements for disposing of the stolen property. The Hudson 
and Packard ring, led by Edward Krug, was a well-organized 
band, each member of which had his part to play in the theft 
of automobiles. They worked in all directions from their base, 
and when caught, they had in their possession thirty Hudson 
cars and three Packards. Cars stolen in Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, California, and Washington were 
traced directly to the operations of the Gallion gang. The 
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Empie auto ring operated in all the cities of the Northwest 
without interference from the local police. When Depart- 
ment of Justice agents finally ran down this gang, they dis- 
covered that more than one hundred ears had been stolen 
and sold by the band in the several states of the Northwest. 
Empie was an attractive-appearing man, with an engaging 
manner. He posed as a real estate dealer, was a member of 
several important fraternal organizations, and apparently 
was living a respectable life. Some of the police officers in the 
city of his residence were fellow members of the same frater- 
nal orders; they met him socially and liked him personally. 
Not even his intimates suspected that he was the leader of a 
criminal gang. 

Expert auto rings have shipped cars all over the world. 
The automobiles are driven to a shop where they are partly 
or completely altered, boxed, and shipped to foreign coun- 
tries. Sometimes the thieves rent a store and engage in what 
appears to be a legitimate automobile business.” One gang 
maintained a Buick Agency, where only Buick cars were pur- 
chased and sold. Thieves from all over the United States sent 
cars to this agency. 

After stealing an automobile, auto thieves drive it to a 
garage where they efface the engine and body numbers. Then, 
through confederates in a distant state, they obtain the num- 
bers of a car of similar make, which they stamp on the engine 
and body of the stolen automobile. The property is then taken 
out of the state in which it was stolen, and is sold. 

Running down one of the big rings requires not only intel- 
ligence, ability, and knowledge of criminals and their habits, 
but unusual perseverance. Time and energy must be spent in 
shadowing suspects or in watching garages which are thought 
to be used for concealing stolen automobiles. Confessions ob- 
tained from persons apprehended in the act of making altera- 
tions on a car, or with stolen property in their possession, are 
helpful. When police investigators happen to arrest an auto 
thief who will talk to them, his confessions or admissions 
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usually result in the apprehension of other persons in the 
ring. Codperation of legitimate automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile associations with the police has recently resulted in 
the identification of some of the dealers who handle question- 
ably acquired automobiles. 

Itinerants are responsible for many thefts. Frequently, 
young men who follow seasonal employment find themselves 
stranded, and in order to get away,:steal a car. The total 
number of losses suffered in this manner can never be known, 
but from the occasional apprehensions made by the police the 
percentage must be very high indeed. 

Joy riders are responsible for the largest percentage of 
stolen cars. Youths who commit this offense regard it as a 
prank and not as a criminal offense. Sometimes they are mem- 
bers of good families, have no criminal intentions, and are 
genuinely repentant when caught. From the young, unthink- 
ing joy rider, however, to James Durkin, who became one of 
the most notorious and dangerous auto thieves in the United 
States, is not so wide a gap as might be supposed. He began 
his career as a joy rider, but, once started, did not hesitate to 
commit even murder in furthering his criminal pursuits. His 
base of operations was in Chicago, from which place he trav- 
eled in all directions. He preferred to work alone, although 
occasionally he was associated with gangs. After being ar- 
rested in California, he escaped from the police by jumping 
through a window of the police station. When he was recap- 
tured, he was wearing a bulletproof vest and was armed to 
the teeth. Investigators positively linked Durkin with the 
theft of nine cars, but he never confided to anyone the total 
number of his depredations. 

The coordination of the antitheft activities of the state, 
county, and municipal officials for the purpose of checking 
all automobiles on the major highways serves to decrease in 
some measure the number of auto thefts. All parking stations, 
garages, auto paint shops, wrecking yards, and auto camps 
are regularly inspected by one or more members of the police 
department; not only do they examine the premises carefully, 
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‘but also, by promising financial reward for information lead- 
ing to the apprehension of offenders or the recovery of stolen 
cars, they enlist the aid of the employees. Beaches, amusement 
places, roadhouses, and all other places where large numbers 
of cars are parked, are checked for stolen cars by the police 
detail assigned to this duty. 

A federal law prohibiting the transportation of a stolen 
car from one state into another has given the police a service- 
able weapon. A criminal may now be prosecuted in any state 
where he is found with a stolen automobile. Extradition pro- 
ceedings are no longer necessary, because the local police 
surrender their rights to the federal authorities, who conduct 
their prosecution in the jurisdiction where the individual 
has been apprehended. 

Auto-theft investigators of the insurance companies, be- 
cause of their highly specialized training and wide experi- 
ence, as well as the fact that they cover much territory, 
possess information which is extremely valuable to the police, 
and they have greatly assisted the law-enforcement officials. 
The National Automobile Theft Bureau, with its headquar- 
ters in New York, maintains five divisions which cover the 
entire United States. As a rule, this bureau selects capable 
investigators from police departments, and gives them suffi- 
cient financial support to trace large gangs. The union in 
this manner of the private organizations and the public offi- 
cials contrives to make an effective organization for the re- 
duction of auto theft. Information obtained by the private 
investigators may not be related to stolen automobiles insured 
with the companies employing the detectives; nevertheless, 
it is quickly turned over to the constituted authorities for 
appropriate action. 

Through the National Auto Theft Bureau, clearinghouse 
arrangements have been established with Canada and with 
some of the bordering Mexican states. This has been help- 
ful, because formerly a heavy percentage of stolen cars was 
driven over the borders, altered slightly, and sold to indi- 
viduals or dealers. Under the present clearinghouse arrange- 
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ments, all automobiles taken across the border into Canada 
or into the Mexican states must be cleared through the auto- 
theft bureaus. 

Special squads, in powerful radio-equipped automobiles, 
can be used most effectively against the auto thief. The ama- 
teur auto thief, the joy rider, and the thief who steals a car 
in order to commit other crimes, is likely to be arrested almost 
immediately after the theft, for as soon as the loss is reported, 
it is broadcast to all police radio cars; if the direction of flight 
is known, powerful squad cars are sent in pursuit and auto 
patrolmen are dispatched to cover strategic points. Checking 
incoming and outgoing automobiles at the border by United 
States Customs officials has contributed information useful 
in running down international automobile thieves, and efforts 
are now being made to establish stations at all interstate 
points of ingress and egress. 

Successful recoveries of the last few years are traceable as 
much to the combined efforts of the various organizations 
which operate to combat the automobile thief as to improved 
police technique. The percentage of autos recovered jumped 
from 79 per cent in 1918 to 91.7 per cent in 1933, and it is 
predicted by the police investigators, on the basis of what has 
occurred in some cities, that the percentage of recoveries will 
continue to rise. . 

Education of the public in respect to the methods of auto- 
mobile thieves and the facts concerning auto theft is the most 
important and necessary element in any program for the 
reduction of this form of criminal activity, and it is upon 
the willingness and ability of the police to assist in such an 
enterprise that its success depends. “Lock your car” cam- 
paigns have been carried on, and, with the aid of the state 
automobile associations, newspapers, and automobile dealers, 
auto-theft prevention publicity has been disseminated. Illus- 
trated articles have been published in magazines and news- 
papers urging all motorists to lock their cars whenever they 
leave them. Radio stations are also used as a means of giving 
the public facts about auto thefts and of encouraging people 
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to lend every possible assistance to the prevention of automo- 
bile stealing. 

Of the 7,920 automobiles stolen in 1983 in one city, 5,180 
of the persons reporting the losses admitted that they had 
not locked their cars when they left them. No intelligent per- 
son would put from $1,000 to $5,000 in good money in the 
street and expect to find it there an hour or so later, yet that 
is exactly what a large number of people do when they leave 
an automobile in the street without locking it. Even more; 
not only are they leaving money at the curb, but they are also 
putting four wheels under it to make it easier for the thief to 
take it. Of course, the fact that an automobile is locked does 
not stop the professional automobile thief,—he has methods 
of jimmying the doors or breaking the locks,—but the tran- 
sient thief, the occasional thief, and the local, youthful joy 
rider are blocked by a locked door. Responsibility for the 
development of automobile locks that are not easily broken 
rests with automobile manufacturers. 

The necessity for education on the subject of prevention of 
auto theft becomes more apparent when it is realized that 
other measures devised by the police for protection against 
this form of crime have, for the most part, been violently 
opposed by the very public whose interest they had been 
designed to serve. Attempts to promote legislation regulating 
the sale of secondhand cars and restricting free and unregis- 
tered movements of motorists between states are vigorously 
denounced as menacing to American liberty, in spite of the 
fact that the police have proved that the certificate of title 
law and rigid registration rules are indispensable defensive 
weapons against automobile thieves and have proved also 
that automobile thefts can be reduced measurably by inter- 
state checking. Again, owners of private garages in residen- 
tial sections not uncommonly lease their property without 
making any inquiry concerning the character of the lessee. 
A stolen car is put in the garage, altered in appearance, and 
then driven away. This may happen several times, after which 
the thief may move to another section and continue his crim- 
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inal work. Still another obstacle is the fact that police cannot 
prevent a person from purchasing a stolen car. If later they 
pounce upon him and confiscate his erstwhile property, he 
feels aggrieved. This lack of public codperation with the po- 
lice also makes especially difficult, sometimes, the determina- 
tion of guilt or innocence. 

Many times, insured automobiles have been deliberately 
driven into a river, bay, or lake, or wrecked on the highway, 
and then reported to the police as stolen, in order to collect 
the insurance. In one instance, however, the owner had suf- 
fered the loss of an automobile on four separate occasions, | 
and circumstantial evidence led the officers to believe that the 
man was “stealing his own car.” Subsequently, a professional 
auto thief was apprehended and confessed that he had com- 
mitted the four thefts. 


THE GANGSTER 


Criminal gangs and gangsters are not new in society. Al- 
though they have borne different names, the essential 
characteristics of motive, and, to some degree, of method, 
underlying their behavior are the same today as were de- 
scribed in earliest records of their exploitations. The out- 
ward appearance, of course, has been altered by improved 
devices of modern times, but beneath this exterior is still 
found the same greed for wealth and power, with the same 
disregard for social welfare, that marked the ancient ban- 
dits and rogues. The criminal gang in America has developed 
in a manner peculiar to the setting and social conditions of 
this country, but it is none the less fundamentally the same 
as its prototypes. 

Mafia, Camorra, and Tong influences are evident in mod- 
ern gangster organizations, and the criminal code, which is 
said to have descended from ancient tribal customs, is still 
faithfully observed. Added to these contributing factors are 
conditions peculiar to America: the frontiersman’s law; the 
cultural pattern of the slum areas and boy gangs; defects in 
legislative, law-enforcement, judicial, and penal systems; 
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dishonesty among politicians and public servants; attempts 
to repress gambling, prostitution, and the sale of liquor and 
narcoties; and finally, economic conflicts, such as capital- 
and-labor disputes, and commercial “wars.” The influence of 
all these factors, separately and collectively, is to be seen in 
the activities of the overpublicized American outlaw, the 
gangster. 

There is a definite kinship between gangs in the United 
States and the Mafia, the Camorra, and Tongs. Certainly the 
means employed by these criminal societies, namely, black- 
mail and extortion by threats of violence, have been adopted 
and used widely by some kidnapers and gangsters in this 
country. The Mafia and the Camorra taxed every form of 
commercial activity, levying tribute on any person, regard- 
less of his station in life. Daughters of affluent parents were 
kidnaped, forced to marry a member of the organization, and 
the parents compelled to support both the daughter and her 
unwanted husband. Secrecy and the enforcement of silence 
concerning the organization are common characteristics of 
these societies; members known to have given out informa- 
tion injudiciously would soon be found with daggers in their 
hearts. Through Italian immigrants, Mafia and Camorra 
methods were transplanted into America, and later organ- 
izations patterned upon the Italian prototypes became so 
active in New York that detectives were sent from that city 
to Italy to learn more about the nature of their activities. 
One of these investigators was killed in Italy in 1910 while 
studying the Camorra organization. 

An essential, therefore universal, element in organized 
crime is the ancient criminal code, which criminals must 
observe under threat of death. It is an unwritten and gen- 
erally accepted law among underworld denizens that the 
“rat” who betrays his associates by informing upon them 
must die. The virtue of silence, especially after apprehension, 
is forcibly impressed upon each recruit to a gang, and if the 
slightest suspicion falls upon a member, he is ostracized or 
killed. Imprisonment in jails and penitentiaries offers little 
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opportunity to effect a diversion of the lawbreaker from his 
criminal activity; on the contrary, it often does much to 
strengthen a criminal organization. Here, again, the criminal 
code is observed; indeed, all through the life of gangsters the 
unfailing operation of this law of the underworld can be 
noted. 

Criminal gangs are found in every branch of society and 
in all parts of the world; but, ordinarily, in the United States 
most of them originate in the low-rent or slum areas of large 
cities. Here are formed some of the boy gangs which later 
grow into criminal organizations that sweep the country with 
their predatory activities. The Egan gang in St. Louis, the 
Purple gang in Detroit, the Forty-two gang in Chicago, the 
Howard Street gang in San Francisco—all were outgrowths 
of juvenile bands in slum or low-rent areas. Of course, not all 
boy gangs develop into criminal organizations; some of them 
grow into athletic teams, direct their energies exclusively to 
sports, and may never give the police any trouble; others 
form the foundation for a political organization; and others, 
for various reasons, pass out of existence. 

For the boy who grows up in one of these deteriorated 
areas, life outside of the gang is unbearable because one or 
another of the gangs will continue to assault him until he is 
forced to join one for his own protection. Moreover, pride in 
gang achievement gives the adventurous youth an emotional 
outlet. Gang battles, raids, and orgies do much to offset the 
drabness of life in these poverty-ridden sections of cities. 
“Big shots” are heroes, and gang leadership becomes the goal 
of the untamed adolescents who form the ranks of these 
bands. Parents of families living in slum areas, regardless 
of their own cultural background, cannot inculcate desirable 
social ideals in their offspring, because the standards they 
would establish for their children conflict with the gang code. 

The gang code becomes the neighborhood cultural pattern 
through social inheritance and contagion as well as through 
the forced removal of those who refuse to conform. With pov- 
erty as a common background, there is created a constant 
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atmosphere of antagonism to persons of wealth. From in- 
fancy, residents of these poorer urban districts learn to 
despise persons in better circumstances than theirs; they are 
taught that there are no honest persons and that the only 
erime one can commit is that of getting caught. Lurid news- 
paper accounts of graft and corruption in government sup- 
port the belief current among these people that everyone is 
erooked. They point to examples of policemen, prosecutors, 
and judges who have been arrested for violating their oaths 
of office; of officeholders in every branch of government who 
are sent to the penitentiary for betraying the faith of the 
citizenry; of businessmen and bankers imprisoned for de- 
frauding the persons who had entrusted their money to them 
for safekeeping. On the basis of a strong hatred and contempt 
for persons of wealth, it is not difficult to set up an ethical 
code which permits and encourages stealing from the pos- 
sessors of worldly goods. Since the police are established for 
the protection of property as well as of persons, it follows, 
naturally, that they should be placed at the head of the list 
of enemies; and the man or boy who can outwit, injure, or 
kill a policeman becomes a hero in the eyes of the district’s 
inhabitants. 

Part of the blame for the modern gangster can be traced 
to influences in the political organization that is established 
for the protection of society. For example, consider the situa- 
tion that arises when legislation enacted to repress certain 
vices has failed in its execution; as a result, illegal, or extra- 
legal, agencies have grown up which, by their nature, either 
border upon the criminal or actually are criminal in opera- 
tion. Where repressive measures are fostered by minorities 
with sufficient power to impose them as laws upon unwilling 
majorities, the demand for the repressed activities still per- 
sists after legal means of satisfying the demand have been 
withdrawn. To meet these demands, persons who profit from 
the various vices enter politics so as to get enough authority 
or power to insure adequate extralegal protection against the 
enforcement of the repressive measures; thereby they aid 
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in creating Public Enemy No. 1, namely, the professional 
crooked politician. 

Whether he is a precinct worker or a city boss, the pro- 
fessional politician capitalizes the fact that there is a wide 
and deep chasm between the standards of the so-called “silk 
stocking” and the slum voter. The immigrant and the old 
settler, the laborer and the capitalist, the poor and the rich 
are often quite unrelated in thought, feeling, or action. Hach 
has his own neighborhood behavior pattern, and these pat- 
terns influence his voting. The “silk stocking” group may 
desire to eliminate liquor, gambling, and vice in every form, 
whereas the slum residents may be dependent wholly upon 
these vices for their daily bread. The politician, ever con- 
scious of these differences, tempers his views so that they 
harmonize with those of the majority of his constituency or 
at least of the group that is willing to finance the political 
campaign. The backslapping, handshaking politician knows 
the power of an outward, even though hypocritical, expres- 
sion of friendship; he knows, as well, the intellectual weak- 
ness of the ordinary voter. Weddings, festivals, home parties, 
and funerals, he attends with religious fidelity; he tries to 
get employment for his followers and their relatives; he al- 
ways kisses babies, and he is never too busy to stop and play 
with the neighborhood children for a moment or two. He may 
be a grafter,—he usually is, and the fact is common knowl- 
edge,—but as a rule he is a colorful figure with a profound 
understanding of human nature. The crooked politician does 
not hesitate to brag that he places men on jobs where they are 
not really needed, and, in order that this giving of employ- 
ment to the poor be widely spread, he tells it to every gossip 
in his ward. Such a statement would ruin his standing in a 
“silk stocking” ward; but his working-class supporters say : 
“He’s a swell guy. He puts everybody to work.” 

As already mentioned, the politician who “fixes” cases for 
his constituents with the police, prosecutor, or judge adds 
much to his popularity and prestige. He impresses his fol- 
lowers by his familiarity with important personages in gov- 
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ernment offices, especially when he calls them on the telephone 
in the presence of the man who is seeking favor, addresses 
them by their given names, and instructs them to drop the 
ease against his friend. This type of politician nullifies the 
efforts of law-enforcement officials, and makes efficiency in 
governmental agencies impossible; in the resultant disinte- 
gration, the gangster finds ample opportunity to operate. 

The American social and economic structure also tends to 
foster the organization of criminal gangs and racketeer syn- 
dicates, for it is in large measure through the fight of labor 
unions for better wages and hours of labor and the struggle 
of businessmen to eliminate ruinous competition that the 
gangster and racketeer have reached inglorious heights. So 
much of the history of capital-and-labor disputes is involved 
in the development of these criminal intermediaries that it is 
well to review briefly some aspects of this economic struggle. 

The present phase of the battle between capital and labor 
began in the early part of the nineteenth century. Although 
evidences of the conflict were most noticeable because of the 
violence resorted to by both sides, it cannot be assumed that 
either capital or labor was the sole source of this disor- 
derliness; militant groups and groups favoring nonmilitant 
policies were—and are—present in both camps. On the side 
of labor, the militant group is represented by the direct- 
action terrorists; the nonmilitant labor group comprises those 
who believe that it is the duty of the working class to obtain 
political power and economic strength through the slower 
evolutionary processes of education, organization, the ballot, 
and other nonviolent methods. On the side of capital, the 
division of opinion on this question is manifest chiefly in 
the type of organization established for protection against 
the attacks of the terrorist-laborites. Some of these protective 
organizations have been conducted in a legitimate and or- 
derly manner; others have not hesitated to go to any extremes 
in employing disreputable persons as strikebreakers, thugs, 
and dynamiters, and have depended for their very existence 
upon their ability to foment discontent. 
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The cause of labor has always been injured by the use 
of violent methods. Terrorists justify their actions on the 
grounds that the laws favor the rich and powerful corpora- 
tions, and that only through collective bargaining followed 
by direct action if their demands are not granted, is labor 
able to obtain a living wage and decent working conditions. 
Laws introduced in legislative halls, they say, are drawn up 
by attorneys for unscrupulous corporations, and passed by 
legislators who are the tools of these exploiters of the poor 
and downtrodden. They distrust not only the capitalistic 
group, but also government officials, because it has frequently 
happened that the law has been used against labor and in 
favor of capital. Courts, through the unsparing issuance of 
injunctions, have played a very important part in this battle 
between the two forces. 

An indication of the violent attitude of some of these ter- 
rorists may be found in this statement written by one of 
them, in a letter to a friend: “The sweetest music to my ears 
is the squeal of a scab, and since I’ve come to San Francisco 
I have certainly heard a lot of them squeal.” This man was 
involved in a utility-company strike, and subsequently was 
sent to prison for dynamiting an electrical transformer in 
front of a foundry. Strikebreakers were employed to keep 
the business operating after the union employees had gone 
out on strike. 

Unquestionably, the I. W. W. and the “One Big Union” 
movements did much to spread the gospel of sabotage and 
violence in the United States. “Worthy workers” were in- 
fluential in stirring up discontent and encouraging violence 
among union men, with the result that armed and desperate 
gangs were formed to aid the cause of labor. 

The situation is not more pleasant on the other side. Some 
capitalists, believing that governmental protective agencies 
were inadequate to cope with the terrorist-laborites, organ- 
ized their own armed forces for the protection of their em- 
ployees and property against attacks. Robert Pinkerton, in 
1866, is said to have been the first to establish a private police 
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force for the industrialists, and his organization has served 
as a model for similar forces. Only in this country, of all the 
countries of the world, are police powers thus wielded by 
private individuals. Although some private police organiza- 
tions are conducted in a legitimate manner, there are others 
which promote disturbances between capital and labor. Their 
hirelings, moving about among the workers, stir them to 
violence, and when they find it difficult to induce the workers 
to take action, they throw a rock at a guard or fire a pistol 
in order to provoke reprisals. The private detectives of these 
private police organizations join unions, gradually win favor 
among the members, and are rewarded by being elected to 
office. In their official capacity they are in a strategic posi- 
tion willfully to create dissension at a time when labor condi- 
tions are quiet, in order thus to convince their employers that 
their services are needed and so to keep their jobs. 

Enmity between capital and labor and the increased use 
of unscrupulous troublemakers on both sides brought nearer 
the organization of criminal armies. Indeed, only one more 
step was needed to make possible the alliance of the criminal 
underworld with disturbers of the economic peace, and this 
was very soon supplied. 

Ruthless competition among business concerns resulted in 
a commercial war of extermination which was so disastrous 
that businessmen were forced to call a truce and to enter into 
trade agreements in order that business might be conducted 
on a basis that would afford a fair margin of return for in- 
vestment and services. They discovered, however, that the 
provisions of their covenants could not be enforced, legally 
or otherwise, because of conflict with federal and state laws. 
The result was chaotic. They were unable to call upon the 
government for aid in executing their agreements, yet their 
pacts were futile without enforcement. As one resort, hood- 
lum gangs were employed to drive the recalcitrants into line. 
Coercive methods, such as slugging or killing individuals, or 
destroying property by violent means, were used to compel 
compliance with the trade agreement. 
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There came a time when a notorious vice leader bought a 
brewery and became associated with men who had spent their 
life in legitimate commerce. At that moment big business 
and crime merged, and a new and powerful impetus was 
given to the development of the modern gangster. A super- 
syndicate of gambling, liquor, and prostitution interests was 
formed under the direction and control of a gang leader, 
and crime, by this union, was placed on an organized basis 
hitherto unknown. Concessions were sold in order to get 
funds to pay for protection from hijackers and policemen so 
that the businesses concerned might be carried on. Interstate 
eombinations were formed, and gangland, for a period at 
least, reigned supreme in a number of cities. 

No definite line of demarcation sets apart the gangster, 
racketeer, and kidnaper; they differ from the common crim- 
inal encountered by the police only in the fact that they 
operate not individually, but in integrated criminal organ- 
izations. Gangsters may specialize in racketeering, in kid- 
naping, or in any other form of criminal activity, or they 
may engage in all degrees and kinds of crime; the sine qua 
non is only a sizable compensation for their efforts. 


RACKETEERING 


The American economic system apparently needs some 
agency that can regulate ‘business and reduce friction be- 
tween capital and labor. Indeed, the necessity seems to have 
become so great that, if the government does not perform 
this duty wisely and justly, it will be done by the unserupu- 
lous and murderous racketeer, with, paradoxically, the sanc- 
tion of businessmen and workers. 

The proprietor of a large barbershop has stated” that, when 
he first entered business, he worked from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night and never earned enough to supply 
his family with bare necessities. There were no fixed closing 
hours. He worked all day and late into the night on every 
day in the year. Since the organization of his business by the 
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racketeers, he has been able to keep his family in comfortable 
circumstances, send his children to school, and own an auto- 
mobile, and he has had enough leisure time to enjoy his 
family and to purchase some of the luxuries of life. When 
he was told that the shop on the next street, operated by a 
competitor who refused to join the association, had been 
dynamited, he expressed no sorrow; on the contrary, he said, 
“Too bad they didn’t blow him up, too.” 

A prominent dyer and cleaner who prosecuted the racket- 
eers who had attempted to induce him to join an association 
in his line of business, said he discovered too late that he had 
made a mistake; that the “chiselers” in the business were 
ruining it, so that it was impossible today for anyone to make 
an independent living in the dyeing and cleaning business. 

An independent dyer and cleaner refused to submit to a 
racketeer’s demands; his premises were dynamited and his 
life was threatened. He insisted that he could not meet their 
requirements and continue in business. Following an attempt 
upon his life he said, “I’ve got the best protection in the world 
against those fellows,” and later it was revealed that he was 
giving a notorious and murderous gangster a share in his 
profits. The forces to which society entrusts the protection of 
life and property being impotent, he was obliged to pay a 
eriminal to protect him and his business. 

Racketeering as such has not yet been defined in the penal 
codes, but in many states the extortion laws are interpreted 
to include this form of crime. Prosecution of racketeers un- 
der these laws, however, is difficult; few persons are willing 
to aid officials, both through lack of confidence in the legal 
machinery and through fear of injury from either the per- 
sons against whom they might testify or from their own 
associates. 

Organized rackets operated by criminal gangs follow a 
common pattern. The racketeer, either as an individual or 
in conspiracy with others, obtains money or property from 
another with his consent, either through force or fear. The 
person, firm, or corporation is compelled to join a “business 
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association,” pay the fees or dues imposed, employ only per- 
sons approved by the racketeer, maintain a salary- and hours- 
of-work schedule, limit production to a fixed amount, and 
charge the prices established by the association. Employees 
are obliged to join the racketeer’s union, work for the estab- 
lished rate of pay, keep the working-hour schedule, commit 
no sabotage, strike only when they are ordered, return to 
work when directed, and pay any and all dues, fines, and 
assessments that are levied. Failure to join the racketeer’s 
organization or to comply with the rules and regulations is 
followed by prompt punishment. 

Modern gangsters and racketeers are not always rough or 
uncouth men. Some are smooth, suave, gentlemanly-appear- 
ing men who call upon the businessman and urge him to enter 
into a trade agreement which would make it possible for him 
to get a reasonable price for his goods. When the businessman 
asks how this can be accomplished, he invariably replies: 
“Leave that to me. That will be my end of the business.” The 
organizer is not necessarily the man who does the bombing 
or commits other violences; an intermediary may be operat- 
ing between the racketeer and the bombers and sluggers. It 
is not unknown, however, for the organizer to participate in 
the destruction of property or the assault of persons. Even 
though the businessman may realize that the proposition 
made to him is illegal, the lure of better prices is most entic- 
ing, and few can refuse the temptation to enter the con- 
spiracy, especially when their business life is threatened by 
unscrupulous competitors. Once he becomes involved, and 
the machinery starts moving, he finds it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to extricate himself. The racketeer may demand an 
exorbitant sum of money, and if he refuses to comply or if 
he breaks away from the association, or from lower prices, 
he will be visited by a member of the organization who will 
inform him that it 1s to his advantage to conform. If he 
refuses, the next visitation may be a violent one, in the form 
of a bomb, or a beating, and if he is still obdurate, the bomb- 
ing will continue until he has been put out of business. A 
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Chicago butcher who refused to join a racketeering associa- 
tion was dynamited not less than three times, and was finally 
ruined in business. He joined the prosecuting attorney's force 
as an undercover agent for the purpose of tracking down the 
dynamiters. He was successful in this work, and, with the 
aid of former Deputy Prosecutor Wayland Brooks, he broke 
up a number of bombing gangs. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch of November 13, 1928, there were in Chicago 
at that time 168 different kinds of rackets. 


KIDNAPING 


Kidnaping may be divided into two classes according to the 
type of person engaged in the crime: (1) kidnaping by de- 
generates, for the satisfaction of some abnormal desire; and 
(2) kidnaping by gangs or individuals for the profit to be 
sought by demanding ransom. 

The kidnaping and murder of Marion Parker, a young girl, 
by William Hickman, illustrates the first class. Shortly before 
he was hanged for this crime, Hickman made a public state- 
ment in which he said: “Mr. Parker [Marion’s father] was 
my best friend. He saved me from being sent to jail on four 
charges of forgery while I was employed in his bank. After 
keeping Marion two days I got tired of looking at her and 
strangled her with a towel, then I dismembered her body in 
the bath tub. I had no feeling about it. I always wanted to 
be a super-criminal.”’ 

At the sensational trial of Richard Loeb and Nathan Leo- 
pold, Jr., for the murder of Robert Franks, May 21, 1924, it 
was disclosed by alienists who examined the two degenerates 
that they suffered no contrition for their inhuman deed; on 
the contrary, they received a pleasurable thrill during and 
following the commission of the crime, and were quite proud 
of the sensation they were creating. The world was shocked 
a year or so ago by the kidnaping and murder of a three- 
year-old girl who was picked up on the street by a thirteen- 
year-old boy and carried to a vacant house, where she died 
from mishandling and exposure. 
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Police prevention of crimes committed by degenerates is 
impossible. These individuals require the early attention of 
agencies and experts other than the police, for no law will 
ever deter a degenerate from committing fiendish crimes. 
Worse still, each new instance of such a crime sensationally 
played up in the newspapers seems to produce an epidemic 
of similar crimes. Pat Crowe had his imitators; so also did 
Loeb and Leopold. Close following the Hickman case in Cali- 
fornia, other degenerates committed similar crimes in Ha- 
wali and Michigan. 

Crimes of degeneracy are committed in response to an 
abnormal emotional urge, accompanied by a lowering of the 
inhibitory powers; little if any reason or judgment governs 
the actions of such criminals. In each of the crimes noted 
above, the victims were brutally and unnecessarily murdered, 
though the perpetrators would, in each instance, have fared 
better had they not destroyed the victim. 

Kidnaping for profit, on the contrary, is planned delib- 
erately and carefully by a person or a gang, and is executed 
with precision. Ordinarily, the sole motive of the perpetrator 
or perpetrators is the profit accruing from the venture; mur- 
der of the victim is incidental and usually occurs only if 
the kidnaper’s life or liberty is endangered. The kidnaping 
practiced today differs from older forms only in the kind of 
instruments used. The modern kidnaping gang may consist 
of from five to fifteen members and occasionally includes 
within its ranks persons from all classes of society. The wife 
of a prominent physician, high in the social standing of her 
community, was connected with one gang, and an eminent 
attorney was associated with another. 

Kidnaping is an extension of the operations of gangsters. 
When gangsters learned that holding up gambling houses 
protected by other gangsters meant resistance, with conse- 
quent injury or death, they sought another means of ob- 
taining large financial returns with decreased hazards. So 
gambling-house keepers were kidnaped, and, when this 
method proved successful, other underworld characters pos- 
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sessed of wealth were forcibly detained until a ransom was 
paid. The police knew of these crimes, they knew also the 
persons or gangs responsible for them; but since the victims, 
in keeping with the underworld code, refused to give any 
information concerning their captors, preferring to take their 
own revenge or else to do nothing, law-enforcement officials 
were helpless. Emboldened by their success in this enterprise, 
and because underworld leaders began to employ guards and 
gangsters to protect them, criminal gangs extended their 
operations to the kidnaping of wealthy and prominent per- 
sons in every part of the country, demanding exorbitant 
ransoms. When Edward G. Bremer was kidnaped in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, January 17, 1934, the gang set the price of his 
safe return at $200,000. The sum was paid and Bremer was 
released. 

As is characteristic of gang activities, kidnapings are car- 
ried out over a wide territory, frequently covering more than 
one state. The ineffectiveness of municipal police forces in 
combating such widespread operations is pitifully apparent 
in these kidnapings, and the need for state and federal police 
intervention is great. In a public address, Homer 8. Cum- 
mings, United States Attorney General, said: 


In the case of Charles F. Urschel of Oklahoma City, the total of fifteen 
convictions (six of which were for life) included convictions of per- 
sons who had given refuge and counsel to the actual kidnapers. Indica- 
tive of the far-flung character of these offenses, it should be noted that 
the Urschel kidnaping occurred in the State of Oklahoma; the victim 
was held captive in a remote rural section of Texas; the ransom money 
was paid in Missouri; a portion of the ransom money was exchanged 
in Minnesota; another portion was hidden in Texas; one of the guilty 
parties was located in Colorado; and the others in Tennessee, Minnesota, 
Texas, and Illinois. These seven states have an area of about 683,000 
square miles, which exceeds in extent the combined area of Austria, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, England, Scotland, 
and Wales. This particular case, which carried our agents into sixteen 
states (Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York) could not have been handled successfully 
without the effective and loyal codperation of the local authorities. 
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Joseph B. Keenan, assistant to the United States Attorney 
General, is of the opinion that there are four elements in the 
organization of a kidnaping gang. The first group selects the 
victim and lays the plans for his capture; the second carries 
the plans into execution; the third guards the kidnaped per- 
son; and the fourth changes the money into other funds that 
are not readily identifiable. 

Thus far the federal agents have been very successful in 
bringing to justice kidnaping gangs. All the kidnaping cases 
(up to July 1, 1935) in which the federal government has had 
jurisdiction have been cleared, and eighty-four persons have 
been arrested. 

Gang kidnapers have their imitators, too, and the publicity 
given to each kidnaping unquestionably induces persons of 
unstable character to attempt this seemingly easy method of 
getting rich quickly. Jack Holmes and Harold Thurmond, 
two apparently normal young men who bore good reputa- 
tions in their community, kidnaped Brooke Hart in Califor- 
nia, and murdered him. Kidnaped in one county, the young 
man was murdered in another, and the ransom demanded in 
still another. The two kidnapers were lynched by a mob in 
San Jose, California. 

Kidnaping as a crime affords opportunity for conjecture. 
In the opinion of one prominent official, the present ‘‘wave”’ 
is but the beginning of wholesale kidnapings from which no 
member of society will be safe. He thinks that this crime is 
certain to increase until ultimately gangs will pick up and 
hold for small ransom men and women in the lower financial 
brackets. Others believe that the concerted action of local, 
state, and federal officials will prove successful in checking 
the spread of this terror-inspiring crime. 

In the commission of the crimes discussed in this chapter, 
the unhampered movement possible for criminals, the lack 
of any sure means of identification of a mobile population, 
and the lack, in police departments, of modern means of com- 
munication and transportation, constitute tremendous ob- 
stacles to law enforcement. 


CHAPTER ITI 
VICE AS A POLICE PROBLEM 


CE, AS HERE DEFINED, will include prostitution, gambling, 
and the illegal production, sale, and/or use, of liquor, 
and of narcotics. The duties laid upon the police in the en- 
forcement of the various laws and statutes established for the 
eontrol of vice are probably the most disliked of the work 
that is assigned to that department of government. 

The difficulties surrounding vice repression arise because 
of the means employed by society in dealing with this prob- 
lem. Repression by legislation against the various forms of 
evil has failed miserably in execution. The desirability of a 
moral community is incontestable. The suffering, degrada- 
tion, dependency, neglect of home and children, debauchery 
of youth, and the time and money spent on supervising the 
hellholes are proof enough that vice should be eradicated. But 
legislative enactment has never been, and never will be, a 
panacea for moral turpitude. As long as the immoral quali- 
ties remain unaltered, just so long will the possessor of these 
qualities behave in a manner adverse to the moral code, and 
it is absurd, and stupid as well, to think that fines and jail 
sentences can change the character of an individual. “Laws 
never have been an effective substitute for human virtues.” 
The character of a community is but a reflection of the char- 
acter of its residents, and no matter how many laws are on 
the statute books, enforcement can go no farther than the 
citizens will permit. And that permission does not go very 
far! The unwillingness of the people to face the facts about 
vice, their inability to exercise reason and judgment in deal- 
ing with it, and their faithful and reverential devotion to 
the idea that the problem can be solved with the passing of 
repressive laws, have been the greatest handicaps to an intel- 
ligent treatment of vice as one of the most important problems 
of society. 
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Vice can be overcome, if at all, only by educative processes. 

It is axiomatic that any law, to be enforceable, must be un- 
reservedly supported by the sentiment of a whole people. 
The entire community affected must genuinely believe that 
a prohibited act is morally and socially wrong before the en- 
forcement of the law designed for the elimination of that act 
will be successful. Extremists never see conditions as they 
exist, especially if it is a problem concerned with vice. They 
are blinded by their prejudices, their assertions are usually 
based on desire or theory rather than on facts, and their biased 
attitude is only the logical outcome of their gross ignorance 
of the true conditions. Rarely are reformers capable of real- 
izing how many are the ramifications of vice in a community. 
Prominent business and professional men, and on occasion 
persons associated with the church and the press, may share 
the profits indirectly accruing from prostitution, gambling, 
liquor, and narcotics. Reporters for important journals may 
be supporting vice resorts as sources of information: from 
gambler and prostitute they frequently get important news 
tips. Occasionally, these services may not be given freely; 
there was a reporter who, before his untimely death, is be- 
lieved to have been intimately associated with, and a part 
of, the underworld. Other underworld residents have been 
known to derive their principal income from the information 
supplied by them to underworld lawyers and bail-bond brok- 
ers. Their connection with the criminal world thus becomes 
so intimate that such men do not hesitate to aid law vio- 
lators when a reforming crusade indirectly threatens their 
own incomes. 

The movements toward repression of all forms of vice have 
undoubtedly contributed to the demoralization of govern- 
ment, particularly in the smaller units, because leaders in the 
business of vice found it necessary to secure political control 
in order that they might continue to conduct their businesses. 
In 1900, the vice leaders divided Chicago into districts, and 
police protection was guaranteed to race-track bookmakers, 
policy-shop keepers, and to card, dice, faro, and roulette 
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operators.’ No one could conduct any of these illegal busi- 
nesses without first obtaining permission from the person in 
control of the gang in some one of the areas. In 1907, having 
purchased the aid of the police, one of the leaders sought to 
control all the gambling privileges in Chicago. The police 
raided places that were not controlled by him, and when the 
owners of these places remonstrated, first with the precinct 
captain, then with the chief of police, and finally with the 
boss who was responsible, and the raiding was not stopped, 
they took the law into their own hands. One of the big gam- 
blers was slugged by hired thugs, and in July of that year 
a bomb was exploded at the home of the leader’s associate. 
This attracted public attention, which, under the circum- 
stances, the police naturally did not want. Later, five more 
bombs were exploded at different places, and police raids on 
establishments controlled by the competing ring were at once 
followed by bombing reprisals. 

On the Pacific Coast, gamblers in several cities were so 
well entrenched that no political party could hope to win 
at the polls unless the political leaders gave assurance that 
the gamblers’would not be molested by the police. 

Although in many states at various times in the history 
of this country, laws have been passed declaring illegal the 
practice of professional prostitution, little repressive action 
has followed the passage of these laws; their passage, how- 
ever, provided the politicians with a means of collecting 
money to be used in political campaigns, and, indirectly, as 
petty graft for policemen. 

Los Angeles, California, is an excellent illustration of the 
hold that vice has upon the government. Through the at- 
tempts of a small group led by preachers, an effort was made 
to eliminate gambling and prostitution from that city, with 
the result that the underworld people, in order to protect 
their business interests, were obliged to form a defense or- 
ganization and to pay large sums of money to a political 


1 Landesco, “Organized Crime in Chicago,” Illinois Association for 
Criminal Justice, [Uinois Crime Survey, pp. 854-905. 
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group, ostensibly for campaign purposes. Any chief of police 
who attempted to do his duty and eliminate these iniquitous 
dens would soon have suffered a shortening of his career. The 
business of vice therefore continued to flourish, the protests 
of the people were wantonly flouted, the morale of law-en- 
forcing officers was inevitably threatened, and the result of 
the whole matter was to strengthen the hands of the poli- 
ticians who daily corrupt the government of our cities, our 
states, and the nation and profit hugely thereby. 

Corrupt influence in government wherever it is exercised 
is a baleful thing. It is particularly vicious in that depart- 
ment of government which is the law-enforcing agency, and 
in that agency, which is the police department, it is felt most 
strongly of all, perhaps, in connection with the vice problem. 
Political interference with the police administration of the 
vice problem is exercised through the bosses’ control of po- 
lice policies and budgets; through the selection and promotion 
of personnel; through the reformers who so earnestly work 
for the repression of vice; through the opportunities afforded 
in police attempts to enforce repressive legislation—through 
all these divers means the hand of the corrupt politician all 
too frequently manipulates the operation of the police organ- 
ization to suit his own purposes. 

Besides the positive, antisocial injury thus inflicted upon 
society, there is also the very great and definite injury that 
results through the diversion of the police from the investi- 
gation of major crimes and the apprehension of professional 
criminals. When so much of the policeman’s time is demanded 
for the regulation and control of vice conditions in a com- 
munity, and so many policemen are taken from their regular, 
proper duties for this purpose, it is obvious that major crimes 
must go unsolved, and professional criminals remain un- 
apprehended. 

The importance of properly trained and equipped per- 
sonnel has already been noted. The importance of stability 
in police personnel is also very great. Yet what is the ac- 
tual situation ? Constant changes in police policies, attendant 
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upon politically influenced changes of administration and 
accompanied usually by continual shifting of personnel, 
make impossible these two essentials of a high order of police 
service. The policeman is not permitted to remain in a dis- 
trict long enough for him to become well acquainted with it; 
frequently he remains scarcely long enough to learn his du- 
ties there. Contrary to the snap judgment of an ill-informed 
public, there will be found in almost all departments police- 
men who are doing their best to enforce the law; when the 
administration changes, these men are at once removed from 
the zones in which they have zealously performed their duty, 
and put where they cannot interfere with the operation of 
protected places. Further than that, when the police are de- 
termined to enforce the law regardless of consequences, the 
politicians reach into the civil service commission, or police 
commission, or both, and thus they are able to control the 
advancement of men in the service. An honest and aggressive 
executive is powerless when he is unable to reward the effi- 
cient and to dismiss incompetent subordinates; his prestige 
evaporates when his men recognize—and they will not be 
slow in forming the correct conclusion—that the actual head 
of the police department is the political boss. 

Politicians do not always need to control the civil service 
or police commissions. They may hamper the executive by 
curtailing his budget requirements through the legislative 
or budget-controlling individual or group, and especially by 
neglecting to provide for indispensable men or equipment. 

In still other ways the effect of attempted repression of 
vice upon police personnel is unfortunate, resulting as it 
almost invariably does, in the corruption of some members 
of the force. Powerful vice leaders will take the trouble to 
corrupt individual members of the force, from the police 
chief to the lowliest recruit. Friction is thus caused between 
men and between groups of men in the department; cliques 
are formed which endeavor to frustrate one another’s efforts, 
and the unity of action necessary to efficient police service is 
made quite impossible. 
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Police enforcement of repressive laws not only draws upon 
the department the disfavor of politicians, but also alienates 
from the police the sympathies of a large number of people 
in all walks of life. Some people attack the police because 
their efforts to repress, regulate, or control the sale or manu- 
facture of liquor conflict with their own views or touch their 
purse strings; other persons are antagonized by the enforce- 
ment of antigambling laws; still others object to the efforts 
made to eliminate prostitution. Collectively, these persons 
form an influential group in any community, and they must 
be reckoned with by every police department. 

One militant reformer in a large city presented the names 
and addresses of half a dozen prostitutes to the chief of po- 
lice. He thought that he was supplying new and important 
information, and had no idea that he was merely being used 
by politicians to force certain owners of property to pay 
tribute when the collector came round. He was not informed, 
as he presented his list of six names, that on the chief’s desk 
lay a list of a thousand or more names of prostitutes who 
were then actively plying their trade in the same city. The 
fact that these people do operate in spite of the law gives 
opportunity for interminable attacks by the press and pulpit 
upon the integrity of the department. Especially at election 
times, it is pointed out, without any real knowledge of the 
situation, that dens of vice are flourishing and that the police 
are not doing anything to put them out of business. The fact 
that thousands of arrests may have been made by the police 
and the prisoners released by venal courts, is rarely given 
any attention. The populace finds it more appealing and 
much simpler to blame all the evils of vice on the police. As 
Walter J. Petersen, a former chief of police,’ says, “The 
police are the goats for the sins of society.” 

The results of this attitude of the people, it cannot be too 
often stated, are distinctly pernicious. Public assaults upon 
police departments destroy their prestige in the eyes of the 
people and create disrespect for all law and law-enforcement 

*Of Oakland, California. 
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officials. The persistence with which scorn has been heaped 
upon them sometimes makes one wonder if many persons are 
left in this country who do not believe that every policeman 
is corrupt. This low esteem in which policemen are held puts 
a heavy burden upon the official or officer who is earnest in 
his desire that the community receive the very best protec- 
tion possible. He knows that if such protection is to be se- 
cured, men of excellent character, intelligence, and training 
must be attracted to the force; but under existing circum- 
stances such men usually do not make application for police 
service until all other avenues of employment are closed, and 
if they are appointed, they remain only until more desirable 
work is available. This state of affairs is a serious matter for 
the police; it is much more serious for a nation that is becom- 
ing notorious for its disrespect not alone of law-enforcement 
officers, but also for law itself and the administration of law. 
(The implications are too great to be discussed here. ) 

Another handicap to police effectiveness in the enforce- 
ment of laws against vice is the fact that, in the prosecution 
of vice-law violators, the rules of evidence favor the habitué 
of the underworld. The complete case against the person in- 
volved cannot be presented, because of the rules governing 
the admissibility of evidence; also, much of the information 
that is presented is discredited by jurors because of the ob- 
jectionable manner in which it is obtained. Evidence can 
rarely be gathered by the policeman himself; he must use 
paid informers for this purpose. Because of this fact, and 
because of the revolting methods used to get evidence, the 
defense attorney is afforded ample material with which to 
attack the character of the informer, and juries often hesi- 
tate to convict. To obtain the services of honest and in- 
corruptible, jury-proof, vice informers, policemen generally 
concede, is almost impossible. Experience has shown that 
frequently the person who will accept payment from the 
police to inform upon prostitutes, gamblers, and liquor or 
narcotics violators, will also accept payment from these per- 
sons to deceive the police. 
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But were all these obstacles removed, there are still others 
to be considered. If the police are persistent, the underworld 
may corrupt the prosecutors or the judges, and even if it is 
not able to corrupt these officials, it may have power to in- 
fluence greatly the action taken in respect to vice cases. There 
are judges who are inherently or politically opposed to re- 
pressive vice laws and who therefore, at every turn, favor 
the defense attorneys. Requests for postponement are granted 
without cause, and these postponements are continued until 
the prosecutor loses interest in the case or the witnesses dis- 
appear. Objections of the prosecutor to evidence introduced 
by the defense are promptly overruled and the objections of 
the defense attorneys are sustained. Thus, important evi- 
dence for the prosecution of the case is excluded while evi- 
dence which should not be admitted, according to the rules 
governing the admissibility of evidence, is permitted to be 
introduced. 

Another evil arising out of repressive activities is the or- 
ganization and continued existence of antivice associations 
which frequently are nothing but professional rackets; in 
fact, they rarely do anything that the police are not already 
doing much better, except to collect large sums of money 
from the gullible public. 


THe PARASITIC PROFESSIONS 


PROSTITUTION 


There is a certain degree of uniformity in the practice of 
prostitution all over the world; apparently it has existed in 
one form or another through all recorded history. The many 
vicissitudes of this seemingly insoluble problem—the bril- 
liant, intellectual Greek slave, the sordid life of the Yoshi- 
wara—all the long story cannot be told here. All that the 
author will attempt to do is to present the problem as it 
exists today in the United States. Prostitution is not neces- 
sarily a big-city problem, but may also be found in the small 
town, its existence depending upon a number of factors. 
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The demand for prostitution has always been followed by 
the supply. Where, as in the United States today, hundreds 
of thousands of men are moving around the country with no 
fixed place of abode, and again, where there is instability in 
any community, whatever its size, there will be found pros- 
titution. Conditions favor this form of vice in large indus- 
trial cities, as well as in communities of mixed races, where 
there are many unstable, characterless adolescents, and where 
the population is partly transient. Although the police rec- 
ognize the relation of prostitution to crime—for crime and 
prostitution are inseparable—they are helpless to eliminate 
it. Despite the fact that it is productive of immorality, that 
it tears down the moral fiber of youth, and that it produces 
disease, prostitution is apparently inevitable. Without a cooér- 
dinated and adequate social-welfare and character-building 
program, the large numbers of men and women moving about 
without social ties, the young, untrained boy and girl of weak 
character, the sailor, the soldier, and the transient worker in 
industry and agriculture, make impossible the prevention of 
this social evil. 

Contrary to general belief, women do not take a precipi- 
tous leap into the abyss of prostitution, nor are they the slaves 
of landladies, pimps, or panderers. Their moral decline is a 
slow, gradual process, and is probably the result of some 
biological defect upon which are superimposed countless en- 
vironmental factors destructive of morality. 

Most prostitutes begin their careers without solicitation. 
In a study made of several hundred prostitutes in San Fran- 
cisco’ the necessary social-history material was obtained 
through social investigation and by interrogating the women. 
In this particular and limited study, it was apparent that, 
with the exception of a few, the women had drifted gradu- 
ally, and of their own volition, into the profession. In the 
section where some of them lived, neighborhood standards 
~ Ball and Thomas, “A Sociological, Neurological, Serological and 


Psychiatrical Study of a Group of Prostitutes,” American Journal of 
Insanity, vol. 74, pp. 647-666 (April, 1918). 
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were exceedingly low, and no stigma was attached to pros- 
titution. The lack of proper parental and moral guidance 
seemed to outweigh all other causes for departure from the 
paths of moral rectitude. Home influences, often, had been 
demoralizing; some of the women were illegitimate children, 
or the children of criminals, alcoholics, or loose or immoral 
persons; some women had been orphaned at a tender age, 
thus suffering from lack of parental love and normal home 
life. Economic insufficiency, together with the prostitutes’ 
unwholesome appetites, also played a part. An outstanding 
fact revealed by this local study was that none of the women 
seemed to manifest any willingness to cooperate in a plan for 
their rehabilitation. They were content with their life, wanted 
no aid from the outside, and asked to be left unmolested in 
their own sphere. A few of them expressed willingness to get 
out of the business, but not at the risk of returning to the 
commercial or working girl’s life whence they came. 

Society has ranged from the one extreme of condoning 
the evil of prostitution, through policies of segregation, reg- 
ulation, and control, to the other extreme of attempting to 
stamp it out by legislative enactments implemented with 
rigid enforcement measures. These methods seem to have 
failed. Where the business is conducted openly and unre- 
stricted in the brothel, the curiosity of youth is stimulated 
and the demand thereby increased. Segregated, the prosti- 
tute becomes the protector and aid of the criminal. Repres- 
sion has proved as ineffectual as pouring water into the sea 
to raise its level. 

Statistics show that arrest for prostitution is ineffective in 
eliminating this vice. Take for example Detroit, Michigan. 
In 1927—and the number of arrests was a little higher for 
that year than in preceding years because the reform element 
had started one of its cleanup drives, thus forcing the police 
to become exceedingly active—in 1927, the number of pros- 
titutes arrested was 5,664; in 1928, it was 4,685; in 1929, 
3,948; in 1930, 2,600; and in 1931, 3,149. The Detroit records 
for prostitution arrests are based upon the commercialized 
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act and are more carefully kept than in many other police 
departments. In other cities, persons violating the prostitu- 
tion laws are booked for vagrancy, the classification under 
which professional prostitutes are legally placed. Since va- 
grancy includes many other forms of criminal] behavior, it 
is impossible to separate arrests for prostitution from other 
vagrancy charges; in most cities, therefore, the correct num- 
ber of persons arrested for prostitution cannot be ascer- 
tained. There is reason to believe, nevertheless, that the 
annual record of arrests for prostitution in Detroit may not 
differ markedly from that in other cities. 

A concerted and continuous drive by the police upon pros- 
titutes might possibly remove the obviously offensive women 
from the streets and close the wickets of the brothels so that 
the women could not conduct their business openly and no- 
toriously. But to arrest and detain every prostitute would 
mean that the communities would have to construct as many 
buildings for housing prostitutes as there are penitentiaries 
and jails for housing criminals today. There is no other alter- 
native. Moreover, even permanent confinement would not 
stop prostitution. Undoubtedly such repressive measures 
would make the business more difficult and more expensive 
to operate, but so long as the demand continues, there is no 
possibility that an evil which is entwined with so many social 
and economic conditions can be eliminated. 

Ignorance, and mental, physical, and moral defects of the 
individual man and woman contribute to this problem, and 
no amount of repressive legislation and rigid enforcement 
by police can have any effect upon these contributories to 
prostitution. Unquestionably its repression is possible in a 
small community, provided the sentiment of the residents in 
that area is strong enough to enforce the prohibition. Even 
so, clandestine prostitution in some form may be expected. 

Repression of prostitution has always been accompanied 
by the corruption of police. In one city, police were charged 
with framing innocent women and sending them to jail on 
charges of prostitution. This was an exceptional oceurrence; 
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but as long as the police are required to attempt the enforce- 
ment of repressive laws, weak men will take advantage of 
the opportunities for graft that are offered. The policeman’s 
word must be final, in the prosecution of prostitutes, and the 
means that he must employ to obtain the information, as 
well as the nature of the evidence required, tends eventually 
to destroy or to lower any high standards or ideals with 
which he may have begun his career. 

Prostitution is not merely a vice problem; it is perhaps 
even more dangerous to society as a public health problem by 
reason of the venereal diseases which have always been asso- 
ciated with it. The cost of hospitalization and treatment for 
venereal disease to metropolitan St. Louis has been estimated 
to range, roughly, from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 annually.‘ 
This item alone indicates the need for prophylactic measures; 
moreover, the magnitude of the evil and its pernicious effect, 
not only upon its immediate victims, but also on succeeding 
generations, make the matter of venereal disease a subject of 
special concern to public health officers. 

The regulation and control of prostitution should be ap- 
plied in two directions. The public health phase should be in 
the hands of competent medical specialists in order that the 
principles and practices established may have behind them 
the authority and experience of experts. The moral aspects 
of prostitution must be left in the hands of parents, clergy, 
and public educators. Repressive legislation is by no means 
to be employed in either program. 


GAMBLING 


Laws have been passed and strenuous efforts have been made 
to enforce them, yet police records and investigations bear 
witness that they have had little appreciable effect in reduc- 
ing the volume of gambling that goes on in a community. 
When the Louisiana Lottery was made illegal, the policy 
shops were outwardly closed, but the business continued with 
little interruption. Tickets were sold, drawings were held, 


* Loeffler, Costs of Venereal Disease to St. Louis, p. 44. 
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and prizes were paid just the same as if no law against it had 
been passed and with little change in the fundamental char- 
acter of the business as it was operated during the period 
prior to legal attempts at repression. Obvious evidences of 
the character of the business were removed, advertising signs 
and the policy boards showing the winning numbers were 
taken down from the front of the stores; but the customers 
knew where to go and what to do, and the storekeepers knew 
their customers. “Little Louisiana” lottery tickets were sold 
in every state in the Union, and few cigar stores or pool halls 
were without their supply of tickets or were not frequented 
at regular intervals by lottery-ticket agents. The business 
grew, and the profits were so large that several other lottery 
companies entered the field and other lottery schemes were 
devised to extricate money from willing contributors. Inten- 
sive police drives undoubtedly reduced the number that were 
disposed of and this was especially true in cities where the 
police proceeded energetically against the lottery agents. 
However, it was precisely this police zeal that forced the 
lottery agents to combine with other groups in order that 
they might continue in business. 

Police drives against lottery owners and their ticket ped- 
dlers force the lottery owners and agents to pay large sums 
of money for protection. A group of Chinese lottery owners 
in a western city are said to have offered a police chief $50,000 
a year for the privilege of conducting their business unmo- 
lested. In another small western city, with a population of 
less than 20,000, a well-known Chinese underworld “charac- 
ter” offered the chief of police $400 a month if he would 
permit four daily lottery drawings. An additional promise 
was made that none of the tickets would be sold where the 
drawings took place. Since these drawings were never publie 
affairs and therefore could give no overt offense to inhabit- 
ants of the community, and since they took place behind 
barred doors with guards stationed at strategic points ready 
to signal the approach of the police, there was little likelihood 
that complaints would be filed with the police or, if they were 
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filed, that enough evidence could be obtained either to justify 
an arrest, or, under the present technical rules of evidence, 
to convince the jury of the guilt of the accused. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that weak 
officials occasionally accept the proffered bribe and enter into 
an illegal conspiracy. Such unlawful arrangements usually 
provide that the lottery owners will permit the officials at 
stated intervals to raid the premises where the drawing takes 
place, and that they will also supply willing jail victims. 
These raids are carefully staged to produce the desired dra- 
matic result. Newspaper reporters are invited to accompany 
the officers, with the result that the raid is made front-page 
copy, the police department makes a fine showing of antivice 
activity, the pulpit’s wrath is appeased, and the public is 
again lulled to sleep. 

There are cities where all this procedure is followed except 
that the police officials do not take the money offered. One 
police executive had a similar arrangement with the Chinese 
gamblers in his city with the understanding that they would 
submit to monthly raids, would plead guilty when they ap- 
peared in court, and pay a fine previously agreed upon. He 
also notified all the Chinese in the city that, if it was discov- 
ered that any of them paid money to police officers, their 
places would be permanently closed and they would never 
again be permitted to conduct their business in that city. This 
was of course an illegal conspiracy, but it was done openly, 
with the consent of the legislative body of the city and with 
an agreement on the part of the police judge to impose the 
same fine in all cases. This chief was severely criticized and 
was ultimately forced out of office. 

In order to reach the professional gambler, the language 
of the legal statutes is generally so inclusive as to embrace 
every game of chance. As a result, the police are frequently 
forced into embarrassing situations from which they cannot 
extricate themselves without injury to the reputation of in- 
dividual members and without loss of department prestige. 
For illustration, an aged and well-liked painter was found 
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in his little shack dying from malnutrition. Members of a 
fraternal organization conceived the idea of raffling off one 
of his paintings, whereupon one of the conservators of publie 
morals in that community directed attention of the police to 
this “flagrant violation” of the law which prohibited all games 
of chance. No opportunity was left whereby the police might 
sensibly dodge their duty; there was no alternative but to 
take action against the raffle promoters, since in enforcing 
the laws against vice the policeman is allowed no discretion. 
When these well-meaning citizers were informed by the po- 
lice that raffling was illegal and that the money thus collected 
must be refunded, several hundred members of the strong 
civic and charitable group became actively antagonistic to 
the police and withdrew their support from the police de- 
partment. In their unreasoning resentment, this supposedly 
intelligent group of leading citizens paid no attention to the 
unreasonable wording of the law and gave no indication of 
any consciousness of their own dereliction in the situation. 

On another occasion, a complaint was filed that members 
of a certain church were violating the gambling law by con- 
ducting a prize bridge tournament for their charity fund. 
Consternation reigned when a uniformed policeman entered 
the church recreation rooms and notified the church charity 
committee as well as the bridge players that they were vio- 
lating a city ordinance prohibiting gambling and therefore 
were all liable to arrest. Possibly a few of the church mem- 
bers thought the policeman was doing only what he was 
obliged to do, but many thought otherwise and told their 
friends and neighbors what they thought about the “sneaking 
snoopers” who ought to be catching criminals instead of an- 
noying the well-behaved citizens who were having a pleasant 
time while helping a good cause. Moreover, if the police 
dared to enter church grounds for the purpose of suppress- 
ing an innocent game of bridge for charity, what in the 
world would they do next? 

Thus goaded to action by charges brought by pulpit and 
by press, the police are made the unwilling agents through 
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whom futile injustices are inflicted upon thousands of inno- 
cent people. In one city, police used to back the police patrol 
wagon in front of the suspected gambling place and load it 
with the persons present. Since many of these gambling 
places were in the rear of barbershops, restaurants, cigar 
stores, and pool halls, anyone who was within the threshold 
of the premises raided was subject to arrest. Innocent persons 
were thus thrust into jail, kept overnight because they were 
unable to furnish bail, and finally turned loose because the 
charge of gambling could not be sustained. 

To formulate an order which would prevent injustice to 
innocent persons and at the same time make it possible for 
the executive officer to hold a police captain responsible for 
any gambling that occurred in his district, was a very diffi- 
cult problem. This was partly accomplished by one depart- 
ment head, however, and there was an appreciable reduction 
in the number of useless and unlawful arrests made every 
year by policemen. 

The obligation laid upon the police to perform these side- 
line, antigaming duties, together with the generally unintel- 
ligent attitude of the people toward the whole situation, on 
the one hand, has seriously lowered the moral standing of the 
police in the popular estimation. On the other hand, the well- 
established professional gambler contributes heavily to the 
corruption of the force. It is a serious menace to the public 
weal that such men, together with others engaged in the 
parasitic professions, should be large contributors to the 
political campaign funds of the group that gives them in- 
surance against police prosecution. Big gamblers are smart 
men; they take no chances with the law until the odds are 
all in their favor; they bet only on a “sure thing” winner. 
When, in their argot, a city is “right,” it means that the “lid 
is off,” and that any person who wishes to conduct a gambling 
place must see the “powers behind the throne” and obtain a 
permit before he opens his doors. 

In these circumstances, the first political consideration is 
to select a chief who will take orders, This is not a difficult 
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task. Why should it be? Police realize that the people are 
never really serious in their demands for the elimination of 
gambling. They know quite well that, if they should enforce 
the laws, they would be penalized at the next election. As a 
prominent police official once said : “The best way to get along 
is to hear nothing, see nothing, and do nothing.” 

If the police chief takes the bit in his teeth and disobeys 
orders from the political boss, the gamblers find other ways 
to continue their business. The chief in one city, a married 
man, was plied with liquor and when he awakened in the 
morning was discovered in an automobile with a young wo- 
man; his dismissal from his post followed. Another chief was 
offered a substantial sum of money if he would retire on 
pension. In still another city, the politicians forced out of 
office the trusted secretary of an honest chief by attacking 
the validity of his appointment. The secretary might have 
won ultimately in the courts, but a judge had issued an order 
which stopped the treasurer from paying his salary during 
the-court action, the trial was indefinitely delayed, the secre- 
tary had a family to support, and he could not afford to await 
the decision of the court. 

Where public sentiment is strong against gambling, and 
gamblers are unable to control the police, the legal restric- 
tions imposed are evaded by establishing incorporated clubs, 
in which their patrons become members. Since the gambling 
is thus no longer conducted publicly as a business, but has 
become a private incorporated club, police cannot enter with- 
out search warrants, and the persons who enter these places 
may be robbed by tricksters of all their belongings without 
having recourse to law. Even when the police officials, through 
deception or otherwise, do enter these clubs and obtain what 
appears to be evidence of the most convincing kind, convic- 
tions do not follow; and if police executives place a policeman 
in front of the door to warn away people from the club, or 
if they attempt to stage raids, the courts quickly go to the 
rescue of the gamblers by enjoining the police from continu- 
ing these tactics. 
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Quite aside from its political implications and the other 
demoralizing factors mentioned, gambling entails other sub- 
stantial losses to the force. The amount of time wasted in the 
fruitless attempt to sweep back the tide of gambling looms 
large in every police budget. In Detroit, 6,941 persons were 
arrested in 1928; in 1929, 5,929 arrests were made; in 1930, 
there were 2,860; and, in 1931, 2,893 arrests.° In Los Angeles, 
for the same years, the arrests numbered, respectively, 5,187, 
3,238, 2,910, and 3,491.’ In Chicago, in 1932, there were 7,628 
arrests for gambling,’ and in New York, in 1929 the record 
shows 41,193 persons arrested for violating the gambling 
laws. Apparently, as soon as one form of gaming is tem- 
porarily checked, another springs into existence: it may be 
dice in one city, blackjack in another, poker and roulette in 
others; race-horse betting commands the attention of gam- 
blers for a while, and this may be followed by betting on 
dogs. Lottery tickets are always available, and betting on 
pool and billiard games is continuous in every city. As long 
as the desire for gambling exists, some form of indulgence 
in this vice will be found. 

The following quotation from the report of a British com- 
mission on police powers and procedures sums up briefly 
and accurately the police position with respect to gambling. 

From the evidence which has been given before us we are satisfied 
that street betting presents an almost insolvable problem for the Po- 
lice at the present time, partly because of the difficulty of detecting the 
offence, but principally because a considerable section of public opinion 
regards the present law as class legislation and supports the street 
bookmaker and the small backer. In consequence the efforts of the 
Police to enforce the law can at best only effect some reduction in the 
volume of street betting and are bound to result in a distinct worsening 
of relations between the Police and the public, which necessarily im- 
pairs the effectiveness of the former in dealing with other forms of 
crime... .° 


5 Detroit, Police Department, Annual Report, 1928-1931. 

*Los Angeles, Police Department, Annual Report, 1927/28-1930/31. 

* Chicago, Police Department, Annual Report, 1922. 

® New York, Police Department, Annual Report, 1929. 

*°Great Britain, Home Department, Report of the Royal Commission 
on Police Powers and Procedure, p. 79 (March 18, 1929). 
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The point, however, which we specially desire to emphasize in connec- 
tion with this matter is that Police corruption, where it exists, seems to 
be mainly associated with the enforcement of laws which are out of 
harmony with public opinion, or in enforcing which the Police are com- 
pelled by lack of adequate powers to have recourse to unsatisfactory 
methods of detection....We are satisfied that so long as the Police 
remain exposed to unfair temptations it cannot be expected that cor- 
ruption will be wholly rooted out.” 


These statements are the carefully weighed conclusions, 
not of an American fact-finding group, nor of police officers, 
but of the members of the Royal Commission of Police Powers 
and Procedure, appointed to consider the general powers and 
duties of the police in England and Wales in the investigation 
of crimes and offenses. The findings of a similar unbiased 
committee appointed to investigate and report on the result 
of antigambling laws in any of the large cities in the United 
States would be in substantial agreement with these conclu- 
sions. A desire to gamble appears to be present in most people 
and in a significant number it is particularly strong. 

If the American people could somehow be made a little 
more sensitive to their responsibility for public opinion, it 
would be an excellent thing; for the lower courts, in dealing 
with repression of vice particularly, always reflect public 
Opinion and desires, and judges support enforcement when 
laws are reasonable and in harmony with the customs of the 
people. The solid citizens have always resented underworld 
political influence in public affairs, but they never seem to 
realize that the legal repression of vice in any of its forms is 
certain to produce illegal and unholy alliances between deni- 
zens of the underworld and the public officials. The only safe 
and sane method of handling the problem of gambling—and 
of all the parasitic vices—is by licensing, regulation, and con- 
trol, through a state agency established solely for that pur- 
pose and empowered to enforce the regulatory provisions. 
No municipal police, and no county or state police charged 
with the enforcement of any of the laws dealing with major 
crimes and traffic, should ever be permitted to play any part 
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in the enforcement of gambling regulations. The implication 
in this suggestion is obvious. By removing from the regularly 
constituted police forces the responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of vice laws or regulatory measures, the politicians, 
especially those of the underworld type, immediately are 
bereft of their power to influence the actions of those whose 
preéminent duty and function is the protection of society 
from professional criminals. 


LIQUOR 


The regulation and control of the sale and use of intoxicating 
liquor has been fraught with difficulties in every country in 
the world. To the police of the United States, it presents an 
unsolvable problem. It certainly cannot be settled on the basis 
of prejudice, and it is too complex to be solved by the simple 
panacea of passing a law and rigidly enforcing it; there is 
no magic in law enforcement to produce the virtues of so- 
briety, morality, and decency. A legal formula never yet 
eured those who “tarry long at the wine,” nor prevented the 
aleoholic from “following strong drink.” The drinking habit 
is the result of forces that can never be affected by legislation. 
Many alcoholics are medical problems and have been so from 
birth; others are feebly endowed, or are volitionally or emo- 
tionally twisted. An enormous percentage of people who 
drink, do so merely to escape from the realities of a life that 
for them is drab and affords little or no emotional outlet; 
liquor, to them, is a mental and emotional anesthetic. Of 
habitual drinkers, however, the greater number by far are 
defective only in moral principles. 

Prior to the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment, condi- 
tions surrounding the liquor trade were intolerable in most 
of the large cities in the United States. The old saloon, with 
its evils, was the source of unlimited trouble to the policeman. 
Brewers in the preprohibition days employed agents to search 
out places where a little more beer might be sold and financed 
saloons wherever the people would permit them. They main- 
tained a blacklist of firms and corporations in the United 
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States that were unfriendly to the liquor interests, and did 
everything possible to injure them. 

The evils of adulteration, imitation, and counterfeiting 
were not unknown before prohibition; on the contrary, ac- 
cording to the Pittsburgh Leader of January 31, 1898, they 
had reached astounding proportions. The Leader article 
stated, in part: “The evils of adulteration, imitation, and 
counterfeiting of labels are among the worst curses in the 
liquor business, and against such nefarious practices every- 
one who desires to conserve the interests of the business, im- 
prove its morale, and protect the consumer from imposition 
must fight. It will surprise many of your readers to know 
that 90 per cent of the so-called imported goods sold in this 
country are spurious.” Evidently, inferior and mislabeled 
intoxicating beverages were not uncommon in the years pre- 
ceding prohibition. 

The police recognize liquor as an incentive to crime for 
several reasons: first, many inebriates commit crime in order 
to obtain money for drink; second, men occasionally drink 
in order to boost their courage to the point of committing 
crime; third, a person is more likely to commit crimes when 
intoxicated than at other periods; and, finally, the saloon is 
the meeting place of criminals, where they not only plan their 
crimes but also are encouraged to squander their gains. 

Intoxicating liquors paralyze the inhibitions, and there- 
fore the critical faculties are the first to be impaired. Even 
in moderate intoxication, the individual’s discretion rapidly 
wanes and he takes foolhardy chances. A single drink of 
alcohol is quite enough, in some persons, to stimulate egoistic 
self-esteem. When more is taken, the brakes which control 
primary instincts are released, and that which was once a 
gentleman or a lady descends to the level of a beast. Irri- 
tability, motor-excitability, pugnacity, hypersuspiciousness, 
and sensitivity dominate the inebriate. His potentiality for 
evil becomes unlimited; quarrels become deadly battles, and 
a normally careful operator of a motor vehicle becomes a dan- 
gerous menace to life. 
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According to Aschaffenburg,” intoxicating liquors are pro- 
ductive of crime in many ways. Indulgence in strong drink 
produces vagabondage through the physical debilitation of 
the individuals who drink to excess and their resultant in- 
ability to compete successfully in the struggle of existence. 
Writing of the preprohibition era, he stated that brawls and 
major and minor assaults reached their peak on Sunday and 
that by far the greater number occurred in or in front of 
public houses. He also saw liquor as exercising an indirect 
effect upon the crime record through the weakened moral 
perceptions of the children of alcoholics. These children see 
their parents in constant and successful conflict with the law 
and law officials and naturally they soon lose any fear of the 
law or respect for it. 

Prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, when 
the saloons were running full blast, the saloonkeepers and 
brewers played a very active part in local, state, and federal 
politics; indeed, they had sufficient power to defeat, if they 
wished to, almost any candidate whom they desired. Some 
of the saloons were rendezvous for dangerous criminals. In 
certain places, it was the custom for safe-crackers to enter 
the saloon, deposit their guns and their loot in the saloon- 
keeper’s safe-deposit box, draw upon the cash when it was 
needed, and take out their weapons when they were ready to 
make another attack. All in all, there was little about saloons 
to commend them to the people as a whole. Even their pa- 
trons, many of them, voted for prohibition. 


PROHIBITION 


Eliminating the saloon by law has been proved to be an 
impossible task wherever it has been tried and the reaction 
to the prohibition law in this country has had serious and 
unforeseen consequences, not only upon police departments 
but also upon the nation as a whole. Imperfectly adminis- 
tered throughout the nation and only partly enforced at best 
in a few places, prohibition-law violation soon became a fas- 
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einating game for erstwhile good citizens, a game in which 
they took pride in outwitting the officials. For others, for- 
bidden fruit had charm; the prohibition of the act of drinking 
led them to indulge for the mere pleasure of doing something 
that was illegal. Others appeared to derive pleasure from 
cheating the government, whether by failing to pay custom- 
ary impost on goods brought into the country or by secretly 
indulging in drink, gambling, or other forms of prohibited 
vice. Bootleggers began to occupy a position of respectability 
in the community; people spoke of their bootlegger as they 
would of their dentist, doctor, or lawyer. He was often re- 
ferred to as a “high-class man who supplies first-class liquor 
which is good because he made it himself.” As a matter of 
fact, the stuff he sold was made by novices incompetent to 
judge either the quality of its ingredients or its deleterious 
effect, and no inconsiderable amount of damage was done to 
the consumers of this poison. 

Perhaps the worst effect of prohibition fell upon the chil- 
dren through the spread of home brewing and home drinking. 
These children had steadily before them the example of their 
parents’ violating a law, and in some of them the result was 
a disastrous loss of all reverence for law. 

Corruption and bribery received new impetus under pro- 
hibition. Profits in bootlegging were so large and money so 
plentiful that the morale of the police as well as of the other 
agencies of enforcement was adversely affected. Unconfirmed 
statements have been made of the number of speakeasies that 
were operating in our large cities, for no one could know the 
precise number. A prominent police official stated publicly, 
however, that there were not less than thirty thousand in the 
city in which he lived. They were numerous enough, certainly, 
to discourage any attempt to repress them. The records of 
the United States Bureau of Prohibition and of the special 
agents show that even the officials of some cities and counties 
were connected with “booze rings.” The exact extent of this 
corruption can never be known, but the number of public 
officials arrested on public conspiracy charges, or known to 
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be associated with others in violating prohibition laws, was 
sufficient to cause grave alarm. 

Nevertheless, although much criticism was directed toward 
police and government officials for nonenforcement of the 
law,—and some of this has been shown to be justified,—there 
were also many officials who attempted to make effective the 
provisions of the state and federal prohibition laws. It was 
not easy; the difficulties associated with obtaining evidence, 
legal technicalities, and unwillingness of jurors to convict 
bootleggers made the enforcement path difficult to travel. 

A former saloonkeeper was found to be conducting what 
was almost an open saloon—it had, in fact, been a saloon in 
preprohibition days. Beer was on tap, whisky barrels were 
in their usual places, large quantities of wines and liquors 
were on the shelves, the cash register was on the counter, 
receipted bills for the stock were in the files, and a number of 
persons testified that they had bought liquor in this “speak- 
easy.” Yet jurors refused to convict, and when one of them 
was asked his reasons for voting “Not guilty,” he replied, 
“YT don’t believe in convicting people on circumstantial evi- 
dence.” 

Such verdicts and opinions are most discouraging to the 
police, and more often than not they encourage bootleggers. 
A young policeman apprehended a well-known supply agent 
who had with him at the time of his arrest a truck loaded 
with liquor. The policeman was offered $2,500 if he would 
let the agent go free, but he refused to be discouraged in his 
attempt to enforce the law. The following day the liquor 
agent pleaded guilty in court—and was fined $50. Later, the 
same agent was again arrested by the same policeman, who 
was again offered a substantial sum to release his prisoner, 
with the statement, “You saw what happened the last time, 
and it will be no different tomorrow if you take me in.” Who 
could blame this young man if he wavered between right and 
wrong for a brief moment? The agent was arrested, presented 
in court, and again released with only the imposition of a 
small fine. 
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That federal agents were kept busy in prohibition days 

is shown by the report of the Commissioner of Prohibition 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. In this report the 
Commissioner writes, 
Prohibition agents made 68,173 arrests during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, and seized 8,633 automobiles valued at $3,290,830.88, 
and 64 boats, valued at $687,480. As the result of the work of such 
agents, prohibition cases against 72,673 individuals were terminated in 
Federal courts, resulting in 54,085 convictions, of which number 22,405 
were given jail sentences.” 


The following year, when the Bureau of Prohibition was 
transferred to the Department of Justice, the Director of 
Prohibition said in his statement : 

The Bureau of Prohibition ended its first year under the Department 
of Justice on June 30, 1931. It made a total of 56,938 cases for prose- 
cution in the Federal courts and 8,251 cases for prosecution in the State 
courts, or a total of 66,189 cases. There were 59,805 cases terminated in 
the Federal courts and convictions in 51,360 cases. There were 8,826 
cases terminated in the State courts and convictions in 7,726 cases. 
There were 30,108 jail sentences, fines aggregating $5,606,331.21 im- 
posed, and 6,178 permanent injunctions granted in the Federal courts. 
There were 8,499 automobiles and 21,541 stills seized. The ratio of con- 
victions to terminations was 86 per cent in the Federal courts.” 


The illegal manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages 
increased far beyond the power of the officials to control 
it. Even where sentiment was strong against bootlegging 
and enforcement officers were supported, the federal, state, 
county, and municipal officials concentrated their energies 
with little or no ultimate effect. Speakeasies were like weeds; 
as soon as one was uprooted another would spring up. Insur- 
mountable obstacles were encountered in repressing the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicants. A citizen of previously good 
repute who resided in an exclusive section maintained in her 
palatial home a speakeasy for select customers, conducting 
the business with the knowledge of her husband and in the 


3 Report of the Commissioner of Prohibition for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1930, p. 9. 

% United States Department of Justice, Report of the Director of 
Prohibition for the Year Ending June 30, 1931, p. 1. 
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presence of her children. Social clubs which had hitherto 
prohibited the consumption of liquor on the premises, per- 
mitted the rule to be repealed by sufferance and did nothing 
to prevent the sale of liquor in the clubs by their employees. 
Reputable physicians and druggists conspired to defeat the 
law. What had at one time been a legitimate drug business 
became a liquor store. A very beautiful mansion in a most 
exclusive section was used for a distillery, and fashionably 
dressed women, operating expensive automobiles, delivered 
five-gallon cans of the distilled goods to the customers. Even 
political and other conferences were saturated with liquor, 
and bellboys, hotel clerks, housemaids, and taxi drivers all 
profited by serving as go-betweens or as the actual bootleg- 
gers. Home brew and its method of production was a common 
topic of conversation. Finally, it may be said that prohibition 
almost ruined the reputation of the federal police officials 
and the federal courts, because, try as hard as they might 
to maintain their dignity, there were occasions when federal 
prohibition agents violated their oath of office and federal 
courts resembled police courts. 

The reaction to repeal has not been so bad as was predicted. 
Nevertheless, it is menacing, primarily because the pendu- 
lum has swung to the other side; all the restrictions fought 
for in the days preceding prohibition have been lost and the 
regulation and control of liquor is back where it was almost 
a century ago: worse, because women do not hesitate to visit 
the bars and drink now, whereas in former years this was 
taboo, except in dives frequented by women of the under- 
world. Drunkenness has apparently increased, although there 
are no dependable figures at this time. It is believed“ that the 
immediate effect of repeal has increased immoderate drink- 
ing, and that more persons drive cars while drunk than 
prior to repeal. Yet it is too soon to determine the effect upon 
home life, and statistics on assaults, manslaughter, and hom- 
icides will have to wait until another day when they can be 
more carefully weighed. Police officers know that they will 
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be able to perform their duties much better under repeal 
conditions than under prohibition, and that it will undoubt- 
edly be wise to proceed cautiously in regaining lost ground. 

Wherever the liquor-dispensing business is too heavily 
licensed, bootlegging is certain to make its appearance; when 
the cost of liquor is raised because of severe regulations, one 
need not be surprised if the illegal manufacture and sale 
continues to exist. Where the hour of closing is too early to 
suit a number of customers, night clubs spring into exist- 
ence in geometrical proportion to the number of hours that 
the time of opening is shortened. Whether to license the sale 
of intoxicating liquors or to maintain a state monopoly is 
open to debate, although it does appear that in countries 
where state monopoly exists the business is less controlled 
by politics and officials are not often corrupted. Such a sys- 
tem seems to have much to commend it over the licensing 
method. Proponents of the state monopoly system argue that, 
since the profits are taken out of the business, consumption 
is not stimulated, and therefore there will be less drinking; 
and further, that through this form of control the alliance 
between liquor manufacturers and dispensers and criminals 
is completely destroyed. 

However offensive the liquor business may be, the solution 
does not rest with the police. Attempts to substitute enforce- 
ment for education are the height of folly. There can be no 
question about the wisdom of abstinence from any and all 
alcoholic indulgence, but such abstinence cannot be brought 
about by attempting to compel people to obey legislative 
enactments. Baer, quoted by Aschaffenburg, writes: “In Ire- 
land, Father Matthew succeeded, by the power of his person- 
ality and his enthusiastic speeches, in making total abstainers 
of 1,800,000 persons in the course of a few years. The result 
was that whereas in 1838, 12,096 serious crimes were com- 
mitted in Ireland, in 1841 the number had sunk to 773, a 
sixteenth part.” 

The teaching of temperance must be undertaken on a large 
scale and the virtues of temperance instilled in the minds of 
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children in the formative years of their lives. This teaching 
must be on a sound and factual basis, but at the same time 
tied up with the emotional life so that the individual may 
resist temptations without effort. Repression in any form 
should by all means be taken away from the police, who are 
charged with the responsibility of preventing crime, and 
assigned to a new agency. Corruption will then, at least, 
affect only a few persons and not an entire police force; if 
prestige suffers, it need not be the prestige of those who are 
primarily the guardians of the peace. Minor restrictions may 
perhaps be incidentally enforced by the police, provided 
community sentiment is strong enough. In the passage of 
laws, however, the legislative bodies must take into account 
not the opinions of a militant minority, but the customs and 
habits of the generality of the people. 


NARCOTICS 


An important difference in the enforcement of laws pertain- 
ing to narcotics as distinguished from laws pertaining to 
immoral or improper social behavior is found in the publie 
attitude toward the social menace inherent in their use. Pub- 
lic sentiment with respect to narcotics is undivided in its 
condemnation. Few indeed are the persons who do not be- 
heve that the world would be better were it possible to elimi- 
nate the sale, for illegal purposes, of habit-forming drugs. 
Officers are therefore well supported by the citizens in their 
efforts to stamp out the distribution of these commodities. 
The deteriorating effects of drugs upon the victims, and the 
intimate association of the drug habit with the commission 
of crimes, are so inescapably evident that the police are en- 
couraged to employ every means known to them to eliminate 
the supply agent and the peddler. 

The miserable and pathetic dope addicts are, more often 
than not, weak members of society who are inevitably doomed 
to be socially handicapped. Among them are to be found 
psychopathic, emotionally unstable, neurotic, eccentric, and 
irresponsible people, as well as social and industrial misfits. 
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-Oceasionally, through accident or otherwise, some of the best 
members of society become addicted to the habit, and the 
transformation from what was once a respectable citizen 
into a dirty, unkempt, ragged vagabond is startling. 

The majority of the drug users ultimately become beggars 
or criminals. Many of the women become prostitutes, not 
because the drug necessarily demoralizes them (although it 
does have the effect of making them lazy), but for the pur- 
pose of getting money to purchase the drug. The ordinary 
user needs at least eight grains daily to satisfy him. A few 
actually use as much as sixty grains. As a result of the tre- 
mendous fight against the traffic, drug prices have gone up 
so that the ordinary morphine user has to pay from 50 cents 
to $1.50 for each grain that he uses. 

In the popular notion the number of criminals that use 
drugs is greatly exaggerated. Dr. L. L. Stanley, of the State 
Penitentiary at San Quentin, California, in a study of the 
use of narcotics by criminals committed to that institution 
over a period of ten years, found that the percentage of drug 
addicts among the criminals was low (3 to 6 per cent). How- 
ever, the total number of crimes committed by addicts is 
large—not major offenses, but numerous minor crimes com- 
mitted by a few drug users. The addict, desperate because 
of his craving for the drug, travels from store to store or 
place to place, picking up with incredible rapidity small or 
large articles, regardless of their value. Major crimes com- 
mitted by “drug-soaked fiends” are comparatively rare. There 
is error also in the idea that many children are drug users. 
Of the 3,370 persons arrested for violation of drug laws, re- 
ported to the Department of Justice in 1933, only 139 were 
below the age of 21 years.” 

Because of the pitiable plight of addicts and their for- 
lorn and sickly appearance when they are brought into the 
court, the judge’s sympathy 1s aroused and he will not, as 
arule, commit them to penal institutions. Of the drug addicts 
brought before the courts in one city, 86 per cent were re- 
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leased by the judges.” Not only are the judges’ sympathies 
with the narcotic users, but also judges have learned from 
years of experience that nothing is accomplished by putting 
them in jail. The eradication of drug addiction by short jail 
sentences has proved a futile effort. The victims can neither 
be deterred nor improved by such treatment. 

Progress has been made in reducing the sale of narcoties 
during the last thirty years, with the result that the opium 
agents of the past are gone forever. It is no longer possible 
to buy a 10-cent card of opium, which was quite enough to 
last the smoker all day. The passing of the opium peddler 
in this country is attributable entirely to educational propa- 
ganda. Not so many years ago the narrow, dingy, ill-lighted 
rooms with two tiers of bunks filled with opium smokers of 
all nationalities were a common, disgusting sight. A few Chi- 
nese smokers remain, but the spectacle of black, white, red, 
and yellow persons all smoking opium together is no longer 
to be seen. The cheap lodging houses that used to cater exclu- 
sively to drug addicts have also been eliminated by educa- 
tional methods and they are not likely ever to return. 

Education is also having an effect upon the traffic in, and 
the use of, drugs. Comparatively little drug peddling is now 
found in small communities; the business seems to be confined 
to large cities. So long as there are weak members of society, 
there will still exist a demand for drugs, and where there 
is a demand, notwithstanding legal prohibitions, some con- 
sclenceless person will always be willing to meet it. 

Because of the character of the vice, and the fact that it 
is tabooed by society, its operations are conducted secretly. 
This makes it difficult for the police to get the evidence 
necessary to convict peddlers and agents. Informers are re- 
quired, and whenever addicts are used as informers, the 
peddlers either cut off their supply, thus forcing them out 
of the community, or arrange to have them murdered. Em- 
ployment of such persons, nevertheless, still remains the 
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most effective method used by police to apprehend peddlers 
and supply agents. 

Unique sales methods, which effectively stop the police 
from getting evidence, have been developed by dealers in 
narcotics. One notorious peddler circulated the information 
among trusted customers that, in future, they were to put 
their money in an envelope and deposit this in a letterbox 
which was attached to his yard gate. The amount of money 
and the initial on the envelope would indicate the quantity 
and kind of drug wanted. After depositing the money, the 
addict was to walk away, to return a moment later and extri- 
cate the envelope, in which the peddler had meanwhile de- 
posited the drug and from which the money was removed. 
Conviction under such conditions is almost impossible. No 
one sees the individuals take the money out of the envelope 
or put the drug in it, there is no spoken word, and even if 
the officers do take the drugs out of the box and arrest the 
suspect, the defense is always the same: that the drug ped- 
dler has been “framed by the fiend.” 

One notorious peddler stood on a corner and waited until 
his customer dropped money near a telephone pole. He picked 
it up, and one of his agents put the drug wanted, as indi- 
cated by the amount of money, in a crevice in the same tele- 
phone pole. Where money is taken by one person and the 
package is inserted by another, conviction is difficult if not 
impossible. Recently the automobile has been used in the sale 
and distribution of drugs. That the police are not far behind 
the dealers in illegal narcotics, however, is evidenced by the 
fact that the federal authorities have confiscated a number 
of automobiles that have been used for this purpose. 

The drugs most commonly used by the addicts are cocaine, 
opium, morphine, heroin, and cannabis. According to Ray 
H. Pinker,” “The relative use of narcotic drugs throughout 
the state [California] in 1931-1932 will give an idea as to 
their relative occurrence: Morphine, 38 per cent, Opium, 34 


“Preliminary Tests for Narcotics,” International Association for 
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per cent, Cannabis, 16 per cent, Cocaine, 6 per cent, Yen 
Shee, 4 per cent, Heroin, 2 per cent.” 

Morphine, opium, cannabis, and cocaine are described by 
the same author as follows: 


Morphine is the chief alkaloid obtained from opium. The pure alka- 
loid, which is uncommon, occurs in short, transparent, colorless and 
odorless trimetric prisms. The common water-soluble salts are the sul- 
phate and hydrochloride occurring in white silky needles or feathery 
crystals, sometimes compressed into cubical masses, or a white erystal- 
line powder—inodorous. May occur in compressed hypodermic tablet 
form—circular tablets about one-eighth inch in diameter—flat top and 
base. A sedative and narcotic. 

Opium is the air-dried, milky exudation obtained by incising the un- 
ripe capsules of the Oriental poppy. It occurs in irregular brownish- 
blackish gummy masses somewhat lustrous and resembling ordinary 
black pitch, plastic when fresh, hard and brittle when old; varies con- 
siderably. Characteristic odor. Used by smoking in a special pipe known 
as the opium pipe, sometimes chewed. Yen Shee is the name applied to 

opium ashes after the material has been smoked. Has the appearance of 
small bits of coke. Comes in three grades, depending upon the number 
of times it has been smoked and the percentage of alkaloids still remain- 
ing unvolatilized. Smoked and chewed. Sedative and narcotic. 

Cannabis, Indian hemp, loco weed, or marihuana, consists of the 
flowering tops (seeds, etc.) and leaves of a plant having the biological 
name Cannabis sativa (other species Indica and Mexicana). Aggluti- 
nated masses or fragments consisting of short stems with leaf-like bracts 
or flowers or more or less developed seeds; color green, dark green to 
greenish brown; odor agreeable, heavy and narcotic. Usually full of 
seeds identical in appearance with large spherical hemp seeds found in 
bird seed. Addicts smoke this pure or mixed with tobacco. Alcoholic 
extracts and tinctures may be taken internally by mouth. Powerful 
nervous stimulant. 

Cocaine is derived from the leaves of a plant having the biological 
name of Hrythroxylon coca, sometimes spoken of as coca leaves. Coca 
should not be confused with cocoa, a popular beverage. Cocoa and its 
relative, chocolate, are derived from the seeds of a tree. Coca leaves are 
uncommon, so will not be discussed here. Cocaine is an alkaloid, i. e., a 
complex substance composed of the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen. The pure alkaloid occurs as colorless crystals, or a white 
erystalline powder—odorless. The water-soluble salt, cocaine hydro- 
chloride (the only common form), occurs as colorless transparent crys- 
tals, lustrous leaflets, or white crystalline powder. Crude forms of the 
alkaloid or its salts may be yellowish. 
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Most of the raw opium in this country is smuggled in on 
the Atlantic Coast and in the Gulf area, whereas the heaviest 
seizures of prepared opium have been made by the federal 
officials on the Pacific Coast. Contraband morphine, how- 
ever, has been seized in quantities in every part of the nation, 
the largest seizures being made on the Pacific Coast. Heroin, 
which is illegally smuggled in from Europe, is found in great 
quantities at all the Atlantic ports; cocaine is smuggled into 
the states that border Mexico. Cannabis, better known as 
marihuana and occasionally referred to by addicts as “Mary 
Warner,” is commonly used by the Mexican members of 
our population, although its use is not limited to Mexicans. 
It produces a feeling of mental and physical power when 
smoked in a cigarette. When, however, the users ply them- 
selves with too much of this drug, they are bereft of reason 
and are capable of committing most atrocious crimes. Opium 
and its derivatives have the immediate effect of soothing the 
individual, but with continued use the addict loses interest 
in all forms of endeavor, becomes lazy and unambitious, and 
degenerates into a dependent parasite. Courage, physical and 
moral, as well as physical strength is appreciably weakened 
with prolonged use. Opium addicts are not liars and thieves 
because of the direct effect of the drug, but entirely as a 
result of the inability to get a supply adequate to satisfy 
their cravings. When they are out of the drug they will not 
hesitate to lie, steal, or take any chance to get it or money 
to purchase it; even murder is possible under those circum- 
stances. The violent emotions or the desire to commit crimes 
are greatly inhibited when the addict can get enough drug 
to satisfy his craving. 

Heroin is rapidly supplanting morphine because morphine 
is being stamped out of the market and peddlers have little 
of. it for sale. Cocaine, another drug commonly used by ad- 
dicts, has a stimulating effect and when it is used moderately, 
impulses are translated into action. Newspaper reporters 
usually mean a cocaine user when they write that a “drug- 
soaked fiend’ has held up a bank or store or committed some 
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atrocious crime. When the user takes too much cocaine he 
becomes suspicious, fearful, and hyperactive, and if he be- 
lieves that enemies are pursuing him or fears that his liberty 
may be curtailed, he may become a dangerous individual. 

Accurate data on the number of addicts are not obtainable 
and figures submitted by students of this subject are rough 
guesses at best. The California State Narcotic Committee 
estimates the number to be about 100,000.* No help can be 
expected from the police reports, because in every state dif- 
ferent methods are used in compiling the data about drug 
users and drug peddlers. From February 1 to December 31, 
1932, 2,648 persons were arrested by the police for violating 
the drug laws.” Obviously, this figure represents an incom- 
plete record of the arrests of all violators of narcotic laws in 
the United States, because 5,193 persons were convicted of 
violating the federal narcotic laws by federal agents alone 
for the year ending June 30, 1929. The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s report shows that, for the year 1930, 7,465 persons 
were reported to be violators of the internal revenue laws 
dealing with narcotics and 4,010 persons were tried in the 
courts for such violations.” From January 1, 1932, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, 4,033 persons were reported for violating the 
internal revenue narcotic laws, and 2,230 narcotic cases were 
tried in the courts.” 

Federal and state agents can supply no dependable infor- 
mation on the illegal manufacture of narcotics. Officials of 
the League of Nations estimated that in the years from 1926 
to 1930, inclusive, not less than one hundred tons of mor- 
phine and six tons of cocaine were manufactured for the 
illicit traffic.” The California Narcotic Committee estimated 
that thirteen tons of morphine or its equivalent are used by 
the addicts each year in the United States. Federal officers 

8 Survey of Drug Addiction in California, p. 12 (1932). 
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* United States Department of the Treasury, Bureau of Narcotics, 
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seized from illicit agents 11,387 ounces of morphine in 1931, 
and 26,492 ounces in 1930. Their raids brought in 2,751 
ounces of heroin in 1930, but in 1931 the amount was 9,360 
ounces. Federal officers seized also, in raids, 1,187 pounds 
of opium in 1930 and 4,257 pounds of opium in 1931.” 

The interstate and international phases of this problem 
have roused the federal government to unusual activity in 
the suppression of illicit trade in narcotics. Annual reports 
of federal agents are filled with accounts of interstate and 
international traffic in these drugs. The following illustra- 
tions have been taken from these reports.” Federal agents 
learned that a narcotic peddler of San Antonio was ordering 
his drugs from an unidentified dealer in New York City. A 
university student, upon his arrival in Columbus, Ohio, took 
by mistake a traveling bag which was found to contain drugs; 
from the laundry marks on the wearing apparel in the bag, 
agents traced the drugs to the owner in Kentucky. A Los 
Angeles agent purchased drugs from a dealer in Nogales 
through an undercover operator. Federal officials learned 
that opium was sent from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to vari- 
ous cities in Ohio, New York, West Virginia, and other states. 

Divers devices have been used for smuggling drugs into 
this country. Automobile tires are filled with drugs and 
brought through international lines; heels of shoes have been 
hollowed and small boxes inserted therein for carrying drugs 
across the border; airships have evaded border patrolmen 
and transported drugs from neighboring countries. Ingenu- 
ity is required of officials at United States shipping ports 
because of the cunning exercised by smugglers in secreting 
drugs on ships, and later, when the ship enters the harbor, 
throwing them overboard in boxes identified by tags, to be 
retrieved by small boats. Anything and everything man can 
think of for bringing contraband goods into the country has 
been tried, with success at times. 


% Tbid., p. 16. 
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Some states have special narcotic agents whose entire time 
and attention is given to the suppression of the illegal trade 
in drugs. California is an example of a state where state nar- 
cotic agents codperate with local and federal authorities in 
fighting this nefarious traffic. Most of the large police de- 
partments in California have narcotic squads composed of 
trained, experienced men. Some of these squads, as also fed- 
eral, state, and county agents, are untiring in their coura- 
geous, intelligent, and honest efforts to stop the illegal use and 
sale of narcotics, but they have never been able to eradicate 
the peddler. The police narcotic squad in Los Angeles, in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, arrested 608 persons for 
violating drug laws or for being addicted to the use of drugs; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, they arrested 589 
persons. Since so many of the addicts obtain money for the 
purchase of drugs by begging, stealing, and other illegal 
methods, it often happens that they are booked for offenses 
other than the sale or the use of drugs. 

To police officials, it is plain that the elimination of this 
vice is impossible, but by use of effective educational methods 
and by the reclamation of early users when this is possible, 
the number of those who practice it may be reduced. 

However, at the behest of antinarcotic enthusiasts, the fed- 
eral government has been authorized to construct two insti- 
tutions to house persons addicted to the habit-forming drugs, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has been empowered to 
enter into contract for the construction of one of these build- 
ings at Frankfort, Kentucky. A provision has been included 
in the authorization which limits the cost to $3,500,000. The 
purpose of this “narcotic farm” is to reclaim as many drug- 
using derelicts as possible. Optimistic persons believe that 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the users may be rehabilitated. 

The Division of Mental Hygiene in the United States Pub- 
lie Health Service is charged, along with other duties, with 
the management of the two federal narcotic farms. The site 
for the second farm has been purchased in the vicinity of 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Commendable as are the humane efforts to hospitalize all 
addicts, the plan is utterly impracticable, as the size of the 
task precludes the possibility of success in this direction. 
Incidentally, there is no evidence to support the assertion 
that a great number of these sick people can be rehabilitated. 
If they cannot be cured, why waste the time and money? 
Moreover, the hospitalizing of all addicts will never be com- 
pletely accomplished, because of the magnitude of the task 
and ultimate cost to the taxpayers, and if only a few of 
the addicts are placed in hospitals, the hospitalization plan 
will be just one more feeble and useless gesture of the legis- 
lators to satisfy antinarcotic campaigners who vociferously 
and consistently demand that the government take action to 
stamp out the evil. 

Can the narcotic problem be met intelligently so that it 
may be controlled and possibly reduced to the point where 
it need no longer be regarded as a menace to the young men 
and women of this country, and where drug users will not 
aggravate the crime conditions, as they do at the present? 
Stringent laws, spectacular police drives, vigorous prosecu- 
tion, and imprisonment of addicts and peddlers have proved 
not only useless and enormously expensive as means of cor- 
recting this evil, but they are also unjustifiably and unbe- 
lievably cruel in their application to the unfortunate drug 
victims. Repression has driven this vice underground and 
produced the narcotic smugglers and supply agents, who 
have grown wealthy out of this evil practice and who by 
devious methods have stimulated traffic in drugs. Finally, 
and not the least of the evils associated with repression, the 
helpless addict has been forced to resort to crime in order 
to get money for the drug which is absolutely indispensable 
for his comfortable existence. 

The first step in any plan to alleviate this dreadful afflic- 
tion should be the establishment of federal control and dis- 
pensation—at cost—of habit-forming drugs. With the profit 
motive gone, no effort would be made to encourage its use by 
private dispensers of narcotics, and the drug peddler would 
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disappear. New addicts would be speedily discovered and 
through early treatment some of these unfortunate victims 
might be saved from becoming hopelessly incurable. 

Drug addiction, like prostitution, and like liquor, is not a 
police problem; it never has been, and never can be solved 
by policemen. It is first and last a medical problem, and if 
there is a solution it will be discovered not by policemen, but 
by scientific and competently trained medical experts whose 
sole objective will be the reduction and possible eradication 
of this devastating appetite. There should be intelligent treat- 
ment of the incurables in outpatient clinics, hospitalization 
of those not too far gone to respond to therapeutic measures, 
and application of the prophylactic principles which medi- 
cine applies to all scourges of mankind. Here, again, educa- 
tion of the masses is the keynote, first to cure or alleviation, 
and ultimately to prevention. 


CHAPTER IV 
TRAFFIC 


HE DUTIES Imposed upon the police by the major crime 
i bes vice-repression problems delegated to them for solu- 
tion may seem enough to exhaust the resources of any body 
of officials. There is assigned to them, however, another over- 
whelming task in the regulation and control of traffic. More- 
over, inherent in the performance of this task are factors that 
further handicap them in their relationship to a public whose 
cooperation is so vitally essential to the maintenance of law 
and order and the promotion of social security and social 
wellbeing. Not only does traffic duty reduce the number of 
policemen available for protection against criminals, but also, 
traffic violators, who are usually in all other respects law- 
abiding, are antagonized by censure and arrests for their 
failure to observe the regulations, and there is thus again 
ereated disrespect for law and law-enforcement officials. 

The traffic problem may be divided into three parts, each 
imposing distinct responsibilities upon the police, and each 
large enough in itself, considering the lack of public codpera- 
tion, to tax the ordinary police force to the limit of its capac- 
ity. In the order of their importance, these divisions are: 
(1) safety of streets and highways for both motor-vehicle 
operators and pedestrians; (2) prevention of traffic conges- 
tion and provision for a fast, uninterrupted traffic stream; 
(3) regulation and control of vehicle parking at the curb or 
on other parts of the street or highway. 

Solution of the traffic problem must be based on sound 
principles of engineering, education, and enforcement. First, 
through engineering methods, the facts of the difficulty are 
obtained and on this basis suggestions are made; second, 
through educational methods, the information gathered by 
the engineers and the conclusions they reach are publicized 
In an endeavor to make the public aware of the existing con- 
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ditions and of the necessity for conforming to the suggested 
remedies; third, enforcement should be provided for thorough 
legislation, which should be enacted only after the public has 
indicated its wholehearted support. 


SAFETY 


Traffic fatalities increased 500 per cent between 1913 and 
1932;' in the same period, the death rate for all other acci- 
dents dropped 42 per cent. Traffic deaths increased from 
4,227 in 1913 to 29,451 in 1932. In traffic accidents, in 1932, 
1,035,000 persons were injured. These figures surely present 
a situation that might be startling were it not so familiar. 
The types of accident that cause this huge and avoidable toll 
are listed in table 12. 

The figures in table 12 indicate that whereas more acci- 
dents resulted from the collision of one automobile with 
another than from the collision of automobiles with pedes- 
trians, the number of pedestrians killed outnumbered greatly 
the number of persons who suffered death in collisions of 
automobiles. Of every ten pedestrians involved in traffic acci- 
dents, one dies; of every one hundred persons involved in 
motor vehicle collisions, one is killed. These two forms of 
accident account for approximately 68 per cent of the deaths 
and 81 per cent of the injuries to persons in automobile accl- 
dents. In a special report prepared for the 1933 Conference 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police,’ it was 
stated that automobile accidents in the United States were 
more deadly than war, that such accidents killed more Ameri- 
cans during an equal peacetime period than lost their lives in 
the World War, that more than one-third of all accidents in 
the United States involved motor vehicles, and that in this 
country, in 1933, three times as many people were killed by 
vehicle operators as were murdered in the same year. 

Figures obtained by the National Automobile Chamber of 


1 National Safety Council, Accident Facts, p. 10 (1933). 


* “Report of Committee on Traffic Control and Safety,” International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Proceedings, vol. 40, p. 174 (1933). 
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Commerce show that, of the 33,330,572 automobiles regis- 
tered in the world in January, 1934, no fewer than 23,827,- 
290 were in the United States.’ The wide variances in manner 
of registration undoubtedly account in part for the differ- 


TABLE 12 
Typss or Accipsnt Resourine in Dears or [nsury TO 
Persons In 1934* 









Number of Persons 
accidenta injured cent 


ee 










































Collision with: 

Pedestrian...... 337 , 810 269 ,980 | 28.3 
Automobile..... 381,910 503,710 | 52.8 

Horse-drawn ve- 
hicle......... 7 5 5,720 6 
Railroad train. . 6 3.3 4,770 5 
Street car....... 1.6 9! 13,360| 1.4 
Other vehicle... 1.0 1.0 8,590 9 
Fixed object.... 6.6 11.5 | 73,460 | 7.7 
Bicycle......... 2.2 1.6 { 17,170} 1.8 
Noncollision...... 5.3 12.6 | 54,380; 5.7 
Miscellaneous... .. 4 5 2,860 3 
Go Serie tate 100.0 100.0 | 954,000 | 100.0 


* Source: Travelera Insurance Company, Thou Shalt Not Kill! p. 5, table 1. 


ences in the respective traffic death rates in various countries 
(as shown in table 13), and indicate impressively the volume 
of the traffic stream in America. 

There are more registered automobiles in California than 
in Germany and France combined, and a larger number in 
New York State than the total number registered in England 
and Canada. 

Statistics compiled by the National Safety Council over 
a number of years show that the number of deaths and in- 
juries increases in proportion to the number of registered 
automobiles. The accident rate is not absolutely proportional 
to the registration, but other data recently assembled, more 


’ Automobile Facts and Figures, 1934, p. 80. 
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TABLE 13 
Dears Rates Per 100,000 Popunartion In 1930" 


United States..................00 0, 26.7 
Dcotlang 5.666644 ka She A SSS SA oaks s 15.4 
New Zealand............ 0.000 e cece 15.4 
Cannes, 665506 Ging cibaueeuenosawacee 12.6 
England and Wales................... 11.9 
Switzerland................ 0.00 cee aee 11.4 
Germany. ......... 0... cece eee eee 5.9 
SWeden scc.0 Wane oars ewer eke 4.4 


* Source: National Safety Council, Accident Facts, p. 
33 (1933). 


TABLE 14 


NuMBER or Deatus, AND Deatu Rares Per 100,000 PoruLaTion, PER 
100,000 Cars, AND PER 10,000,000 GALLONS oF GASOLINE IN THE 


rere 


Unrrep Srares; 1913, 1918, 1923-1933 INcLUsIVE* 


a ee ttre nin, et A 8 NR NR RA RT AN MAR tI 


Death Rates 

Year Per Per 10,000,000 

100,000 gallons 

population of gasoline 

1913 44 t 
1918 10.4 t 
1923 16.5 t 
1924 17.1 tT 
1925 10.0 25.5 
1926 20.1 23.9 
1927 21.8 23.5 
1928 23.3 23.0 
1929 25.7 22.0 
1930 26.7 22.3 
1931 27.1 21.9 
1932 23 .6 20.7 
1933f 24.7 21.7 





* Source: National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, Guides to Traffic Safety, 


p.7 pee: 


Gasoline consumption are not available for years before 1925. Those for sever- 
al years thereafter are 1n part on incomplete or not strictly comparable data and 
must be wceepiee with reserve. 

ma 
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particularly the number of gallons of gasoline consumed in 
operating motor vehicles, show that, if the number of motor 
vehicles and the number of miles traveled are known, one 
may with a reasonable degree of accuracy predict the number 
of accidents that will occur. This relationship is shown in 
table 14. 

Numerous efforts have been made to develop a reliable 
traffic index. Table 14 is one of the important attempts in 
this direction. Recently, however, the subject has been ap- 
proached in a new way by Chester C. Fisk, Assistant City 
Manager of Berkeley, California, who has sought to develop 
a traffic index by relating the number of accidents which 
occur at street intersections to vehicular flow. Speed, light- 
ing, enforcement, and other variables are being considered. 
From a preliminary study‘ and from unpublished data ¢ol- 
lected since, there is believed to be an intimate correlation 
between vehicular flow and the number of accidents, modi- 
fied by a slight increase in the traffic index as the volume of 
pedestrian traffic grows and a decrease as the ratio of the 
pedestrian to the vehicular traffic declines. 

The economic losses resulting from traffic accidents in 1933 
were four times those resulting from fire damage, approxi- 
mately equal to the entire cost of our public school system, 
and several times the cost of all the police departments in 
the United States.° Considering the amount of money paid 
for automobile insurance and hospital bills, and the increased 
taxation to provide the very best type of public roads and 
highways, and considering also the cost incident to traffic 
education, engineering, and enforcement, the bill becomes 
staggering in its proportions. 

Besides the economic effect, there must be taken into ac- 
count the heartaches associated with deaths and injuries, and 
the mental and nervous effects of accidents and high-speed 


‘ Fisk, “Measuring the Traffic Hazard at Street Intersections,” Public 
Management, vol. 15, pp. 179-181. See also his paper, “Traffic Accident 
Indexes,” Institute of Traffic Engineers, Proceedings, vol. 3, pp. 74-79. 


6 “Report of Committee on Traffie Control and Safety,” op. cit. 
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traffic upon individuals. Since the invention and general use 
of the automobile, traffic has come to move with great speed, 
and there are many persons, born and reared in preautomo- 
bile days, who cannot adjust themselves to the rapid vehicu- 
lar movement of the present. To be thus deprived of the use 
of thoroughfares because of their fear and timidity, is not a 
light burden for them to bear. 

When the old cable cars supplanted the horse-drawn street- 
cars, many persons were killed by these mass-transportation 
vehicles. In San Francisco, in the early nineties, when most 
of the mass transportation in the city was by cable-drawn 
vehicles, a cartoon appeared in a daily paper, depicting death 
as the operator of a cable car which was running down and 
maiming a number of persons as it traveled on the streetcar 
tracks at a speed of eight miles an hour. No sooner had street 
users adjusted themselves to cable-car speed than electric 
cars were introduced, and death again followed in the wake 
of this increased speed on the thoroughfares. 

Various conditions, both physical and personal, have been 
named as causes of accidents, and proposals for their removal 
have been made and sometimes carried out. Defective mech- 
anism of automobiles and poor surface conditions of streets 
and highways have been recognized as physical factors. Man- 
ufacturers therefore each year devise new methods for in- 
creasing the safety of the vehicles produced, and legislative 
agencies require frequent checks on the condition of head- 
lights and brakes. Almost every governmental unit now 
maintains a department the function of which is to keep 
streets and highways in suitable condition for travel; im- 
provements in road construction are constantly being made 
in all parts of the country. 

The physical factors of vehicular and road condition, how- 
ever, are of relatively minor importance. Police’ and Na- 
tional Safety Council’ reports show that 99 per cent of all 
accidents occur on excellent roads; 90 per cent occur on a 


* Berkeley, Police Department, Annual Report, 1934. 
7 Accident Facts (1933), op. cit. 
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dry surface, that is, where there is no rain or snow to make 
the street or road slippery; in 90 per cent of the accidents, 
the visibility is clear : the vehicle operator can see in all direc- 
tions and has ample opportunity to avoid the accident; more 
than 70 per cent of the vehicles involved in accidents are 
either found or reported to be mechanically perfect; and 
at the time of the accident 88 per cent of the operators are 
traveling in a straight path, not turning in either direction. 
Information on other physical factors shows that 85 per cent 
of all accidents occur on clear days; 50 per cent occur between 
5 and 8 P.M. (and traffic counts prove that 40 per cent of the 
vehicular movement flows between these hours) ; 75 per cent 
occur when the owner is driving the automobile; and 50 per 
cent of the persons involved in accidents are under 30 years 
of age. 

From these data, the conclusion may well be drawn that 
physical factors contribute less to accident causation than 
has been believed, and that careful study of personal factors 
may be productive of valuable information in determining 
causes of traffic casualties. The idea of individual responsi- 
bility for accidents is, of course, not new; it is upon this 
theory, indeed, that legislation for traffic regulation has been 
based. To place one’s trust in rigid enforcement of traffic 
laws is futile; enforcement does not insure reduction in acci- 
dents because it does not succeed in inducing observance of 
the laws; only the power of public opinion can compel re- 
spect and obedience. However adequate and wise the regu- 
latory measures may be, they are only empty words unless 
public opinion compels their uniform observance and support 
by the people whom they affect, both drivers and pedestrians. 

There are also to be considered those persons who must be 
considered as “accident-prone,” whose records show that they 
are incapable of taking the right action in emergencies. For 
these individuals, the mere passing of laws has not helped 
and never will help in making them better drivers. Business 
organizations that employ vehicle drivers, such as streetcar 
companies, railroad companies, owners of trucking and bus 
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fleets, and other similar industries, learn through tests what 
drivers are more likely than others to cause or to have acci- 
dents. It should be possible for governmental agencies to 
make similar tests, and whenever this type of person is dis- 
covered driving an automobile, means should be found to 
deprive him of his driving privileges. A study made by O. W. 
Wilson, Chief of Police of Wichita, Kansas, shows that the 
man who has been arrested for driving while drunk or for 
reckless driving is sixteen times more likely to be involved in 
an automobile accident than a person who has not been ar- 
rested on similar charges. Furthermore, the motor-vehicle 
operator who has suffered an accident is four times more 
likely to be involved in another accident than the person who 
has not. 

The burden of proof of one’s ability to operate a vehicle 
safely should be placed upon the personal qualifications of 
the applicant for a driver’s license. Too much emphasis has 
been placed upon the physical factors underlying accidents 
when, as a matter of fact, most of the contributories are psy- 
chological or moral in character. Inattention for a fraction 
of a second, haste, rashness, carelessness, indifference, or emo- 
tional instability, if only for a brief moment, may produce an 
accident; therefore, in any scheme to exclude unfit drivers, 
consideration must be given to the mental and emotional 
factors which are directly or indirectly productive of most 
of the accidents. 

A study made by Clarence P. Taylor, Assistant State 
Traffic Engineer of Massachusetts, of driving behavior at 
a typical intersection in a city of 85,000 inhabitants, contains 
some interesting illustrations. One vehicle operator who was 
approaching a street intersection at a rapid rate of speed 
deliberately turned around in the seat, lifted a package from 
the bottom of his car, and put it on the rear seat. A collision 
would have occurred had not the driver of another vehicle 
crossing that intersection exercised more than usual caution. 
A pedestrian stepped from between automobiles parked at 


§ Personal communication. 
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the curb, and, without looking to right or left, proceeded to 
cross the thoroughfare; the quick reaction of the operator 
of an approaching vehicle saved the pedestrian from being 
killed. On several occasions, the attention of the drivers was 
distracted just as they were approaching the intersection, 
thus reducing their awareness and power to control their 
automobiles should an emergency arise. The study proved 
that people generally seem to be unaware of the dangers that 
exist on the streets and highways, and that more attention 
must therefore be given to the educational phases of accident 
prevention. 

Any program for the reduction of accidents on streets and 
highways, in order to be effective, must be supported by (1) 
the removal of all hazardous conditions from the roads, and 
(2) educational activities especially designed to improve the 
habits, manners, and general behavior of the people who 
travel the public thoroughfares. Competent engineering is 
therefore the first requirement in the development of such 
a program in order to ascertain the factors underlying the 
accidents that occur in each locality. In a few large commu- 
nities, including Chicago, Los Angeles, and Boston, civie 
organizations have been aroused by the menacing proportions 
of the traffic problem, and have promoted scientific traffic 
surveys. The state of Massachusetts, recognizing the state- 
wide implications of the traffic problem, has established a 
state traffic engineering office, and now no action is taken to 
regulate and control traffic in that state unless it is in accord 
with studies made in that office. 

Traffic education should be directed at the elimination of 
unfit drivers and training in the establishment of proper 
driving habits. Operators must be impressed with a sense of 
responsibility as well as with the necessity of conforming to 
reasonable traffic rules, and they should be required to dem- 
onstrate their ability to drive safely and satisfactorily. The 
public must be awakened to the dangers that are ever present 
on the streets and highways, and made so aware of them that 
caution and courtesy will become habitual. Correct driving 
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practices should become fixed habits, so that the operator 
will instinctively act correctly in emergencies. Acquisition 
of such habits depends, in an appreciable degree, upon the 
general attitude of the public toward vehicle operation. For 
some persons, good driving habits are not easy to acquire 
under the most favorable circumstances, but once such habits 
are firmly established, even the habitually inattentive, emo- 
tionally twisted, or excitable individual acts obediently to 
them in emergencies. 

Thus reénforcing each other, adequate education, followed 
by proper legislation for traffic safety, may succeed in elimi- 
nating the unfit drivers and in establishing acceptable rules 
of traffic conduct. Provision should be made by law to pro- 
hibit the licensing of potentially dangerous drivers, such as 
the temperamentally unfit, alcoholics, drug addicts, and those 
subject to any other physical, psychological, or moral defects 
which may reduce their driving efficiency to a point where 
they may become a menace to others. Every operator of a 
vehicle involved in an automobile accident should be obliged 
to prove to competent experts that he is not defective in 
any one of these respects before being again permitted to 
drive his vehicle. Some motor-car operators think, curiously 
enough, that when they have insured their automobile, they 
have no further obligations to their fellow drivers, and that 
they may then drive as recklessly as they please on streets 
and highways. Persons who show such utter disregard for 
the rights of others will change their tactics only when they 
are made to realize that they may at any time lose the privi- 
lege of operating a vehicle. Even such obviously protective 
legislative measures as these, however, can be successfully 
enforeed only if they receive the enthusiastic interest and 
support of the vehicle-using public. 


PEDESTRIAN SAFETY 
Where pedestrian and vehicular traffic attempt to travel in all 
directions without restriction, continuous confusion prevails. 
Movement is blocked or retarded, tempers are lost, operators’ 
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nerves are worn to the breaking point from dodging elderly 
persons, women carrying children or packages in their arms, 
or dull, drunken, careless, or reckless pedestrians. The walk- 
ers are frightened, irritated, injured, or killed by the less 
alert, reckless, befuddled, or incompetent vehicle operators. 
Protection for all pedestrians is an obviously impossible po- 
lice task, for the cost of placing traffic signals or traffic police- 
men at all intersections, even in the central business section 
alone, is prohibitive. Were it possible to station policemen at 
every corner, it would still be impossible to provide adequate 
protection against pedestrian accidents, because of the com- 
mon disregard for protective regulations. 

Pedestrians display an astounding lack of caution in cross- 
ing and walking along thoroughfares. Jaywalkers are as 
common on Broadway in the metropolis as on Main Street 
in the smallest hamlet. Recklessly they dart from behind 
vehicles into the swiftly moving traffic stream, and however 
cautious drivers may be, they find it almost impossible to 
avoid injuring or killing the pedestrian. 

Responsibility for the safety of pedestrians must be shared 
equally by the pedestrians, the vehicle operators, and the 
police. Not until all cooperate in the fullest measure will 
there be any appreciable reduction in the accident rate. 
Attempts to control traffic without public support have 
failed, but wherever people have codperated in a coordinated 
program the results have been favorable. Experience with 
the junior traffic-police plan, in which school children are 
organized to regulate and control traffic at school crossings, 
and the children are taught not to cross until the “all clear” 
signal is given by the junior policemen, has proved the effec- 
tiveness of codperation. In one city where this system has 
been used for more than ten years, not a single death or 
injury to a child has occurred at school crossings during that 
time. 

Pedestrian control must be reasonable; pedestrians will 
not obey signals and remain standing on a corner when no 
traffic is passing through an intersection. Safety islands im- 
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pose an additional hazard upon the vehicle operator, and in 
general their use is to be avoided. In some cities it will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to establish subways similar to those 
now found on Michigan Boulevard in the central business 
section of Chicago, but, so far, the expense incident to their 
installation and the many kinds of police hazard created by 
them have prevented a more general introduction of pedes- 
trian passageways. With the growing volume of vehicular 
traffic, and the increased congestion of both vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic in business areas, it becomes evident that 
satisfactory control will necessitate some manner of separa- 
tion of the two forms of traffic. 


CONGESTION 


Although safety 1s unquestionably the most important phase 
of the traffic regulatory and control work of the police de- 
partment and must of necessity take precedence over other 
traffic duties, the problems involved in traffic congestion press 
closely for solution in all American cities. A new sense of 
regional unity has followed the general use of the automobile 
and the improved highways, with the inevitable result that 
business has crowded into one section of each natural area. 
The traffic density, or congestion, thus created has never 
been equalled in this or any other country and its existence 
compels legislative bodies to give thought to regulatory and 
control measures. 

Financial losses traceable to congestion delays, nonparking 
facilities, taxi cruising, and all the other wastages peculiar 
to unscientific traffic regulation and control are enormous. 
The cost of gasoline consumed in the stopping and starting 
processes and the amount of time thus lost by the vehicle 
operators and their passengers runs into millions of dollars 
annually. So many policemen are assigned to perform traffic 
duties that regular patrol posts are almost entirely deserted. 

Yet intersection control is essential because without such 
regulation the traffic stream would soon become dammed or 
frozen, in most cities, and measurable suffering would follow. 
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Business would be paralyzed and millions of dollars would 
be lost if the police failed to keep the business avenues open 
for traffic during the operating hours. Shopping would vir- 
tually cease, store and house deliveries would end, and even 
the merchants who conduct a cash-and-carry business could 
not replenish their stock and might be forced to close their 
doors. Freight haulers cannot assume the increased expense 
of handling commodities; they must add this item to the bills 
rendered their customers, who, in turn, collect it from the 
ultimate consumers. Mass carriers, including trains, street- 
cars, and busses, are now operating at a much heavier cost 
than formerly, partly because of traffic congestion, and any 
additional delay to the free movement of mass-transportation 
vehicles is at once reflected in additional operating cost. This 
increased operating expense must be paid by the users of the 
carriers. Finally, if traffic were improperly managed, not 
only would business stagnate and freight and passenger traf- 
fic be rapidly increased to the point where it would become 
too costly, but also property values in the central business 
section would diminish with great acceleration, thereby caus- 
ing financial losses to the many owners of property in this 
area. 

One of the results of congestion in the “downtown” busi- 
ness districts is decentralization of shopping areas. It was 
inevitable that this movement should have begun, and un- 
doubtedly it will gain in importance and favor as congestion 
increases in the busier sections. Vehicle users travel the path 
of least resistance. If they can shop satisfactorily in a neigh- 
borhood center, they will get into their cars in their own 
garages and drive straight to the neighborhood shops, thus 
avoiding all the annoyances of the regulations in larger busi- 
ness sections. Trade in the “downtown” area will decrease 
with the growth of smaller business centers; if the decen- 
tralization comes not too abruptly, but gradually, the losses 
will be less. 

Decentralization, of course, has created new traffic prob- 
lems for the police. Neighborhood shopping districts want 
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all the “frills” of the large central section. They insist upon 
parking restrictions, intersection control by traffic officers or 
signal lights, and rigid enforcement of all traffic rules and 
regulations. Whether the traffic associated with business ac- 
tivity is congested in a central area or is scattered among 
smaller districts, the police still have the problem of provid- 
ing means for swift, smooth movement of the stream of 
vehicles and pedestrians with the least possible loss to the 
inhabitants of the community. 


PARKING 


A cause of unhappiness among policemen is the system preva- 
lent in many cities of restricting the parking time of vehicles 
on certain streets. No intelligent policeman can conceive it 
to be a duty of his office to tag cars for overtime parking. 
It is a child’s work and consumes time that should be em- 
ployed profitably otherwise. This duty is detested by police- 
men because there is associated with the enforcement of 
parking regulations every form of destructive criticism. Un- 
fortunately for the police, the resentment of the individual 
who has been tagged for violating parking regulations reaches 
beyond the particular official who serves the summons to 
appear in court, to all the members of the force. How to 
maintain the respect and support of the public and at the 
same time enforce parking regulations is one of the police- 
man’s most perplexing puzzles. 

Tagging automobiles adds to the demoralization of police 
organizations because people upon whom are served notices 
to appear in court always make an effort to find some poli- 
tician to “square the tag.” This custom, which is followed on 
a very large scale in many cities, has led to the popular 
belief that any crime may be condoned and any person may 
escape punishment, provided only he knows a politician with 
power enough to induce or compel the police officials and 
courts to release the malefactor. The continued efforts of 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, bankers, and others who have 
their offices or places of business in the restricted section to 
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induce policemen to accept bribes in the form of money, 
meals, commodities, and other favors for the privilege of 
letting their cars, or those of their customers, patients, or 
clients, stand overtime in front of their places of business, 
are a corrupting influence which challenges control. 

No one is satisfied with the parking regulations, irrespec- 
tive of how carefully they may be drafted. The businessman 
and the vehicle operator both want more restrictions for the 
other fellow and less for themselves. Using the public street 
for a garage is a public nuisance, except for the individual 
who parks his car at the curb. Primarily, the purpose of 
streets and highways is to provide a means of conveying 
passengers and commodities from one place to another in a 
convenient, safe, and economical manner. But because of 
the concentration of stores, terminals, warehouses, hotels, 
banks, and office and other buildings in one section of a com- 
munity, and the inevitable attendant congestion, the streets 
as now constructed fail of their purpose. They are loaded 
to the limit during business hours and are completely over- 
taxed at some times of the day. The utilization of any part 
of the street for parking purposes retards traffic movement 
and conflicts with the purpose for which the street was con- 
structed. 

To reduce, by curb parking, the number of traffic lanes 
where they are most needed, delays mass transportation, ob- 
structs passage of emergency vehicles, prevents ingress to 
hotels, theaters, and business places, and increases the fire 
and police hazards. The cost of widening or straightening 
the streets is prohibitive. Unless, therefore, some other pro- 
vision is made for the parking of vehicles, parking restric- 
tions will be required not only to provide for a free vehicular 
movement, and to make more convenient the loading and 
unloading of business supplies, but also to increase the safety 
factor. 

Intolerable curb-parking conditions are brought about, for 
the most part, by the selfishness, laziness, or impatience of 
motor-vehicle users. Traffic policemen never cease to wonder 
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at the discourteous behavior of the ordinary motorist. De- 
spite the fact that parking regulations are drafted solely for 
the convenience and safety of the public, each vehicle opera- 
tor insists upon an unlimited parking space in front of the 
building in which he desires to transact his business, and he 
often becomes angry and loses his temper if he must walk 
a few feet because he cannot find such a space. Arrest “blot- 
ters” at the police stations are filled with the names of other- 
wise good citizens who, in spite of the traffic rules, persist in 
double parking or in parking in front of fire hydrants, drive- 
ways, loading zones, in prohibited areas, or too near street 
intersections. 

The practice of double parking well illustrates the common 
disregard that the motorist has for the rights of others. Not 
only does the double parker block the way of other users of 
the streets, but not infrequently, according to police reports 
of accidents, he causes vehicles in one lane to collide with 
another line of moving vehicles. 

Surely there can be no question that it is inadvisable to 
obstruct the visibility of a fast-moving traffic stream by park- 
ing too near the corner, and if people would use ordinary 
intelligence and exhibit good manners when they are in auto- 
mobiles, no legislative action should be necessary to prevent 
this practice. However, the common disregard that motorists 
have for the safety and convenience of others has compelled 
legislators to give their attention to this particular subject. 
Pedestrians’ and motorists’ lives are in danger when their 
vision is obstructed, but notwithstanding the legislation 
against it in many cities, the persistent practice of parking 
cars at the curb right up to the intersecting street line may 
be seen generally throughout the country. 

It would also seem needless to notify the driving public 
that parking on streets adjacent to schools is full of hazard, 
because children at play are always forgetful of possible 
danger and run out into the street from behind parked cars. 
The operator, if he reacts quickly, may swing into the lane 
going in the opposite direction, or if his reaction time is 
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slow, may run over and injure or perhaps kill the child. 
Nevertheless, the policeman is constantly occupied in tagging 
cars the owners and operators of which are careless about 
the lives and limbs of others. 

The erroneous opinions in respect to traffic are numerous. 
For example, after an intensive survey of the central busi- 
ness district in Chicago,’ it was learned that the merchants 
in that area derived little benefit from curb parking in front 
of their doors because most of the customers, according to 
the investigators, came to that section in mass-transportation 
vehicles. Retail dealers in the same city have found that, 
since the “no parking’ restrictions were imposed by ordi- 
nance, not only have they suffered no loss in business, but 
also, and important to them as well as to the customers, store 
deliveries are more readily made than was possible in the 
period preceding the adoption of the restrictive measures. 
The survey revealed that only 1,505 out of 96,082 store pa- 
trons were curb parkers, and that 87,332 were conveyed to 
the merchant’s place of business by mass-transportation ve- 
hicles. It was an almost impossible task, however, to convince 
the merchants, after the study was completed, that only 
approximately 1.5 per cent of the persons who transacted 
business in their stores parked their cars at the curb while 
they shopped. 

It is not here suggested that parking should be absolutely 
prohibited in all business districts, but the Chicago study 
definitely proves that, where congestion occurs, it is worth 
while to search for causative factors, and to consider also 
the possibilities of eliminating curb parking in order to faci- 
litate traffic movement. 

Maxwell Halsey says” that the prohibition of parking in 
the Loop district of Chicago not only speeded up traffic, but 
also reduced accidents by 10 per cent. Following the installa- 


® McClintock, Report and Recommendations of the Metropolitan Street 
Traffic Survey, pp. 158-159. 

“What Has Parking Limitation Accomplished!” National Safety 
Council [Congress], Transactions, vol. 20, pp. 85-94 (October, 1931). 
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tion of “no parking” regulations in the central business dis- 
trict of Kansas City, the speed of all vehicles was increased 
25 per cent and accidents were reduced by from 50 to 80 per 
cent. With respect to safety as well as to finance, studies 
should be made, therefore, on restriction of curb parking in 
congested central business districts. 

Parking regulations must also be made for loading and un- 
loading merchandise at the curb, because, in the last analysis, 
this is the lifeblood of trade, and business would come to an 
abrupt end if merchandise transportation and delivery were 
stalled. In fact, the slightest deceleration in commodity dis- 
tribution, whether through improper or unnecessary parking 
or for some other reason, affects trade and adds measurably 
to distribution cost. 

No standard practice of parking regulation is observed 
throughout the various states in the United States. Sufficient 
studies have been made and facts obtained to warrant the 
utilization of this special device to correct most of the park- 
ing conditions that are to be found in many cities. The need 
for uniformity of parking regulations must be apparent to 
every person who has studied this problem seriously. Perhaps 
the first effort to get the subject squarely before the people 
in condensed form was contained in a paper presented by 
Maxwell Halsey in which he recommended for universal 
adoption the parking rules which follow: 

1. Prohibit parking back from the intersection a sufficient distance to 


prevent interference with the maximum line of sight permitted by the 
fixed obstruction on the corner of the intersection. 


2. Parking should be prohibited wherever it restricts the space avail- 
able for moving traffic below that necessary for two-way simultaneous 
movement, usually 20 feet. 

3. Double-line parking should not be permitted at any time or place. 


4. Angle parking should only be permitted on streets of sufficient 
width to permit two lanes in each direction, and only where the stalls 
have been marked off by lanes. 


5. Parking should be prohibited on the improved or travellable portion 
of the highway. 


6. Parking should be prohibited immediately adjacent to hills or 
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curves whenever it reduces the maximum visibility permitted by the 
fixed obstructions. 


7. Parking should be prohibited opposite streetcar tracks unless a full 
10-foot lane is available for moving traffic between the rail and the 
parked cars. 


8. Parking should be prohibited on the school side of streets imme- 
diately adjacent to schools and such areas should be designated as 
loading zones." 


For many reasons, not the least of which is that they do 
not make the laws, policemen can do little or nothing to solve 
the parking problem. Whatever they do, even though it is 
backed by the law, is severely criticized, and no coéperation 
is given to them in their attempts to improve methods. On 
all sides are to be heard the general complaints: “Traffic 
is terrible”; “The police are not doing anything to help the 
traffic situation”; “Any fool can do a better job than the 
police are doing in regulating and controlling traffic.” Rarely 
does it occur to the faultfinding public that, even if the po- 
lice wanted to do anything about the conditions complained 
about, the people would be the first to protest and the last 
to give their support. Policemen have come to believe that, 
whatever they do about traffic, they are “wrong.” One of the 
common responses to the policeman’s request to observe the 
regulations is: “I’m not doing any harm. Why don’t you 
catch a few burglars for yourselves instead of bothering good 
citizens ?” 

ENGINEERING 


Studies of traffic conditions in several of the large cities have 
shown that the least regulated traffic is the best regulated 
traffic. It is not difficult to conceive of the effect if too much 
restraint were imposed upon the free movement of a fast- 
flowing river; the same result is produced by undue repres- 
sion of traffic. However, where the traffic flow reaches the 
saturation point and the stream is obstructed, or where one 
stream becomes so dense and continuous that cross-street 
movement is dammed by either pedestrian or vehicular con- 


1 On. cit. 
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gestion at intersections, some form of control is unavoidable. 
Each point must have the exact amount of control necessary 
to meet the traffic emergencies, for any action taken will affect 
a large radius. Too much or too little regulation may be worse 
than no control at all. 

Where needless signal installations are made, or where po- 
licemen are detailed for point duty at traffic posts which do 
not require their services, not only is there a wasteful expen- 
diture of tax money and an imposition of additional operat- 
ing costs on vehicle owners because of the delays occasioned, 
but also the unnecessary control or regulatory measures 
breed contempt for all forms of traffic control or control 
devices. 

No form of traffic retardation, therefore, either by human 
or by mechanical means, should be instituted until traffic 
engineers have, first, passed upon the necessity therefor, 
second, ascertained the type and degree of regulation re- 
quired, and finally, decided upon the most efficient and eco- 
nomical type of control for a particular intersection, street, 
or community. 

Traffic conditions are affected by multitudinous variables, 
and each intersection, street, region, or community presents 
problems that differ widely. For example, the number of 
vehicles on the main street may vary from intersection to 
intersection; the volume of traffic crossing the main street 
may differ at each crossing; the traffic stream may change 
from hour to hour, either at the main street or at one of the 
several cross streets; vehicles passing through or making 
turning movements may or may not be of the same type and 
may or may not travel at the same speed; the number of 
pedestrians crossing the main street will vary at each cross- 
ing; and the type, width, and condition of pavement, as well 
as the illumination, are not always the same. There must also 
be considered the countless psychological and physical fac- 
tors that influence traffic movement. 

Because of the many factors involved, alterations in ve- 
hicle movement should not be made at an intersection, on a 
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street, or in any particular section without an intensive sur- 
vey of the entire area which might be affected by the changes. 
Traffic requirements can never be determined by the hit-or- 
miss methods commonly used throughout the United States; 
they can be ascertained only by the application of sound 
engineering and psychological principles. The analysis of 
traffic volume, direction, speed, and hourly variations is in- 
dispensable. What may be the “safe approach” speed at one 
intersection may be quite unsafe at another; the rules gov- 
erning the preferred speed on a given street or highway may 
not be applicable to others. The operation of mixed types 
of vehicles must be studied separately and collectively, and 
their influence one upon another given adequate weight. 
Especially is this true where streetcars, commercial trucks, 
busses, taxicabs, privately owned automobiles, motorcycles, 
and horsedrawn vehicles of every kind all use the same street 
or highway. 

Studies to discover how many vehicles enter or pass 
through an area of concentration are also necessary in order 
to ascertain how much of the flow may be diverted into other 
channels so as to benefit both the vehicle operator thus re- 
routed and the users of the streets in the congested area. The 
traffic engineer in possession of these data can aid in deter- 
mining the physical factors that contribute to the huge toll 
exacted by vehicular movement. 

Street and highway alignment, grade surfaces, obstruc- 
tions, and grade crossings must be studied by men who are 
qualified by training and experience for such work. The or- 
dinary police official does not have the necessary training and 
should not be burdened with the responsibility. Where com- 
petent persons are employed, death curves, long steep grades, 
humps, dips, obstructions, and high roadway crowns are elim- 
inated; grade crossings are protected with the correct device 
or by policemen, and adequate illumination is provided. Cer- 
tainly no buttons, signs, signals, safety stations, or other 
traffic devices should be installed, no traffic regulatory or 
control measures should ever be passed by legislative bodies, 
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no traffic education program should ever be initiated, and no 
traffic enforcement should be undertaken until it has been 
justified by the facts collected by competent engineers. 

How is it possible for a community to know whether or not 
the regulatory measures which it has adopted are effective, 
without scientific inquiry? Are arterial- or boulevard-stop 
regulations reducing or increasing the number of automobile 
and pedestrian accidents? Are the left-turn and right-turn 
prohibitions aggravating or relieving traffic movement? Are 
stop and go signals helping or hindering the flow of the traf- 
fic stream? Is pedestrian regulation effective or not? Do 
safety islands justify their name, or are they merely street 
obstructions endangering the safety of life and limb? The 
foregoing are but a few of the questions that can be answered 
only by engineers trained and skilled in the practical solution 
of traffic problems in both city and town. 


EDUCATION 


Even when the facts about traffic are known, and the exact 
means for correcting traffic evils may be supplied, no regu- 
latory drives should ever be made nor any legislative action 
taken unless preceded by public education of a kind that has 
aroused the citizenry to desire the innovations. Moreover, 
traffic education, in order to be effective, must be continuous, 
and not merely “another” traffic campaign. 

Personal freedom, especially among vehicle users, has de- 
generated into license; it now appears to be a case of “Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost !” Individu- 
alism should not be destroyed, but certainly much may be 
done for better citizenship and for better and safer traffic 
movement. 

Any type of behavior reaction can be developed in a com- 
munity, provided the educational program is begun early in 
the children’s life, not in the later years of adulthood when 
mental habits are thoroughly established. Children must be 
taught from infancy that there is a reason for every traffic 
regulation, and, what is more important, they must learn the 
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necessity of obedience to traffic regulations. This may be best 
accomplished through the use of children for school traffic- 
patrol purposes. In addition to this training, every traffic 
accident that comes to the attention or engages the interest 
of children should be used as an object lesson for training in 
the observance of traffic regulations. School principals should 
organize their pupils in safety-council groups and urge them 
to assist in winning for the school district the lowest accident 
rate in the city, county, state, or nation. Stress will have to 
be placed upon teamwork. 

Such training, to be effective, must hold the interest and 
win the codperation of the children. Their participation must 
always be freely and voluntarily given, so that it will have 
the force of their undivided approval and support. Unless 
this can be accomplished, the children will never consider it 
unethical to be traffic nonconformists. Not until they have 
the same views toward traffic violations that they now en- 
tertain toward unsportsmanlike tactics on the part of their 
playmates, will any radical change from present-day traffic 
habits be seen in them when they later use the streets, either 
as pedestrians or as motorists. 

Finally, studies with and without the aid of traffic officers, 
traffic counts, studies of the relation of traffic accidents to 
traffic volume, giving the children a part to play in getting 
information helpful to the officials in reducing the accident 
toll, will form an important part in a general, community, 
traffic educational movement. Driving schools should be es- 
tablished for the child who has reached junior high-school 
age so that he may acquire safe driving habits and respect 
for the rights of others during this plastic period. Habits 
well established in adolescence may carry him through the 
remainder of his life, and thus help to lower the percentage 
of unsafe vehicle users on the highways. 

Although the education of youngsters has been empha- 
sized, community safety councils should not neglect the adult. 
The returns may not be so great, but to observe and record 
accurately the behavior of the ordinary motorist is to learn 
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an interesting and never-to-be-forgotten lesson. A human 
being seems to lose all sense of mental, emotional, and moral 
balance as soon as he puts his foot on the starter of an auto- 
mobile. He may become pugnacious, or fearful, or assertive, 
or destructive, or may manifest all these instinctive reactions. 
Whatever lessons in good manners most of them may have 
learned in childhood or later, seem to be promptly forgotten. 
The drawingroom gentleman quickly becomes the road hog 
who unhesitatingly, persistently, and with a smile steals the 
right of way from the other fellow. His mental attitude is, 
“Me first; let the rest of the traffic take care of itself.” Cutting 
in and out of traffic, failing to signal when changing direc- 
tion, driving recklessly (and this includes driving under the 
influence of liquor) without regard for the lives and limbs 
of others, and all the other countless violations of both the 
legal and the moral laws of the road, are evidences of con- 
tempt for the rights of fellow men. 

Traffic education cannot be a temporary drive followed by 
a long period of inaction. If planned rightly, it should be a 
long-time program with the idea in mind of making daily 
gains in financial and moral support. The goal should be the 
education of every person in the community, and that means 
that every man and woman, boy and girl, should be made 
traffic-conscious. They should be, habitually, unofficial traffic 
officers. They should aid in reporting accidents and supply- 
ing evidence of violation of any traffic regulation. It should 
never be necessary for traffic officers to search for witnesses 
to testify in respect to traffic accidents or traffic-law viola- 
tions. On the contrary, citizens should regard it almost as a 
religious duty to support the police, the prosecutors, and the 
judges in their treatment of traffic violations. Obviously, 
such a mental attitude cannot be attained in a short time. 
It may take generations, but it is a worthy objective and not 
impossible, provided only there is the one thing needful, 
namely, intelligent and enthusiastic leadership. 

The police can and do play a part in a traffic educational 
program, but that part is exceedingly small compared with 
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what the community can and must do to cevelop safer and 
more courteous driving practices. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Maintenance of public safety is the generally recognized, 
major police duty. Wherever lives are threatened or property 
endangered, even in the absence of specific legislation on the 
matter, it becomes the duty of the police to intervene. Ac- 
cordingly, police departments have accepted the enforcement 
of traffic regulations as one of their responsibilities; indeed, 
the quantity of legislation drafted for the regulation and 
control of traffic, and the magnitude of the problem, have 
made this duty one of compelling if not major importance 
among other police tasks. 

However zealous the police may be in their attempts to 
perform traffic duties adequately, they are universally han- 
dicapped by the prevailing and unfortunate misconception 
that rigid enforcement will bring about the greatest returns 
in public safety on the streets and highways. The unwill- 
ingness of the public to face facts has greatly delayed the 
lessening of the disastrous, toll-exacting casualties incident 
to travel and transportation in the United States. 

When motor-vehicle traffic first began to result in accidents 
and to raise problems of congestion and parking, the public 
and the lawmakers became aroused and laws were passed 
until city ordinance and state statute books were filled with 
enactments designed to prevent them. Some of the original 
laws may have been sound, but most of them were fantas- 
tic and impossible. Legislation was passed to meet every 
situation; indeed, in the beginning, every major traffic acci- 
dent was followed by some form of legislation designed to 
prevent its recurrence, and many petty regulations were 
drafted to overcome the problems encountered in a particu- 
lar community. 

Even the police officials who participated in the early traf- 
fic conferences believed that law was the only remedy for 
traffic ailments and urged more drastic legislation. In every 
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state throughout the United States the situation was much 
the same. Important groups assembled to discuss means for 
solving traffic problems. Most of the opinions were based up- 
on experiences quite unrelated to traffic regulation and one 
man’s opinion was as good as another’s. Not at any time in 
those years were any facts gathered upon which competent 
conclusions might be based. Probably not until 1924 was any 
of the action taken by legislative bodies or by civic groups 
to improve the traffic conditions based upon preliminary and 
scientific studies. 

Although some progress has been made since that time in 
attempts to discover the causes of traffic ills, there are still 
to be found in every city, county, or state, lawmakers and 
law-enforcement officials who believe that they have the legal 
panacea for all social problems, including traffic. Each one 
thinks he knows exactly what to do in order to reduce the 
number of accidents and the annoyances attendant upon con- 
gestion and parking. Countless suggestions, nearly all of 
them based upon the efficacy of laws and severe punishments 
for the individual who offends, have been offered and tried 
with no beneficial results. 

So numerous are the city ordinances and state laws regu- 
lating traffic that few indeed are the persons who can travel 
the streets or highways without violating one or many of 
them every hour of the day. From study of a typical inter- 
section, Mr. Taylor concluded” that if the conditions existing 
at that point were representative of all other intersections in 
the same city, approximately two and a half million traffic 
violations would occur daily. He further estimated that it 
would require fourteen thousand policemen in addition to 
the forty then on duty, to enforce the traffic regulations 
in that city if every violator were arrested. The police are 
allowed little discretion in enforcement of regulations; in 
many communities they are entirely powerless in this re- 
spect. Though they may not favor all the traffic laws of the 
community, they are required to arrest any person who com- 


3 Taylor, op. ott. 
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mits any infraction of them. Such arrests, many of them 
needless, have done much to lower respect for policemen. 

In addition to their usual ineffectiveness, regulations gov- 
erning traffic movement are made less enforceable by their 
lack of uniformity. Vehicle operators travel readily and 
easily from one city to another and from one state to an- 
other; automobiles from each state are to be found in every 
state in the Union at all times of the year, and even conti- 
nental driving is increasing yearly. Yet traffic regulations 
differ from city to city and from state to state, with result- 
ant confusion in the minds of vehicle operators. Where driv- 
ers are permitted to pass streetcars in one city, required to 
slow down when passing them in another, and to stop in 
still another; where the manner of signaling differs in dif- 
ferent communities; where the speed laws vary with the state 
through which one passes; and, finally, where there is com- 
plete absence of a national enforcement policy, it is difficult 
for vehicle operators always to know what rules to follow, 
and the cultivation of safe driving habits is impossible. 

The volume and nature of traffic laws quickly reached a 
point where law-abiding citizens found it impossible to obey 
them. The result was that drivers revolted. They began to 
take pride in their traffic transgressions, and traffic viola- 
tions became the topic of conversation at clubs and home 
parties. Few, if any, of the vehicle operators made any 
attempt to codperate with the officials in bringing about bet- 
ter order on the streets, despite the fact that casualties were 
constantly mounting and automobile driving was becoming 
increasingly hazardous. Much of this was brought about by 
the stupid sort of legislation that was enacted. To require 
drivers to slow down to five miles an hour when driving 
through small villages was to antagonize them. Violators of 
such laws began to seek immunity through political influ- 
ence, and since most of the vehicle operators were violating 
the law and many of the persons in political office were 
vehicle operators, it was not difficult to get a dismissal of 
complaints. “Tag-squaring” had its origin in this period, and 
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it is still going on (to the disadvantage of the general motor- 
ing public) in many communities. Even state highway police 
forces have difficulty in some of their arrests, although they 
are farther removed from the power of political influence 
than are the municipal organizations. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in the enforcement of 
traffic regulations are undoubtedly attributable to lack of 
fitness of the officers assigned to traffic duty, as well as to the 
unsuitability of the regulations. No special training had been 
given to policemen suddenly charged with the enforcement 
of traffic laws, and some of these men, long used to dealing 
with criminals and unaccustomed to dealing with normal 
citizens, treated traffic violators as if they were professional 
lawbreakers. This rudeness of the untrained traffic officer, 
especially if shown to women and accidental violators, 
brought about disrespect for traffic policemen. Contempt for 
the law and its enforcement officials made for more violations, 
more accidents, and led to more stringent regulations and 
heavier penalties—a vicious circle. 

The urgency and the volume of traffic regulation and con- 
trol have compelled the shifting of large numbers of men 
from their beats and their assignment to special traffic duty, 
such as standing at fixed posts and intersections, or tagging 
parked automobiles, or regulating the flow of traffic, or chas- 
ing speeders. This last duty was delegated to the police on 
the theory that men regularly assigned to travel the streets 
and arrest lawbreakers would exercise a deterring effect upon 
willful traffic violators, and even upon potential offenders. 
Experience has positively demonstrated the unsoundness of 
this premise. Where the force engaged in traffic enforcement 
is large enough and its activities are unceasing, a better order 
prevails; but no city can conduct a constant drive of the 
necessary proportions without drawing very heavily upon 
its treasury, and any letup whatever in the official vigilance 
is instantly reflected in a general disobedience of traffic rules. 
In short, fear of the traffic officer lasts just so long as the 
police pressure is generously and effectively applied. No 
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sooner does it cease than traffic reverts to—and aggravates— 
its previous bad driving habits. Even in Detroit, where the 
traffic educational work of the police department is prob- 
ably further advanced than in most of the other large cities, 
the police war upon reckless drivers is effective only as long 
as they carry on the battle; with the slightest relaxation, 
drivers relapse, too. 

Annual or monthly drives against first one form of viola- 
tion and then another have positively no effect upon the 
driving public, and what is more, since the enforcement 
policy is never the same in the different communities, and 
even varies in the same community at times, people rarely 
understand what is wanted of them. 

Better and more selective enforcement would no doubt 
influence the accident rate, but this police service has its 
limitations, and there comes a point of diminishing returns 
for the energy expended. Reduction in the number of in- 
dustrial accidents was the result of persistent educational 
processes; accidents caused by commercial vehicles were de- 
creased appreciably by the same means. 

Even if traffic policemen were assigned in sufficient num- 
bers to arrest all offenders, their work would be but a futile 
gesture if the public failed to support them, because, in 
the last analysis, public opinion, reflected in verdicts of the 
juries before whom traffic violators are brought, determines 
traffic-enforcement policies. When jurors do not back the 
enforcement officials, their disrespect for the legal prohibi- 
tions is inevitably followed by a decline in the policeman’s 
interest in such laws. However conscientious they may be, 
jurors are always unconsciously swayed by their prejudices 
in deciding judgments. Whenever public sentiment for any 
law is weakened or wanting, it is but natural that sympathies 
are with the defendant and not with the prosecution, and 
no careful, honest, and impartial presentation of evidence 
and guilt by the police, nor any appeal by the prosecutors, 
impassioned or otherwise, can remove their prejudices; with 
the result that when they give a verdict of acquittal, they do 
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so with the belief that they have done their duty and have 
voted in accordance with their conscience. Public support 
can never be commanded; it is always a free contribution 
which is given only when laws are reasonable and have the 
public approval. 

The record work incident to traffic duties of the police 
has assumed such proportions that a sizable corps of skilled 
clerks is required for writing, classifying, filing, and analyz- 
ing the traffic complaints, reports of accidents, and arrest 
records. Record is kept of persons who are involved in traf- 
fic accidents in order that the accident-prone vehicle opera- 
tors may be known. Files are kept of the names of persons 
who are reported as having violated traffic regulations, and 
in other files are placed the names of persons who have been 
arrested for such violations. By means of these records, traf- 
fic arrests are correlated with violations which are regarded 
as common causes of accidents. Geographical indices locate 
the hazardous conditions of streets, and other files show the 
type of accident and time of occurrence. All these records 
are aids to the police officials in their attempt to utilize 
the force at their disposal to the best advantage. Further, 
they furnish useful information to the engineering staff that 
makes the traffic engineering studies. Every item is noted 
that is considered important in throwing light upon the traf- 
fic problem; these items are treated statistically, and the 
statistical tables are evaluated monthly and annually. 


CHAPTER V 
GENERAL SERVICE 


NDER “GENERAL SERVICE,” the last of the four major po- 

lice problems, are included the enforcement of federal 
law violations that may come to the attention of the munici- 
pal police; all state laws, felonies, and misdemeanors that 
are not included under the classification of major crimes; 
and the multitudinous city ordinances that cover every vari- 
ety of subject imaginable; search for missing persons and 
the restoration to their families of children found or of adults 
who have wandered away from their homes, the search for 
lost property or animals, and the delivery of these to the 
rightful owners. 

Besides the foregoing duties, the police are required to 
take possession of dead bodies found, and to conduct in- 
quiries to ascertain the cause of death. Investigations of this 
kind must be conducted with extreme care because what 
appears to be a natural death may later prove to be a mur- 
der. Sick and injured persons receive first aid from trained 
policemen, and in many cities these persons are conveyed 
either to their homes or to hospitals in police ambulances. 
The police are also responsible for collecting information to 
be presented at coroners’ inquests in suicide cases, and for 
earing for persons who have attempted without success to 
end their lives. Handling the insane and feebleminded, and 
providing for their immediate care or ultimate commitment 
to an institution, is another form of general police service to 
which the public gives little thought, but which consumes 
much of the police officer’s time. 

Probably no task that confronts the police contains as 
many complex problems as do the riots that are incident to 
strikes, subversive activities, or racial disagreements. Few 
persons appreciate the necessity that the police maintain at 
least a skeleton organization sufficiently well trained and 
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equipped to meet any emergency, disaster, or catastrophe 
which may occur. 

As inspectors, the police give attention to business places 
which are required to be licensed, and investigate condi- 
tions affecting the health of the community. This implies, of 
course, careful attention to the health, sanitary, food, and 
drug laws, along with various other inspectional responsi- 
bilities. Finally, under general service are included those 
miscellaneous duties which have never been very clearly 
defined, but which are usually classified in the police files 
as “Miscellaneous Public Complaints.” These miscellaneous 
items include every kind of complaint that may be made 
which is not referable to other government departments. 


FEDERAL Laws 


Although the federal authorities have their own agencies 
and officials to enforce the acts passed by the federal legis- 
lators, nevertheless state, county, and municipal police are 
not relieved of responsibility for enforcement when viola- 
tions of these laws are brought to their attention. There is 
a common practice prevailing in most cities that, where time 
permits, the violations of federal laws are reported to the 
proper federal authorities. Not infrequently, however, the 
entire case is investigated and the evidence obtained by 
local authorities with little or no help from the federal 
agents. Generally, in accordance with an unwritten agree- 
ment, when local authorities take a federal-law violator into 
eustody, they promptly notify the federal officers and as- 
sist them in the prosecution. For example, if a patrolman 
captures a man who has passed counterfeit money or has 
counterfeit money in his possession, or is conducting a coun- 
terfeiting plant, either the patrolman or one of his superiors 
will promptly notify the operator of the “Secret Service” 
branch of the Treasury Department in that district. Depend- 
ing entirely upon the circumstances, the Secret Service agent 
may take entire charge of the case or merely aid the patrol- 
man in preparing it for prosecution in the federal court. 
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An offense may be a violation of the state as well as the 
federal law and may therefore be prosecuted in either the 
state or the federal courts; in these circumstances, the local 
and federal police usually decide which agency should prose- 
cute and where the prosecution should be conducted. It may 
well be that a municipal official may elect to use the federal 
rather than the state prosecution machinery, and there are 
occasions where the reverse has been true. In some instances, 
notably the much publicized gangster cases, where local offi- 
cials were unable, because of political conditions, to convict 
the gangsters in state courts for notorious antisocial aggres- 
sions, federal aid was enlisted and these outlaws were im- 
prisoned for failing to conform to one or more federal acts. 

Among the more common federal-law violations, excluding 
those which are listed under major offenses or under vice, are 
tampering with mails, destroying federal property, wearing 
the uniform of a United States official, impersonating federal 
officers, desertion from the navy and army, smuggling prop- 
erty and persons into the country, passing, possessing, or 
making counterfeit money, and using the mails to defraud. 

Up to a comparatively few years ago, the federal officials 
were in large measure dependent upon local agencies for 
photographs and general description of the criminals who 
violated federal laws. In some degree this is true today, since 
some of these agencies are not yet provided with the neces- 
sary photographic and fingerprint equipment. 


STatTe Laws 


Thousands of laws in the state codes and statutes, in addition 
to the offenses that are classified as major crimes or that deal 
with vice or traffic, command the attention of the police be- 
cause of their penal provisions. The police officer must act 
in all cases of forgery, passing fraudulent and fictitious 
checks, embezzlement, fraud, bigamy, arson, receiving stolen 
property, abduction, extortion, seduction, mayhem, mali- 
cious mischief, and carrying concealed weapons. Policemen 
are sworn to enforce all laws, and the public demands at 
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least a semblance of uniform and fearless enforcement. The- 
oretically, they are not expected to exercise discretion in 
enforcement, but practically they must use discretion, for 
otherwise police arrest books would become filled with the 
names of many of the best citizens of the community whose 
only crime is ignorance. 


TABLE 15 


ARRESTS FOR FELONIES AND MISDEMEANORS IN 
Nine SELEcTepD Critms* 


City Population Arrests 
Honolulu... ...............005. 207 ,693 7,664 
Detroit cei ea ewes 1,473 ,985 31, 548 
Los Angeles.................0.. 1,238, 561 60,010 
Fort Worth.................... 160 , 892 3, 456 
DONV OE iii ok 583 ated eee tee 287 , 644 7,617 
Berkeley. ...............000005 1,703 
Saginaw.......... Sen Basaneeteas 1,957 
Wichita.....................00. 3 , 463 
Chicago...............0000008. 3,375, 329 92,096 





* Sources: Annual reports of police departments: of Honolulu, Detroit, Denver, for 
rasa 4 Los Angeles, Fort Worth, Berkeley, Saginaw, and Wichita, for 1934; of Chicago, 
or : 


Dependable figures on arrest are not obtainable for the 
United States as a whole; the figures in table 15 give the 
number of arrests for felonies and misdemeanors in a few 
selected cities where a reasonable reliance may be placed 
upon the accuracy of the statistics. There are excluded from 
this table all the arrests which might have been made for 
major crimes under the uniform crime classification, and all 
arrests possibly made for any of the traffic or vice offenses. 
The table makes it clear that in their general service duties 
the police have a full-size job. 

The figures for Los Angeles include 3,218 felony cases that 
cover a wide variety of criminal activity. No account is taken 
in this table of the many violations which require investiga- 
tion and in which no arrest is made. Illustrative of the degree 
to which this occurs, the Berkeley police report for 1934 
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shows that, with the major crimes, traffic, and vice com- 
plaints excluded, there were 2,683 complaints of felonies and 
misdemeanors reported in that year, and, as shown in table 
15, 1,703 persons were arrested in connection with these 
offenses. The arrest of 1,703 persons does not mean that the 
police cleared only that number of complaints. A not insig- 
nificant number of complaints are unfounded and so trivial 
that the police decide not to arrest the offender, or the evi- 
dence is insufficient to obtain a warrant, or the complainant, 
for one reason or another, may not wish to prosecute. In fact, 
the percentage of clearances in these cases is much higher 
than is ordinarily believed, because the evidence is easier to 
get than in the major crime or vice cases. 

The work entailed in investigation of cases coming under 
the state laws is time-consuming. A few years ago, in connec- 
tion with a study made in Berkeley of the amount of time 
spent by policemen in making preliminary investigations of 
complaints, irrespective of their importance, twenty-five po- 
licemen were requested to keep an accurate account of the 
time spent on cases that were assigned to them to dispose of 
by the usual police procedure. The wide variety of complaints 
that appear in the study is to be noted. It was deemed suffi- 
cient to limit the number of complaints on which patrolmen 
were requested to file their reports to one thousand. By not 
asking the patrolmen to carry on the time-report procedure 
indefinitely, or to record a greater number than one thou- 
sand, their cooperation was easily obtained. Because of in- 
complete reporting, mistakes made by some patrolmen, and 
various other reasons, it was necessary to reject 262 of the 
time sheets, leaving 738 cases of complaint from which to 
gather the information desired. 

Table 16 shows the results obtained for ten selected types 
of offense; for these the time required for investigation ranged 
from forty-four minutes, on an average, for vagrancy, to two 
hours in a case of arson. 

The average time consumed in conducting the initial in- 
quiry in all types of offense, whether the case was closed 
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in the preliminary investigation or information for further 
investigation was gathered, was one hour and fifteen min- 
utes. By initial investigation 1s meant the action taken by a 
patrolman immediately following his receipt of a complaint 
either from the complainant directly or from a superior 


TABLE 16 


Trwe Consumepd In ConpucTinG INITIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
In 738 Potich CoMPLAINTS 








Type of offense Hours Minutes 
YS 18) 0 (ee ae a en EP OP er 2 00 
Passing worthless checks...................005. 1 30 
Desertingachild........... 0.0.0... cece cee aes 1 25 
False impersonation............... 0.0.00 ee eee 1 23 
Malicious mischief.............0.2...00 000 eee en 1 20 
Poisoning animals................. 00. c cece eee 1 14 
BS ULOLY coh oat cts eee cee enters 1 11 
Embezzlement............. 0.00.0. e cee eee e eens 1 06 
Disturbing the peace............. 00.0 eee eee 59 
VOGYANCY a 32 se ccdee het wher dene eto enw ordre eee 44 


officer. An inquiry is conducted by the policeman with the 
ultimate purpose of apprehending the perpetrator (or per- 
petrators) of the offense, or of clearing the complaint as 
provided by law and the rules and regulations of the de- 
partment. Often the preliminary investigation may suffice 
to dispose of the case permanently. For other cases, hours, 
perhaps years, may be needed to bring the investigation to 
a successful conclusion. For example, although it was shown 
in table 16 that the patrolman consumed two hours in making 
the preliminary inquiry in an arson case, he was obliged to 
continue his investigation, aided by detectives. Months were 
consumed in running down one gang of men and women who 
were professionally engaged in destroying insured buildings 
on the Pacific Coast. So it is that, although a superficial sur- 
vey of police reports might show that an hour and fifteen 
minutes was required to conduct a preliminary investigation, 
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nothing short of a careful accounting system will disclose 
how much time is actually required to complete an investi- 
gation and finally dispose of the complaint because of which 
the investigation was begun. Such an accounting system must 
be placed on the same plane as the cost-accounting system in 
manufacturing establishments, where the time spent by each 
and every person on a job is noted and charged against the 
job. No one now knows how much time is actually required 
to conduct the investigations of complaints nor how many 
unimportant cases take up the time of a number of police 
officials over a long period. 

No estimate of the police time consumed in investigations 
will suffice unless it comprehends the services given by all 
the officials who take any action whatever in connection with 
the solution and disposition of the case, including the time 
spent in getting the original information, conducting the 
preliminary investigation, writing and recording the paper 
work incident to the inquiry, the technical assistance given 
by fingerprint experts, micro- and chemico-analysts, or other 
police experts, and, in addition, a share of the administrative 
costs. 

Some complaints, because of their disturbing effect upon 
the community and the consequent reaction upon the police, 
demand prompt and occasionally concentrated police service. 
When children are offended in one way or another by degen- 
erates, there is a general call to arms. Parents, and teachers, 
also, if the offense occurs in the neighborhood of the schools, 
insist that nothing be left undone to capture these offenders, 
regardless of the number of police that may be needed for 
the purpose. Such criminals are as wary as wild animals and 
are equally difficult to capture, so that the assignment of a 
policeman to clear up a complaint of this nature may run 
for weeks before it can be terminated satisfactorily. 

Even a simple battery complaint may encroach seriously 
upon the time at the disposal of the police. This is especially 
true in family or neighborhood battles. What may have been 
at the outset only the loss of a little temper and possibly a 
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little blood may develop into one of those interminable family 
or neighborhood feuds which keep the police and the courts 
busy for years if the policeman detailed to restore order does 
not take time to patch up the rift. Hence, experienced police- 
men do not always dispose of these family or neighborhood 
frictions by merely arresting the offender. They know that 
such matters can be intelligently settled only by giving the 
necessary time to the pacification of the combatants and to 
an occasional smoothing of ruffled feathers of friends and 
relatives. 

Still another type of complaint which may not seem im- 
portant but which stirs the police to action and draws heavily 
upon the available force is the poisoning of valuable dogs by 
some demented or degraded creature. The poison may be 
flipped from a moving automobile at nighttime, or sometimes 
in the daytime, or it may be dropped inconspicuously on the 
sidewalk or deposited with some cunning where it is most 
likely to be found by the animals. Not only do these com- 
plaints require special details of police to observe every per- 
son who enters or leaves the area, and to keep a written 
record of the automobiles moving in the district frequented 
by the poisoner, but also the contents of the animal’s stomach 
must be analyzed, meat shops and drug stores must be visited, 
and many persons interviewed in the search for clues that 
might lead to the perpetrators of the crimes. The time of a 
policeman was lost to the police department for two months 
on one such complaint. During this period he gave all his 
attention to the search for the poisoner. It should also be 
noted that detaching this officer from all other duties, and 
requiring him to spend all his time on dog-poisoning cases, 
did not release the other policemen from their responsibilities 
for investigating these cases. 

The figures of arrests for drunkenness never convey a true 
picture of the difficulties attending this police duty. Although 
notorious criminals may, under the influence of liquor, be- 
have with the graces of a gentleman, occasionally the gen- 
erally mild-mannered person when in his cups may turn out 
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to be a murderous maniac. A well-known physician was creat- 
ing a disturbance in the vicinity of his home, and a policeman 
was sent to arrest him. The officer entered the house to take 
him into custody and. was startled when the medical man 
turned around with a pistol in his hand and attempted to 
kill him. The cartridge failed to explode, and the policeman 
was & jiu jitsu expert and took instant advantage of the sit- 
uation; otherwise the officer would probably have lost his life. 

Figures worthy of credence on the amount of drunkenness 
are impossible to obtain because the method of dealing with 
complaints of drunken persons differs from department to 
department, and even in the same department it is almost 
impossible to get two policemen to agree in this matter. Some 
departments make a complaint record of every instance of 
drunkenness that is reported to them, whether the report is 
made by a citizen or a department member. The officer may 
or may not arrest the person because of whom the complaint 
was made. However, by registering every complaint that is 
made to the department, police officials have an accurate rec- 
ord of the instances of drunkenness that come to their atten- 
tion. Obviously this does not mean that they have a true 
account of the total amount of drunkenness to be found in 
the city, because much of it is not reported. But where the 
records are kept from year to year, and no deviation is made 
in the manner of recording, an approximately true picture 
can be obtained. Some departments write a complaint record 
only if the offender is taken into custody and brought to the 
police station; others write a complaint record only where 
the drunken person is arrested and brought into court. 

How far afield one may go in this direction if he does not 
know how the figures of drunkenness are kept by the police 
is excellently illustrated by the figures given in the annual 
report of one department.’ The number of arrests resulting 
in prosecution is given as 4,244. This is the only figure that 
would be shown in most of the annual reports, but on the next 
page the police officials of Detroit show that, in addition to 


1 Detroit, Police Department, Annual Report, 1933, table 5. 
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this number of arrests, 19,657 persons were arrested for 
drunkenness and released without court action. Los Angeles 
reports 39,238 persons arrested for drunkenness for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934,” and this is probably a true ac- 
count of the total number of drunken persons that were 
actually taken into custody by the police, but again it does 
not necessarily represent all the drunkenness that occurred 
in the city of Los Angeles in that year. However, the Detroit 
and Los Angeles figures prove that merely the arresting of 
drunken persons imposes an enormous burden upon the po- 
lice, and, what is equally important, this duty is frequently 
attended with more or less danger to the policeman. 


Crry ORDINANCES 


The present system of American municipal government, 
which provides for elections every two or four years and 
which permits a large group of inexperienced and frequently 
incompetent persons to be elected to the legislative body, is 
so poor generally that worthwhile or intelligible laws cannot 
be expected. Without any training or experience, these city 
lawmakers rush confidently at legislative problems that 
would cause seasoned veterans in this field to tread slowly 
and lightly. Undoubtedly there is need for legislation to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, to prevent food poisoning, and 
injury or death caused by faulty construction of buildings; 
undoubtedly it is also necessary to regulate and license cer- 
tain businesses, and to provide other types of legislation born 
of necessity or required by an improved standard of living. 
Such legislation should be adopted with great caution, how- 
ever, and should not be passed at the instance of so-called 
“howling hyenas” or of groups that desire to mulct the pub- 
lic through legalized “rackets.” Moreover, the pet plan of 
every new legislator should be viewed with suspicion and se- 
verely tested before it is placed in the ordinance books. 

Few persons have the ability to draft an intelligible act 
and one which will not have unexpected and undesirable 


*Los Angeles, Police Department, Annual Report, 1934, p. 52. 
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repercussions. One illustration will suffice. In 1908, federal 
authorities threatened to quarantine a West Coast city if it 
did not at once pass regulatory measures which would pro- 
vide means for the destruction of its rodents and for the 
prevention of future similar invasions. The legislators, who, 
strange as it may seem, happened to be experienced in gov- 
ernmental matters, called upon experts to aid them. Federal, 
state, and municipal health officers and sanitary engineers 
were called in for conference, and a rough outline of an ordi- 
nance was submitted. The federal health officer approved the 
action to be taken, and legal experts were employed to draft 
the ordinance in order that it might withstand attacks upon 
its form and constitutionality. The ordinance was simple in 
construction, having only three provisions, which seemed not 
difficult to enforce. In spite of the expert help and the edu- 
cational propaganda that preceded the passage of the ordi- 
nance, it was never effective and finally had to be amended; 
even in its amended form, complete enforcement of its several 
provisions was never attainable. The untrained legislator, 
with many more complex problems to solve, is wholly incom- 
petent to pass final judgment upon the desirability or unde- 
sirability of the legislative proposals that are placed before 
him. And, because so much of the legislation is improperly 
conceived, untested by experience, and poorly drafted by 
the legal staff, police officers continually encounter obstruc- 
tions in their efforts to enforce municipal ordinances. 

The subjects covered by city ordinances are legion. There 
seems to be nothing that the city fathers have not attempted 
to repress, regulate, or control. Unquestionably this comes 
about through their desire to satisfy the insistent demands 
for special legislation made by particular individuals or 
groups: persons who meet every situation with the demand 
that “there ought to be a law.” Ordinances are passed to 
satisfy merchants who attempt to eliminate their competitors 
by regulatory measures too drastic for these rivals to meet. 
Others are initiated deliberately for the purpose of exacting 
good money from the people; this applies to many of the 
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building regulations which require inspections and for which 
fees are exacted. 

Some of these municipal ordinances meet the same diffi- 
culty that other laws meet; namely, unless the regulations 
are reasonable, unless they conform to old established prac- 
tices, their enforcement is next to impossible. Compelling 
police to enforce unreasonable regulations brings down upon 
the head of the department as well as the subordinates the 
condemnation of the particular group affected and detracts 
measurably from the assistance that the police might other- 
wise command. One city ordinance prohibited the sale of 
groceries on Sunday. A poor Italian storekeeper sold goods 
valued at 10 cents to a Negro customer, whereupon he was 
promptly arrested by the police of that city, brought before 
the court, and fined $10. Needless to say, the reaction of the 
Italian colony, and of the Negro colony as well, was one of 
strong hatred toward the police, despite the fact that the 
police were quite unsympathetic with the foolish law. 

Among the many ordinances passed are those that have 
inspectional responsibilities attached to them : license inspec- 
tion, inspection of weights and measures, sanitary and health 
inspection, building and plumbing inspection; fire hazard in- 
spection, which necessitates detailed observation of every 
type of building which may present a fire hazard; inspection 
of drug-store books for various purposes, principally to dis- 
cover the names of persons who are purchasing poison; and 
inspection of pawnshops, dance halls, and amusement places. 
These are not simple duties, though the public seems to think 
so. Especially difficult and involved are the problems attend- 
ant upon the inspection of food stores. Unless the policeman 
proceeds carefully, he may destroy the reputation of a busi- 
ness in which the owner has invested his entire capital. 

Ordinanees that cause much irritation for the police are 
those that deal specifically with nuisances, such as, for 
example, the regulatory measures with respect to animals, 
which prohibit the keeping of chickens within a certain num- 
ber of feet of a dwelling, or the breeding of dogs, or tolerance 
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of unclean stables. Included also in these nuisance laws are 
the so-called antinoise measures, which prohibit playing of 
pianos after a fixed hour or the keeping of barking dogs or 
crowing roosters. When complaints are made to the police 
department that one of these nuisance laws is being violated, 
the policeman who is assigned to conduct the investigation 
and remove the nuisance is certain to be the subject of a 
violent verbal attack, and sometimes the offender may go far- 
ther. The fact that a complaint has been made by a neighbor 
or by some other person does not alleviate the situation in the 
least. The policeman usually suffers the brunt of the attack 
and more often than not comes off second best in the argu- 
ment. If the nuisance is not abated, the complainant finds 
further cause for reproving the police. If the policeman, hav- 
ing failed to remove the cause of the complaint, obtains a 
warrant for the arrest of the offender, he is accused of vent- 
ing his personal spite upon the one complained of. Some com- 
plaints may be disposed of in a comparatively few moments. 
The police officer may note the violation, direct the offender’s 
attention to the infraction, and take no further action. Under 
the rules of some departments, a record must be made of the 
action taken by the officer, after which the case will be closed 
so far as the department is concerned; but, it will be noted, 
an actual complaint record is required to be made and the 
final disposition of the report must be recorded. In other de- 
partments a record of a violation 1s made only when an arrest 
actually follows the complaint. 

Not all complaints of municipal ordinances warrant an 
arrest. The offender may be committing a violation without 
knowledge that he is disobeying the law, and merely to draw 
his attention to the violation is sufficient. Some complaints 
are made to the police because of grudges, and in such situa- 
tions it behooves the officer to tread very lightly. Still others 
are made by “community pests.” These fault-finding neu- 
rotics or psychopaths are to be found in every city, forever 
annoying the police with their complaints of infringement 
by others. Among offenses reported are some deliberately per- 
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petrated; these are best adjusted by kindly advice and by 
the solicitation of coéperation while acquainting the offender 
with the necessity of conforming to the ordinance. In all the 
complaints that have been mentioned, it is obvious that the 
officer’s time is consumed in the adjustment of the complaint, 
irrespective of what action he may take; for this reason, if 
for no other, a record should be made. This of course implies 
additional work, and police executives feel that there are 
many clerical records more important ‘than complaint rec- 
ords in ordinance cases, and they refuse to be convinced that 
such statistical information is of value. 

In Berkeley, California, 12,728 complaints were made to 
the police department in 1933-34," and 2,875 of these, or 22 
per cent, were complaints of city ordinance violations. For 
the past thirty years, a written complaint record has been 
required for every reported violation of Berkeley’s city ordi- 
nances, and during this period the amount and the rate of 
violations have been found to be nearly constant, influenced 
only by new ordinances or by change in regulatory measures. 
Occasionally, an emergency ordinance, such as that passed 
at the time of the influenza epidemic of 1918, requiring every 
person to wear a mask, will change the statistical information 
radically, but such changes should be recorded and deduc- 
tions should be made from the normal rate to compensate for 
the unusual conditions. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
offer comparative figures from other cities; no other police 
department includes in its annual report the complete story 
of infractions of municipal regulations, so no statistical in- 
formation is available showing seasonal or sectional distribu- 
tion of violations for the country as a whole. 

Ordinance complaints should never be treated lightly by 
the police, although they sometimes are; it is a serious matter 
to the complainant, and this fact should be recognized, espe- 
cially when complaints are made by citizens of good repute 
who are not habitual complainers. Nevertheless, the police 
must not be too hasty, since most of the complaints made are 


§ Annual Report, 
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against bona fide residents of the community, and adjustment 
to the satisfaction of both sides will frequently take time. 

In view of the nature and the number of ordinance viola- 
tions, the amount of time required for their investigation and 
disposition, and their intimate connection with the health 
and general welfare of the community, the need and the po- 
tential value of keeping records and collecting information 
on these offenses should be self-evident. When police execu- 
tives have waked up to the importance of this matter, and 
data covering a fairly long period have been assembled, a 
careful study of the data will undoubtedly contribute to the 
better police enforcement of municipal ordinances. 


SicK AND INJURED 


Among the multifarious police duties of a nonenforcement 
nature, there have been mentioned first aid to the sick or 
injured, transportation of these persons to hospitals, and 
sometimes with sickness and always with accidents, an inves- 
tigation to determine the cause. That all this is not an insig- 
nificant task is revealed by the annual report of the Chicago 
Police Department for 1932, wherein it is shown that 27,476 
persons were given aid by police officials in that year. All 
sorts of accidents, excluding traffic accidents, and every type 
of sickness are encountered in the performance of these po- 
lice duties. The Chicago police assisted persons struck by or 
with divers objects, or kicked, bitten, or injured by animals, 
persons injured in collapse of buildings or explosions or 
shocked by electric wires, in falls of various kinds, and in 
every sort of industrial and home accidents. What is true of 
Chicago is undoubtedly true of most cities; even in small 
cities, where police statistics are kept it will be found that 
the police aid in virtually all the varieties of injuries and 
sicknesses that are mentioned in the Chicago report. 

This kind of service imposes upon the police department 
important responsibilities. There is implied in the satisfac- 
tory discharge of the assignment an intimate knowledge of 
first aid to the injured : unless this knowledge is possessed by 
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policemen, a simple fracture may, because of mishandling, 
become a compound fracture with all its implications. More- 
over, time is important in accidents; a moment lost may mean 
the difference between life and death. If the policeman is 
unable to stem the flow of blood from severed arteries, if he 
is unable to apply resuscitation to unconscious persons, or 
if he fails to distinguish between an apoplectic stroke and 
alcoholism, his want of experience or error in judgment may 
prove fatal to the object of his ministrations. 

Calls for police assistance in accidents are of infinite vari- 
ety. A ship which was tied up at the dock turned upside down, 
with its passengers and members of the crew on board. Sub- 
way collisions, and elevated railway and street vehicle colli- 
sions are usually attended with injuries to numerous persons. 
Collapse of an airship actually occurred in one city, and the 
falling of airplanes upon buildings is not unknown in these 
days of air transportation. Falling buildings or walls, and 
even streets undermined by subterranean streams, create 
puzzling situations which must be met speedily, accurately, 
and intelligently. This requires a knowledge of many tech- 
niques and trades, as well as expertness with a variety of tools 
and instruments, if each casualty reported is to be handled 
adequately. Acetylene torches were necessary to cut through 
steel in order to reach the injured in an elevated railway 
accident in New York City. The use of hydraulic jacks was 
called for in a similar accident. For this reason, in some cities 
emergency wagon crews have been organized and trained to 
give aid in grave emergencies. The emergency vehicles of 
New York and Detroit, with their trained body of men, have 
served as models for such vehicles in other large cities. Not 
all departments have emergency vehicles, but most communi- 
ties, even the small ones, have some equipment for use when 
accidents are reported, the equipment being carried either in 
the patrol wagon or in the police ambulance. Modern patrol 
automobiles in a few cities are splendidly equipped and carry 
with them fire extinguishers, large first-aid kits, picks, shov- 
els, electric lanterns, tool bags with assorted tools, red lan- 
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terns to be placed upon dangerous obstructions, and tow 
ropes for removing “dead” vehicles. 

Fixing the responsibility for accidents is now accepted as 
a regular part of the policeman’s duties, and for this purpose 
investigative experience of a special kind is needed. When 
an electric streetcar turned over while going around a corner 
at a high rate of speed, the officer was able to fix definite re- 
sponsibility upon the streetcar company by showing, with the 
aid of photographs, that the company was using a car with 
a wheel on which a flange was broken. He further proved that 
the flange had been broken for some time and that this fact 
was known to the company officials. 

Orderly investigative procedure in accidents is insured in 
some departments through the report form; however, no form 
is sufficient by itself. Despite the care exercised in the prep- 
aration of these forms, much latitude must be allowed in 
order that the investigation may not be cramped and lack 
that human touch which distinguishes a good from a worth- 
less police report. Investigation of accidents, when well done, 
brings rich returns in public sympathy with the police, but 
it is surrounded with many difficulties, and destructive con- 
demnation promptly follows any mishandling of an accident, 
especially if one or more persons are injured or killed. 

Exceptional caution, as already noted, must be observed 
by the police in the investigation of accidents so that no 
murder or manslaughter case shall be disposed of as an acei- 
dent, and, more important, that no innocent person shall 
suffer arrest and prosecution for an accident which is mis- 
takenly believed to be a homicide. 


MIssina PERSONS 


The missing-child report may mean only that the child is 
searching for adventure or desires to acquaint himself with 
his surroundings. But it may also mean that the child has 
been kidnaped, defiled, or murdered. A missing girl may 
merely have run away because of unhappiness in her home 
or in her immediate environment, or she may have fallen 
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into the hands of a procurer, or may even have been mur- 
dered. A runaway adolescent is sometimes simply obeying 
a biological impulse to experiment in being “on his own,” 
away from his mother’s apron strings or other supervision, 
or the youth may have been lured away by a depraved crook 
for the purpose of inducing him to commit crimes. 

Even the disappearance of adults cannot be treated lightly. 
A husband may wish to “get shut of” his wife and may take 
“French leave,” or the wife may desire to terminate their 
relationship abruptly. But the leavetaking may be associated 
with foul play, or the missing person may be suffering from 
amnesia and in need of the loving help of relatives and 
friends. 

For these reasons, reports of missing persons demand the 
attention of the police and unless the appropriate action is 
taken serious consequences may follow. Through the radio 
and occasionally through the press, the police may receive 
help in this difficult duty. Although many thousands of miss- 
ing children and adults are restored to the arms of their 
loved ones, there still remains in the files of every large 
department a list of missing persons who have never been 
found. Equally serious is the fact that every year thousands 
of persons go to their graves unidentified and unmourned. 

Searching for missing persons, especially the young people, 
has been greatly complicated since the advent of the auto- 
mobile. Youngsters can now cross the continent with ease by 
merely “thumbing” some passing motorist. Nothing the police 
have been able to do has discouraged this practice, and the 
kindly disposed motorist unwittingly aids the runaway boy 
to go to his doom by giving him a ride to another city. This 
problem, however, is now receiving the special attention of 
the police, and many youngsters have been stopped before 
they have gone far. 

Every police department, large or small, has some person 
or squad or group of persons detailed to search for missing 
persons, and the number that are found through the efforts 
of the police is remarkable. Circularization of photographs 
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and descriptions of the missing persons are useful in locating 
them in hotels, hospitals, morgues, and even jails. Others 
are located through the use of a specially devised filing sys- 
tem that some departments have installed. A young student 
camping in Yosemite Valley disappeared, and his description 
was sent to various police departments. In one of the depart- 
ments, several hundred miles distant, a missing-persons filing 
system was used, and the information given in the original 
descriptive circular was placed in this file according to the 
sex and age of the individual. About a year after his disap- 
pearance, visitors to Yosemite Park discovered the remains 
of a man. Identification of the body was almost impossible, 
but from the description of the remains, including the cloth- 
ing and trinkets found in his pocket, the police department 
possessing the missing-persons file was able to make a positive 
identification of the body as that of the young man who had 
disappeared the year before. 

Search for missing persons by hounds and police dogs is 
not unknown in this country and in two recent instances it 
has proved fruitful. In one of them the missing woman had 
disappeared into the woods and committed suicide. The dogs 
led the searchers directly to her body. In the other, the dogs 
led the officer to a cliff from which a young boy had fallen. 
His remains were discovered at the foot of the cliff. A sys- 
tematic checking of places where most runaway adolescents 
have been found in the past is the police officer’s surest means 
of locating adventurous youngsters. Obviously the search of 
hotels, lodging houses, boarding houses, and transportation 
offices brings adequate returns for the energy expended. 

Aided by an elaborate system for filing laundry marks, the 
New York City police have been exceptionally successful in 
identifying dead persons; so successful, indeed, that this 
system will probably spread to other communities. In fact, 
J. R. Wilkinson, Past President of the International Asso- 
ciation of Identification Experts, has proposed an interna- 
tional classification system for laundry marks. Of course, 
fingerprints have helped in a number of instances, and be- 
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cause 80 Many persons are now fingerprinted, identification 
of the dead as well as of the living will be more often made. 
A young man left his home in New York to take a trip on one 
of the round-the-world boats. He was last heard of in San 
Francisco, from which city he had sent a note to his parents. 
On the day following the dispatch of the letter the boy’s body 
was found in San Francisco Bay. It was taken to the morgue 
and remained unidentified. When the parents received no 
further word from their son, they began a search, and finger- 
prints taken of the boy by the company in New York were 
sent to the police in San Francisco, where positive identifica- 
tion was made. 

Federal employees must now be fingerprinted and state 
civil service examiners are now beginning to require finger- 
prints to be filed by all applicants for state service. In the 
criminal files of the Department of Justice there were more 
than 5,000,000 fingerprints in July, 1935.‘ An equal number 
of fingerprints, it is estimated, are in the files of the Army 
and Navy departments. Some industrial plants also finger- 
print their employees. These accumulations of fingerprints 
greatly aid the police in locating missing persons, and they 
are especially valuable in identifying unknown dead. Na- 
tional fingerprint identification, if adopted, will ultimately 
reduce to an appreciable degree the number of unidentified 
persons; but at the present time the search for missing per- 
sons and the attempt to identify the unknown dead consti- 
tutes no small part of the work done in police departments. 

Policemen are required to keep a book in which they in- 
scribe the description of missing persons so as to aid their 
memory if they chance to encounter them, and occasionally 
these descriptions are supplemented by photographs. A re- 
markable number of identifications have been made by keen- 
sighted officers, and especially by those who make a special 
effort to develop their observational powers. Some persons 
possess what the police call a “camera eye,” but others have 
to work hard to acquire the power of retaining and recalling 
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pictures and descriptions of persons that they have seen. A 
traffic officer in Los Angeles was able promptly to identify, 
out of the many thousands passing him daily, a young six- 
teen-year-old missing girl who was suffering from amnesia. 
Incidentally, it deserves mention that a $5,000 reward was 
offered for the discovery of the missing child, but the officer 
refused to accept the money. 

There is nothing more heartrending than the grief of a 
distracted mother whose child has disappeared. Only when 
quick action by radio-patrol officers or a persevering search 
by police experts restores the child to her arms does her grief 
change to unbounded joy and gratitude. 

This particular police task belongs on the borderline be- 
tween the enforcement and the nonenforcement groups, but 
sO many instances of criminality are associated with disap- 
pearances that it would be impossible and unwise to assign 
this duty to any other department. It is extremely doubtful 
that any other agency can operate more efficiently than the 
police do in locating missing persons and in identifying the 
bodies of dead persons which at first are unrecognized. 


SUICIDE 


The investigation of reports of suicides or dead bodies found 
must be conducted with the same scientific thoroughness that 
characterizes the investigation of homicides; what appears 
to be suicide may later turn out to be a foul murder. If the 
investigator takes too much for granted and conducts the 
investigation carelessly, he may subsequently discover that 
invaluable evidence has been irretrievably lost. Where an 
investigation is conducted with the same degree of care that 
would be used in a homicide ease, it will not be concluded in 
a few minutes, but may even take hours and days before all 
the ascertainable facts necessary for a valid conclusion can 
be known to the police. Besides the patrolman, other assist- 
ants are needed, including detectives, photographers, and 
fingerprint and other experts. They will each play their part 
in gathering, recording, and evaluating the data in order that 
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the director of the investigation may have before him suffi- 
cient facts for determination of the cause of death. Occasion- 
ally the evidence is clear and convincing and the theory 
of murder may be quickly excluded, especially where the 
deceased person has deliberately prepared for his departure 
by arranging his business affairs, acquainting friends of his 
intentions, and leaving letters telling where his body may 
be found. Or it may be that he has been suffering from a sui- 
cidal mania and has escaped from the nurses who are charged 
with his care. The manner of his escape and the method by 
which he takes his life are evidence quite sufficient to prove 
that the person committed suicide and was not murdered. 

On rare occasions a suicide is deliberately planned to mis- 
lead the police into believing that a murder has been com- 
mitted. When this happens, exceptional caution is demanded, 
otherwise an irremediable mistake may be made and innocent 
persons sent to jail. An attempt of this kind was made in the 
city of Santa Cruz, California. A woman pulled the telephone 
receiver off the hook, and called into the transmitter that she 
was being murdered, yelling as loudly as she could, “Police! 
Police! Don’t kill me!’ A number of circumstances pointed 
to the guilt of a former sweetheart, and had not the investi- 
gators exercised extraordinary alertness he might have been 
convicted of murder. 

Approximately twenty thousand persons are reported as 
having committed suicide each year, and there are enough 
in every city to set the investigation apart from other non- 
enforcement duties as one of major interest to the police. 
The primary reason for this police responsibility is the im- 
possibility of knowing, without investigation, whether a case 
is one of suicide or homicide. If it is homicide, the entire 
responsibility for conducting the inquiry rests with the po- 
lice; they are not relieved of their obligation by placing a 
supposed suicide case on the doorsteps of the coroner or 
medical examiner. These officers are merely aides and, al- 
though they supply very useful information, as a general 
rule they are rarely equipped to conduct the investigation. 
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Many special personal qualities are required of policemen 
who participate in a suicide inquiry. Brutal blunderers are 
worse than useless in these cases, because through their stu- 
pidity the innocent may be convicted, the guilty may escape, 
and unnecessary suffering may be brought upon relatives 
and friends of the dead person. 


MENTALLY ABNORMAL AND SUBNORMAL 


Until one has actually experienced an encounter with a vio- 
lent maniac, it is impossible for him to appreciate fully the 
dangers associated with the apprehension and detention of 
the mentally deranged until they are committed to a hospital 
for such patients. Consequently, the policeman who knows 
nothing about the behavior reactions of persons suffering 
from mental disorders courts death every time he endeavors 
to restrain them. That more policemen are not killed or in- 
jured is often to be attributed to good luck rather than to 
professional knowledge of the reactions of mentally deranged 
people. 

It is also the duty of the police officer to take into custody 
feebleminded persons who are unable to care for themselves 
and are found wandering on the streets, and to bring them 
to court on affidavit issued by the judge. Although frequently 
the feebleminded are docile in behavior, many of them are 
unstable, and, especially where epileptic conditions are added 
to the feeble intellect, they may react violently when stopped 
by an officer. 

Some insane persons may be managed with ease, provided 
it is done gently and without any suggestion of force; this 
applies occasionally even to those who may be extremely 
dangerous. A classic example of how effectively this may be 
done by well-trained policemen is the sea captain’s wife who, 
in her husband’s absence, became violently insane. When he 
returned, she met him at the door, an axe in her hands, 
and she attempted to cut off his head; only his agility saved 
him. She retired into the house and barred the doors. He 
notified the police, and a patrolman was sent to conduct the 
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preliminary investigation. After acquainting himself with 
the facts, the officer, in plain clothes, passed the house and 
saw the woman sitting in the window. He tipped his hat to 
her and passed by. Soon, he returned and repeated the per- 
formance, smiling at her on this occasion, and again passed 
by. He repeated this act two or three more times, and finally 
she opened the window; whereupon he proposed that they 
elope. She readily consented and a taxicab was ordered. She 
left her home, entered the taxicab, and was driven to the 
emergency hospital where, after an examination, she was 
committed to a hospital for the insane. 

Gentleness and tactful treatment are indicated for the 
successful handling of many insane persons, but in the man- 
agement of others strategy and brute strength are absolutely 
essential, not only for the good of the patient, but also for 
the safety of the public and of the policemen detailed to 
secure the patient. This frequently means that a definite plan 
of capture must be laid out, and that the number of men 
assigned must be large enough to overcome any resistance 
that may be offered and to insure that none of the officers 
will be seriously injured before the unfortunate individual 
has been manacled. Undoubtedly, such precautionary meas- 
ures have at various times saved the lives of one or more 
policemen. A former army officer, a giant in stature and of 
prodigious strength, had the delusion that some unknown 
people were trying to kill him. His house was completely 
barricaded and wire entanglements stretched around in the 
yard. One day he threatened his mother; she telephoned the 
police, telling them, also, that on a previous occasion it had 
taken several men to subdue him. Six police officers were de- 
tailed to take him into custody, each being assigned a specific 
part in a prearranged plan. Even so, the policemen did not 
escape without injuries. Generally, however, if patients are 
intelligently and kindly treated, the policeman is able to 
effect their removal or to take them into custody without the 
exercise of force or show of authority; and this is obviously 
a real gain for everyone concerned. 
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The epileptic or epileptoid forms of insanity are especially 
dangerous. No prediction can be made of the sufferers’ be- 
havior; it is only to be kept in mind that their reactions are 
frequently explosive and that their mood may change sud- 
denly from docility to the destructive form of maniacal 
fury. This often happens without the slightest observable 
forewarning of the impending change to those about them. 
The patrolman detailed to take such persons into custody is 
very likely to be injured or killed unless there has been pre- 
vious evidence of such cyclonic conduct and he has taken 
pains, accordingly, to put a restraint jacket on his charge, 
or to use some other means of restricting action. 

There were 318,948 mental patients in state hospitals in 
the United States at the beginning of 1933.° Of this number, 
66,785 had been admitted to these hospitals for the first time 
in the preceding year. The ratio of mental patients in state 
hospitals to the general population in that year was 254.8 to 
100,000. In addition, there were 81,589 patients in state 
institutions for mental defectives and epileptics, or a ratio 
of 65.2 for every 100,000 population. These figures represent 
only the persons committed to public institutions. Inclu- 
sion of persons sent to private institutions, and of those who 
require only temporary treatment, would make the number 
much larger. The handling of the insane and the feeble- 
minded, with its attendant dangers, evidently constitutes 
another important general service problem of the police. 


DISASTERS, STRIKES, AND Riots 


The need for an adequate, well-seasoned police force is never 
more apparent than in the presence of some grave emergency 
or disaster. Only well-trained, well-equipped, and thoroughly 
disciplined men are competent to meet emergencies, especially 
in times of great conflagration or earthquake, or when tor- 
nadoes and floods destroy property and imperil lives, or riots 
and strikes terrify the inhabitants. At these times a first- 
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class, well-seasoned police organization is able, within a com- 
paratively short time, to go into action, keep the streets open 
for the passage of fire, police, and other emergency vehicles, 
establish or reconnect lines of communication, keep the curi- 
ous on the sidelines where they do not impede necessary 
action, keep looters out of the area affected, and provide the 
means for mustering and officering an auxiliary service if 
this becomes imperative. 

Any country and any place may be struck by disaster and 
no one can foresee in advance the kind of disaster. In the 
United States, in 1933, there were 120 disasters in which 48,- 
340 buildings were destroyed or damaged, 912 persons were 
killed, 13,275 were injured, and nearly half a million people 
were compelled to seek assistance from welfare agencies. 

Not the least of emergencies are the many fires that occur 
in cities every day. In 1932, in New York City, 31,233 fires, 
many of them of major importance, destroyed approximately 
$18,000,000 worth of property. The type of building con- 
struction in America adds materially to the life and property 
losses occasioned by fires; none of the European cities has 
anything approximating the number of fires that occur in 
the American cities. In 1920, for example, there were 6,000 
fires in Paris, as compared with 20,000 in Chicago. Glasgow 
had 1,000 fires in the same year, whereas Detroit’s fire de- 
partment had, in round numbers, 11,000 calls for assistance. 
Most of the fires in the American cities require only a little 
of the firemen’s time, but others may command the attention 
of both the fire department and the police department; and 
occasionally, as in the Berkeley conflagration of 1923, they 
may require police aid from departments in a number of 
surrounding cities in order to keep the thoroughfares open 
for fire and other emergency vehicles, and to keep out of the 
threatened area the crooks who would despoil the endangered 
buildings. 

From 1916 to 1923 there were 750 tornadoes in the United 
States. Tornadoes are not always accompanied by loss of lives 
and damage to property, but occasionally they do devastate 
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large areas and take the lives of many persons. The great 
tornado which in 1927 swept through St. Louis killed 87 
persons, injured more than 1,500 persons, and destroyed 
1,000 buildings. Policemen in St. Louis during that period 
rendered yeoman service under capable leadership. The hab- 
its developed as a result of their police training restored 
order in a comparatively short time. 

In California, 95 persons were killed, about 5,000 were in- 
jured, 25,000 families were made temporarily homeless, 2,000 
buildings were destroyed, and 33,000 buildings were dam- 
aged by an earthquake in 1933. The police again met the 
situation creditably. Communication lines were promptly 
established, transportation facilities were provided to convey 
the injured to emergency hospitals, and distracted and home- 
less persons were amply provided for. Many towns were af- 
fected by this quake and each community was compelled to 
give attention to its own immediate needs, yet codperation 
and mutual assistance were freely given as far as circum- 
stances permitted. 

Between 1916 and 1932, the number of labor disputes in 
America diminished appreciably; there were 3,789 strikes in 
1916, and the number of persons thrown out of work totaled 
approximately 1,500,000; in 1932 there were but 808 disputes 
and the number of employees thrown out of work was 242,- 
826. More important, however, than the actual number of 
strikes are their duration and the violence occasionally asso- 
ciated with them. Often, because of the long preliminaries, 
much heat has been engendered on both sides, and the lead- 
ers, whether of the industrialists or of the workers, have 
become too angry to accept advice from an outside concilia- 
tor. The police are never invited by either side to act as 
arbiters; as a matter of fact, they are called in, usually, only 
after great emotional damage has been done. 

A few years ago, the oil workers on the Pacific Coast struck. 
Among the oil companies affected was the Shell Oil Company. 
At that time the Shell Company had temporarily in its em- 
ploy an expert well known for his work in industrial psy- 
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chiatry. The union leaders and the oil company leaders held 
a conference, and both were adamant in their demands; 
neither side was willing to budge an inch. However, the 
expert had gained the confidence of the workers, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was employed by the company, and, 
acting as a mediator, he brought the union leaders and the 
company leaders together on a common ground; before the 
discussion was over, an amicable settlement had been made. 
Consequently, while the other oil workers on the Pacific 
Coast were striking and rioting, the operations of the Shell 
Company continued without the loss of a single day, and 
with profit to the labor-union men and to the company. 
Federal mediators were unable to prevent the longshore- 
men’s strike on the Pacific Coast in 1934. Just before the 
break, one of the mediators said, ““We have discussed the 
situation generally, and as long as we can sit down and talk 
together there is hope of peace.” But the longshoremen’s 
leader said openly that it would be a fight to the finish and 
that the union men were prepared to make every sacrifice 
necessary unless an agreement satisfactory to the stevedores 
was signed. The union leaders wanted recognition in writing 
for their unions and provision that there would be no dis- 
crimination against members who struck; further, they de- 
sired that wages, hours, and working conditions be negotiated 
at once, and that if an agreement was not reached, the mat- 
ters be arbitrated. Particularly objectionable to the long- 
shoremen were the methods of employment used by the 
shipping companies. Negotiations continued for a while, then 
they terminated abruptly, and the war was declared. The 
battle spread from one end of the Pacific Coast to the other, 
with rioting and casualties on all sides. The entire Portland 
police force was assigned to riot duty, and state police and 
special policemen were employed to perform the routine pa- 
trol duties of the police force. Double time was necessary in 
order to cope with the situation. In San Francisco, a similar 
situation was met by the police by overtime duty; a large part 
of the force was detached from all other duties and assigned 
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to the water front to prevent the destruction of property and 
interference with shipping. Every city on the Pacific Coast, 
from Seattle to San Diego, had trouble; in some ports the 
docks were closed and no ships were permitted to leave be- 
cause the strikers had gained control of the shipping indus- 
try. This result, however, had not been gained without bloody 
fighting by the strikers and the strikebreakers. Both sides, 
undoubtedly, were at fault, and the strike could have been 
averted had each side approached the differences with a 
willingness to give a little. 

These battles at times mean nothing more than a clash 
between a labor agitator and a money-mad industrialist. 
Whenever this type of problem is presented, reconciliation 
is impossible; the antagonists are not only ready but eager 
to engage in a war of extermination. Public interests are 
unrecognized, and the lives, safety, and happiness of persons 
who are not parties to the quarrel are endangered by the 
selfishness of these troublemakers. Freedom of movement is 
frequently impaired and the community’s peace is destroyed. 

That labor partisans should be antagonistic to the police 
during strikes is understandable. They object to police inter- 
ference with picket duty and they also resent, sometimes with 
force, the attempt of police officers to keep them moving or 
to keep them on the opposite side of the street from the build- 
ing that they are picketing. In order to bring the strike to a 
successful conclusion the union men must dissuade potential 
customers from patronizing the particular firm or corpora- 
tion, and they must talk with nonunion men in order to per- 
suade them to discontinue working there. Their families’ 
welfare is dependent upon their jobs, and if strikebreakers 
persist in aiding their former employers, the law of self- 
preservation induces them either to take or attempt drastic 
action. A “scab” is to them the lowest animal on earth, and 
to many of them there is no harm in beating, and, in some 
circumstances, killing such a person. They think of their jobs 
as if they had a vested interest in them, and they are willing 
to die if necessary to keep others from taking their places. 
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Tf the labor leaders and strikers are not particularly eo. 

operative with the police during strikes, neither are the 
industrialists willing to listen to reason. The same aggressive 
qualities which helped to bring about their success in busi- 
ness aggravate their labor troubles. Their arrogant, domi- 
neering, slavedriving tactics make difficult the path to peace. 
The strikers’ demands may be entirely reasonable, but the 
slavedriver would rather fight than permit his workers to 
dictate the policies of his business, even if his action causes 
him financial losses. Of course, there are occasions when 
strikers’ demands are impossible and capitulation would be 
ruinous not only to the business but also eventually to the 
employees. Under such circumstances, the industrialist is 
left no alternative and must resist the demands made upon 
him. 

During a strike, the industrialists often make unreasonable 
requests for protection from the police, and may be quite 
unwilling to codperate with them in maintaining or restoring 
order. The police are frequently blamed by them for not pre- 
serving order when the difficulty has arisen as a result of 
their own action. Through their political strength in the com- 
munity, they are able to obtain the passage of laws which put 
the police in an embarrassing position and which compel the 
forces organized to preserve order to take action which may 
indirectly result in violence. 

Strikes are usually complicated by sympathizers of both 
sides. Occasionally great harm is done to the cause of labor 
by outsiders who are unaffected by the strike. When sympa- 
thizers try to help their striking friends by engaging in vio- 
lent demonstrations against strikebreakers, the police must 
act. Sometimes hoodlums or excitement-seekers start a fight 
just for the fun of it. Many of these nitwits are still children 
emotionally, and delight in “getting a chase from the cops.” 
There are also many persons who have a natural sympathy 
for their brother workers and conceive it to be their duty to 
do anything possible to aid them. Others construe the failure 
of the industrialists to yield to the unions’ demands as an 
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attack upon all workers, and with fanatical zeal enter the 
affray without regard to the ultimate consequences. 

Police departments cannot escape strike duty, and they 
are intensely disturbed when a strike is threatened. Further- 
more, this is a constantly recurring duty. Strikes are rarely 
if ever permanently settled to the satisfaction of both sides. 
The mental and physical injuries suffered in past battles by 
both industrialists and labor partisans influence their mili- 
tant actions. Bitterness of remembe:ed battles creates a situa- 
tion where strikes continue until both sides are completely 
exhausted, when a temporary settlement may be made, but 
the fight will be renewed as soon as finances and circumstances 
permit. In these disputes labor and capital, from their own 
points of view, are each absolutely right. There is no place 
here to discuss this debatable subject. 

Plainly apparent in all labor wars is the unfortunate fact 
that both sides distrust the police and hold them in supreme 
contempt. While the strike is on, they give the police little or 
no support, and afterward each side files charges against the 
police for showing favoritism or publicly accuses the police 
of favoring the other side. The police are without friends in 
either camp, and, as has been shown in too many strikes, even 
the public which they are attempting to protect, opposes 
them. 

There are other contributories to public disorders equally 
as dangerous as strikes, if not more so, and these help to 
make general service a police problem of first magnitude. 
Race riots in East St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, and New York 
are of such comparatively recent occurence, and have been 
so explosive, destructive, and bloody that they remain fresh 
in the minds of many people. That such riots are explosive 
was well illustrated in March, 1935, in New York City. More 
than two thousand Negroes smashed store windows, assaulted 
pedestrians, looted stores, and resisted the efforts of patrol- 
men to disperse the mob, throwing the Harlem district into 
a state of turmoil. These people were unnecessarily excited 
by a rumor that a Negro boy had been brutally beaten to 
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death, whereas the boy had been merely reprimanded for 
stealing candy and subsequently released by the store owner 
after he had bitten two of the store clerks. Chicago, a few 
years ago, suffered an experience similar to that of New York. 
A boys’ fight on the beach fanned smoldering racial preju- 
dices into a consuming flame and produced the worst riot 
ever known in that city, not excepting the famous Haymarket 
episode. The police of that city were taxed to capacity before 
order was restored. Streets were drenched with blood and 
property was destroyed just because a colored boy and a 
white boy engaged in a fist fight on the lake shore. 

Detroit’s race riot was anticipated. Police knew in advance 
what was destined to follow if the declaration of a prominent 
Negro leader that he intended to move into an exclusively 
white district should be followed by action, and because of 
this knowledge they were able to cope with the event. Not- 
withstanding their preparedness, serious damage followed 
the rioting. 

Recent relief riots illustrate the well-known fact that a 
hungry man is not far removed from the savage. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World and anarchist activities have 
taken their toll of policemen’s lives and have caused justi- 
fiable concern to the citizens of this country. 

In the month of April, 1934, a mob of about six thousand 
unemployed persons charged the officials in the Minneapolis 
city hall. Eighteen persons, including thirteen policemen, 
were taken to hospitals as a result of the battle, which raged 
for more than three hours. Scrap iron, paving blocks, bot- 
tles, stones, and other handy weapons were used against the 
police. Windows in the building were smashed and the may- 
or’s office was riddled with missiles of all kinds. In this riot 
at its height there were potentialities for great harm; in fact, 
had this disorder been handled by untrained men, many per- 
sons would have been killed. As it was, instead of using fire- 
arms the police used fists and clubs; no deaths resulted. 

In all cities where large groups of people of the same race 
or nationality, the unassimilated foreign born or the Negroes, 
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are congested in the same area, the police are always sitting 
on a voleano which may erupt, without any warning, in large 
and bloody uprisings. Frequently, the police are acquainted 
with the causes that are certain to precipitate trouble, but 
they are powerless to prevent them. 

Attention should also be directed to the savagery displayed 
by riotous crowds bent on lynching a fellow human being. 
When a helpless creature is dragged from jail and hanged on 
a tree, it is clear that the veneer of culture is exceedingly thin. 
In the lynching of Thurmond and Holmes in a public park in 
San Jose, California, in 1934, even women with children in 
their arms participated in the bloodthirsty, unwarranted, 
and disgraceful demonstration. 

“Anti” demonstrations of every kind are part of the daily 
life of this nation, and wherever they take on a deep emo- 
tional tinge, trouble is imminent. Witness the actions of anti- 
communistic groups in various parts of the country, in which 
self-styled patriots descend upon quarters maintained by 
communists, destroy their property, and sometimes commit 
violent assaults upon the persons frequenting these places. 
Even the pacifistic, antiwar organizations have within them 
the seed for strife between the pros and the antis. Both sides 
are earnest and equally unyielding in their beliefs: some of 
these days these two forces may meet on a battlefield. 

During the World War, especially toward the end of the 
war, the Industrial Workers of the World were working 
actively against the interests of the United States Govern- 
ment. As might be surmised, the activity was undoubtedly 
promoted by foreign agents in this country. The group, 
rather a large one at that period, was bound together by 
allegiance to the principles of the organization and for a 
time it included some capable, inflammatory, and dynamic 
leaders. Some of its members aroused the antagonism of the 
patriotic groups, and battles between the opposing forces 
were not uncommon, even several years after the war. On the 
Pacific Coast the I. W. W. leaders goaded their followers 
into action by fiery oratory, and even urged them to offer 
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resistance to the police whenever an effort was made to pre- 
vent their blocking traffic through public meetings on the 
streets. Such resistance naturally made more police action 
necessary until it began to appear for a while that additional 
help would be needed to maintain order. Volunteer help was 
forthcoming, indeed, without solicitation on the part of the 
police. Even when the police had the situation well in hand, 
and after provisions had been made to protect the I. W. W. 
speakers, the self-appointed and unwanted protectors de- 
scended upon a social gathering of the I. W. W. and their 
families and attempted forcibly to disperse them, with re- 
sultant injury to both sides. 

Subversive activities are always present in every large 
community, and agents of the militant groups will do every- 
thing they can to breed disorder. They attempt to foment 
dissension by seeking leadership in unions and various other 
organizations, by branding nonsupporters of their policies 
as “tools of the capitalists,” and by inciting strikers to acts 
of violence. They have a fanatical adherence to their prin- 
ciples and the members of the group believe that no assign- 
ment given to them is too arduous or dangerous, providing 
only that it aids their cause. There are probably not many 
now actively associated with the unions, but there are signs 
that they may grow in power and numbers. However, what 
they now lack in this respect is compensated for by vigor of 
action and blind devotion to their economic ideals. 

Subversive agitators played an active part in the Pacific 
Coast longshoremen’s strike in 1934, Investigators for the 
Employers’ Association asserted that these agents actually 
organized the general strike which was an outcome of the 
dispute between the longshoremen and the shipowners’ asso- 
ciation. The ultimate failure of the general strike demon- 
strated the importance of public support. Aversion to the 
violence employed by some strikers had already been ex- 
pressed, and when the general strike was begun, and the 
transaction of all business was prohibited except by permis- 
sion of the unions, public resentment became widespread. 
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Communities organized on a seale hitherto unknown to break 
the strike, and they were successful because of the strong 
public attitude against the strikers. In any general strike, 
the police fear the possibility of such a conflict. There is real 
doubt that the police departments as now organized can pre- 
vent the civil war which will follow a general strike organized 
and directed by a numerically strong, well-organized body of 
persons with subversive tendencies. There is evidence aplenty 
throughout this land that such subversive activities will en- 
gender opposition equally as fanatic, and when these forces 
clash, the police will more than have their hands full. Even 
now there are numerous indications that anticommunist or- 
ganizations, for example, are spoiling for a fight, and some 
day these antis will probably get it. Smashing headquarters, 
taking literature, and breaking up meetings may be endured 
for a time, but it is not natural for people to be submissive 
when they are fanatically interested in a cause and are ac- 
tively fighting for it. Armed resistance may be expected some 
day, and none can prophesy the ultimate result of such a 
collision. But the brunt of the battle will be borne by the 
police, and the casualties will not be wholly among the orig- 
inal combatants. 

However distasteful the duty may be, preservation of law 
and order during strikes and riots is a task which the police 
cannot shirk. Moreover, police responsibility for strike duty 
is abundantly justifiable: policemen can be, and are, in many 
communities, carefully trained for this task. Trained men are 
especially important during riots and strikes, because they 
know how to use only the requisite amount of force; by util- 
izing the type of formations and tactics most likely to attain 
their objective, they are able to disperse the rioters without 
excessive bloodshed. Their training has taught them how to 
extricate riotous leaders and the more dangerous persons 
from the crowd, and how to avoid, so far as possible, physical 
contact with those among the rioters who are not necessarily 
militant but are merely following leaders. Trained men, in 
spite of abuse, threats, and sometimes even force, can keep 
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their wits about them and not become excited, and by their 
own self-command they command the respect of the rioters. 

Trained policemen know that the power of the nation is 
behind them and that, if reénforcements are actually needed, 
they will be forthcoming; whereas, with the employment of 
untrained persons, there is always associated danger not only 
to both the untrained police force and the rioters, but also 
to nonbelligerents. Inexperienced men often shoot or club 
upon the slightest provocation and, instead of decreasing, 
often add to the violence of the disturbance. A crowd in 
Toledo in May, 1934, refused to be frightened by rifle fire 
and tear-gas barrages that were laid down by the National 
Guardsmen, and returned the guardsmen’s fire with bottles 
and bricks. The unequal battle resulted disastrously for the 
rioters; two of them were killed and eleven were known to be 
seriously injured. Others were slightly injured but were not 
sent to the hospital. There had been rioting preceding the 
arrival of the National Guardsmen, but nothing equal to that 
which followed it. This result has been characteristic of every 
occasion, with a few outstanding exceptions, when the Na- 
tional Guardsmen have been brought into communities to 
protect them from rioters. 

Men who have been trained in the art of war apply the 
principles of war to police duty, and when exasperated by 
the guerrilla tactics of the rioters, they make laws of their 
own for the occasion. Their lack of knowledge of the laws 
applicable in such situations is likely to produce disastrous 
results. Occasionally they do not understand the limitations 
of their powers and may go beyond the limit that is prescribed 
by law or is necessary for the preservation of order. 

Temperamental misfits are usually in the front rank of 
rioters in strikes and riots, and men who lack the training 
that policemen receive are soon irritated by these madcaps 
to the point where they lose control of their tempers. Their 
belligerence usually produces a similar reaction among the 
rioters, and a tension is created favorable to a combat that 
might have been avoided. By the militiamen or by an un- 
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trained police force, every act or word of rioters might be 
construed as an invitation to fight. Unnecessary encounters, 
however, are not only unwise, but also preclude the possi- 
bility of the force’s achieving the purpose for which it was 
organized. There never was and never will be a substitute for 
a body of men trained to meet emergencies intelligently, dis- 
passionately, and courageously. 

Friction between classes and between races, and between 
those of differing political, social, or religious beliefs seems 
to be a universal law. As long as this is true, there will be 
need for police to preserve order, protect lives and property, 
and finally, to preserve the integrity of the state and nation. 
Whatever else may be said of the American police, this fact 
should be more widely known; namely, that without the po- 
lice and the police organizations, with all their many defects, 
anarchy would be rife in this country, and the civilization 
now existing on this hemisphere would perish. The Ameri- 
can police are justified, if for no other reason than because 
in their hands rests in large measure the preservation of the 
nation. It is a high and serious responsibility; those who 
bear it need the wholehearted, intelligent codperation of the 
people, and they deserve an honest recognition of the com- 
petent performance of a difficult duty. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLIC SERVICES 


An unusually large number of reports received by the police 
concern matters that are entirely out of their sphere. Be- 
cause no other agency is equipped to give a general service, 
many of these complaints, which are constantly growing in 
number, must be acted upon by the police. Tragedies as well 
as comedies fill the miscellaneous public files, and although 
many requests for aid must of necessity be tactfully denied, 
there are enough remaining which do receive attention from 
the police to constitute a sizable job in every department. 
Occasionally these reports are on the borderline, and it 
requires an expert to determine whether the complaint is a 
civil or criminal affair, or whether it should or should not 
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have the attention of the police. Relations between landlord 
and tenant, difficulties between parent and child, neighbor- 
hood or family disputes, may or may not be cause for police 
action, depending entirely upon the circumstances. Never- 
theless, the complaint must be carefully studied and the cor- 
rect solution found; otherwise the police official is likely to 
be called to account by his superiors or to face charges of 
neglect of duty. Howling cats, children’s innocent but noisy 
games, crying babies that annoy sick neighbors,—these things 
irritate the complainants so intensely that they are irresist- 
ibly impelled to call for police assistance. Generally, the mat- 
ters complained of are not contrary to law, but are sufficiently 
disquieting to warrant insistent demands for their immediate 
termination by the irate “citizen and taxpayer.”’ The police 
also realize that, unless they do take action, the offended per- 
son may dispose of the matter in an unlawful and sometimes 
violent manner or do something that will stimulate illegal 
reprisals by the victim of his wrath. 

A “miscellaneous” public complaint may sometimes be at- 
tended with personal danger to the policeman, as when a 
rabid animal runs at large, or, less frequently, when wild 
animals escape from their keepers. 

Saving lives or protecting against dangers to life, forms 
but a small, though important, part of the miscellaneous 
services that round out the policeman’s hours of duty. He 
assists persons who are unable to extricate themselves from 
perilous positions; rescues those in danger of drowning, who 
either have accidentally fallen into the water, or who have 
deliberately jumped in; and, even in these days of the auto- 
mobile, occasionally stops runaway horses. Some complaints 
are of minor, others are of major, importance; they range 
from fallen high-potential lines, dangerous excavations and 
obstructions, to broken water mains and fire hydrants. 

Ordinarily the public thinks of the police as “thief catch- 
ers,’ or more recently,—especially the younger genera- 
tions,—as “traffic cops.”’ Few know them as the useful and 
versatile servants that they actually are. Probably no one 
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gives any thought to the policeman’s functions until he is 
personally affected and can think of no other agency or 
individual that can give him the desired relief. Only then 
does it dawn upon him that the policeman’s activities cover 
a rather wide and inclusive field of usefulness and—to his 
surprise—that the work is competently done in spite of the 
many hindrances that prevent the smooth operation of the 
police machine. 

Among the enormous number cf police services classified 
as “miscellaneous public,” the most important and the most 
numerous are the reports of suspicious characters. As a gen- 
eral rule, police would prefer to answer a hundred false 
alarms of suspicious characters than to miss an opportunity 
to apprehend a criminal. The greater number of such reports, 
however, judged by actual returns from them, have little or 
no foundation. Nevertheless, the police cannot make the mis- 
take of failing to give prompt attention to them. A house- 
holder who discovered a person climbing through the window 
of an adjoining home promptly called the police; the house 
was surrounded, and when the policeman went to the door 
he was met by the owner of the house, who explained, after 
identifying himself, that his family was away and he did not 
want to disturb the neighbors. The ultimate returns on sus- 
picious-character investigations justify the service even in 
instances like this. Some of the most desired captures of 
criminals have been made in this way. Hauptmann’s appre- 
hension was brought about through the suspicions of a gas- 
station attendant. Fred Burke, the notorious Chicago killer, 
was caught because of a farmer’s suspicions. Swartz, the 
perpetrator of a so-called perfect crime, came to his end 
through the suspicions of a citizen. A dangerous gang of 
Pacific Coast bank bandits reached the end of their criminal 
careers when a man who lived in the house adjoining theirs 
became suspicious. Notorious and dangerous criminals of 
every kind, including robbers, burglars, automobile thieves, 
and check passers, have been caught on complaints about 
them as suspicious characters, and many criminals have spent 
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time in jail or are now under sentence because some citizens 
are wide awake and are not afraid to perform their civic 
duties. 

Reactions to suspicious circumstances vary among indi- 
viduals. Suspicious of noises which indicated to her that 
there was an intruder in the house, a woman notified the 
police, then went to the head of the stairs and shouted to the 
burglar, “You better get out of here; I’ve called the police!’ 
Often, however, the suspected person is watched until the 
police arrive, and is then identified by the informant. One 
woman called the police when her suspicions were aroused, 
and then went to the door and engaged the suspect in conver- 
sation until the police arrived. It is easy to see why the police 
encourage reports of suspicious characters and why citizens 
are instructed not to let the fact that their suspicions are 
unfounded in one instance deter them from reporting to the 
police when their suspicions are again excited. 

Next in importance to reports of suspicious characters are 
the reports of suspicious noises and circumstances. These do 
not have the same value that the first have, but they are some- 
times followed by arrest of criminals long sought by the 
police. A sudden wind arising in the night will be followed 
by many calls, especially if windows have not been fastened. 
It may prove to be only the wind in one report; but in an- 
other, it may be a burglar trying to get into the home. Only 
a little of the officer’s time is lost if the noise was caused by 
the wind, but if it proves to be a prowler, a thief may be 
caught or a life may be saved. A man and his wife were shot 
by a burglar, one of them fatally, when they went to investi- 
gate the cause of the noise heard by them in their home, 
instead of notifying the police. 

The kinds of circumstance reported are many. The driving 
of numerous cars to a garage by young boys aroused the sus- 
picions of a businessman in the vicinity. As a result of his 
observations and report, the owner of the garage was ar- 
rested, many thefts were cleared, and a dangerous “fence” 
was removed from the community. Countless reports are 
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made to the police as a result of groundless fears, and, per- 
haps, hypersuspiciousness; nevertheless, one “live report” 
repays police—and community—for time lost on the others. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile delinquency, for our purposes, will be defined as 
the violation of any federal, state, county, or municipal law 
by a person under 21 years of age. This definition is obviously 
not applicable to all the states, because the statutes of the 
several states are not the same; some differ with respect to 
the age of delinquents, others with respect to the type of 
subjects included under the general title of juvenile delin- 
quency. Under this definition, however, it is apparent, even 
from incomplete statistics, that juvenile delinquency is an 
enormous problem. 

It has been estimated that more than 200,000 children are 
sent to the juvenile courts every year, but there are no data 
to substantiate this estimate. As a matter of fact, up to the 
present time, there are no juvenile delinquency figures worth 
mentioning. The Detroit: juvenile court figures show that, for 
a period of five years (1923-1927, both inclusive), the juve- 
nile delinquency rate was increasing. This may have been 
incident to the increase in the population, or it may be ascrib- 
able to other causes. In 1928, 5,415 children were admitted 
to the detention home, and by 1927 this number had increased 
to 7,237. Not all these cases were handled officially by the 
court. A liberal percentage were called unofficial cases and 
were disposed of by the probation officer or by the judge with- 
out official action. However, the figures given are indicative 
of the Detroit delinquency problem, and if the delinquency 
rates for the rest of the country are as high as Detroit’s, more 
than 600,000 juvenile delinquents come into contact with the 
police annually. 

Not all instances of juvenile delinquency are referred by 
the police to the juvenile court authorities. This is perhaps 
best shown in the annual report of the Berkeley Police De- 
partment for 1934. In that year 1,222 complaints against 
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juveniles were lodged with the police, but only 397 young- 
sters were arrested; the other complaints were disposed of on 
the spot by the police officer, or the children were taken to 
their parents for disciplinary action, or the cases were not 
cleared by investigation. Of the 397 children arrested, only 
81 were sent to the juvenile court. Approximately the same 
percentage of cases would probably be disposed of similarly 
in most communities. Wichita, Kansas, in the same year, 
arrested 640 juveniles under the age of 18 years, and sent 
195 to the juvenile court for action by juvenile authorities. 

There is no uniform compilation of juvenile statistics, so 
it is utterly impossible to state with any degree of accuracy 
the actual extent of juvenile delinquency in the nation. Such 
figures as are now available show so many discrepancies that 
they are useless for comparative purposes. Part of this dif- 
ficulty is traceable to the differing methods of handling juve- 
nile complaints; that is to say, in some communities the police 
departments make a practice of disposing of as many of the 
juvenile cases as they possibly can without utilizing the 
juvenile-court facilities; in other cities, no complaint is filed 
in the juvenile court if the child is under a certain age, 
and even then, in some of those cities, no court action is 
taken unless the child is positively incorrigible and cannot 
be treated otherwise. Some departments have difficulty in 
deciding whether to send the child to court or not. There is 
no established and uniform policy, and statistical reports 
uniformly kept and carefully explained are lacking; there- 
fore, even if juvenile figures were published in the annual 
police reports, they would have little value. 

Juvenile delinquents commit every kind of crime listed in 
the statute books and contribute appreciably to the unen- 
viably high rate of major offenses. Table 17, extracted from 
the figures compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
illustrates this point by records of crimes committed by 
19-year-old persons in 1934." Other studies show that chil- 
dren below this age commit similar offenses. 


* Uniform Crime Reports, vol. 5, no. 4, p. 21 (1934). 
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Although the crimes committed often exasperate the vic- 
tims, so that they want punishment to be inflicted upon the 
youngsters who destroy or take their property, delinquency 
is much more complex than the popular conception of this 
problem indicates, and the solution does not lie in jailing 
juvenile offenders. Some form of restraint or treatment must 


TABLE 17 
Cries Commirrep By 19-YEAR-OLD 
OrrEeNnDERS, 1934 
Criminal homicide.................. 219 
Robbery.............0 0: cece cece eee 1,086 
POSRINGs coms cca dn cael dmeloias wees 780 
Burglary «i204 64c0000seen0esn teweaeds 2,411 
POlCeny.. écicax tess iesiheiteawinew’ 2,940 
Auto theft....................000085 1,145 
Weapons (carrying, etc.)............. 259 


follow juvenile criminal acts, first, because of the ultimate 
effect upon the delinquent and upon society, and second, be- 
cause there is always the possibility of fatal results in con- 
nection with their commission. Two high-school youths stole 
an automobile in order to go for a short ride. Successful in 
their first effort without being stopped by the police, they 
continued to take automobiles without the consent of the 
owners. They began to take longer rides, stealing from pri- 
vate homes the money to buy gasoline. Finally, an officer 
came upon them while they were committing a burglary; 
following a signal from the outside guard, both youngsters 
jumped in their auto and attempted to make their escape, 
closely pursued by the policeman. An exchange of shots fol- 
lowed, which almost brought disaster to both the policeman 
and the youngsters. Fortunately, all escaped without injury. 
On another occasion, two juvenile boys decided to try their 
hand at holding up streetcars. The revolver used was known 
as a hair-trigger revolver, and when the boy pointed it at 
the car conductor and told him to hold up his hands, he was 
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shaking so perceptibly that the conductor was certain the 
firearm would be discharged. Had this happened, the results 
probably would have been fatal, and the two boys would have 
been registered as murderers, instead of juvenile delinquents. 

Besides causing actual losses by their thefts, youngsters 
frequently damage maliciously the premises they enter or 
the vehicles they use for their depredations or joy riding. 
Even where there is no pilfering, children manifest their 
destructive instinct; if a building is vacated, unless it is 
very closely watched by police or neighbors, the windows 
are smashed, and this destructiveness may persist until the 
entire building is wrecked. 

Juvenile offenders are particularly annoying to the police, 
both directly and because of the public reaction to these 
young miscreants. Children frequently play pranks upon 
patrolmen, and deliberately bait them so as to “get a chase 
from the cops.” When the police are unable to apprehend a 
juvenile offender, or sometimes do not take action, either they 
are publicly attacked or they are reprimanded by their su- 
perior officers, who make repeated calls upon them for the 
elimination of the nuisances caused by the youngsters. Juve- 
nile delinquents, with their gang fights, with their insults 
heaped upon men and women who may pass their way, with 
their destructiveness, and their general annoyance to the 
police, so pester the patrolman that it is not difficult to 
understand why he may react badly to the children on his 
beat and may on occasion take drastic action. He usually has 
quite enough to do in performing his other duties, and any 
complaint of juvenile delinquency, whatever its nature, calls 
for additional expenditure of energy and also trespasses upon 
off-duty time. Notwithstanding these irritations, and the fact 
that few policemen have any knowledge whatever of the 
fundamental principles underlying youthful behavior, being 
unable, frequently, to distinguish between the exuberance of 
youth and youthful depravity, much sifting 1s done by the 
police; reports show that few children who come into personal 
eontact with patrolmen ever reach the juvenile court. 
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Parents of juvenile delinquents are almost as difficult to 
deal with as their offspring. This fact suggested to one pro- 
bation officer the title of a possible article, “Problem Parents 
and What To Do About Them.” With some parents, the mere 
intimation that their child may have misbehaved brings in- 
stant reprisals. The wayward child is upheld in his wrongful 
acts, and the resentful attitude of the parents toward the 
officer may encourage the youngster to continue his delin- 
quencies. Irrespective of the action taken, the policeman, in 
their opinion, is wrong. Parents may exercise political pull 
to effect the release of their delinquent children; this is usu- 
ally fatal to the future welfare of the child, because it causes 
him to believe that he can commit any wrong with impunity. 
Rarely, if ever, do parents of a child on probation keep their 
promise to watch the child’s activities carefully or to require 
him to keep account of his time when he is absent from 
home, or to account for properties, articles, or money which 
he may possess. It has not been unknown for parents to 
stir up agitation in the community because of the detention 
of their children. They assert that the police are always 
“picking on” their boy because of prejudice against him. 
Whether this statement rests on the basis of racial, religious, 
or economie differences, it suffices to arouse the enmity or 
antagonism of a neighborhood and to develop an unwilling- 
ness to codperate with the officer. 

Especially potential for trouble are the cases where girls 
are involved, not only because the girl’s reputation is at stake 
when she is detained by a policeman, but also because the 
officer’s conduct and his general attitude must be such as to 
avoid any possibility of a charge of unfair dealing or undue 
familiarity or intimacy with the girl. He faces the danger 
of countercharges in these cases, and they may be such as. 
to lead, through no fault of his own, to his disgrace and 
dismissal from the department. Parents also question the 
propriety of the questioning of young girls by policemen, 
especially concerning matters that involve sex irregularities. 
Even in instances of crimes committed, such as theft, there 
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is a personal hazard associated with the detention of young 
girls. For example, the daughter of a former district attor- 
ney was apprehended by a policeman for shoplifting. The 
young lady was not interrogated, but was brought to the 
police station; the policeman then telephoned to the father 
and told him the cause of her detention and requested that 
he visit the station at his convenience. The infuriated father 
soon appeared. Meanwhile, the young lady confessed that she 
had taken things from the store on several occasions, and she 
also told the officer where they were secreted in her home. 
When the father arrived, the officer conducted him to the 
office in which his daughter had been detained. When he 
heard her story, he collapsed. After recovering, he turned to 
the officer and said, “I came here prepared to kill you,” tak- 
ing from his pocket a huge pistol fully loaded. There seems 
no reason to doubt that he had intended murdering the po- 
liceman for what he believed to be a deliberate attempt to 
ruin his reputation through his daughter. 

There is need of intelligent and trained police to deal with 
juvenile delinquents. Mishandling a normal boy may have 
a profound effect upon the child’s future. The manner em- 
ployed by one policeman in dispersing a group of boys who 
were committing no crime but were merely making an un- 
usual amount of noise during a baseball game, almost ruined 
the lives of several children. They resented the officer’s exer- 
cise of undue authority and did everything that they pos- 
sibly could to annoy him thereafter. His stupidity caused 
the youngsters to form a gang that engaged in all sorts 
of community depredations, and they continued their de- 
linquencies until the officer was removed from that beat. 
Mishandling the difficult child is always possible with the 
unschooled officer. The word-blind or other sufferer from 
inferiority must be handled with extreme care; otherwise 
an antisocial behavior pattern will become firmly established. 
Peculiar children, deviates from the normal, feebleminded 
or suggestible children, are entitled to scientific, not blunder- 
ing, treatment. Certain children may be destined to become 
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criminals regardless of any action that may be taken by the 
police. The supposed father of a child who had been a thief 
most of his young life said, in a burst of confidence, that the 
boy was not his own but was the son of a notorious English 
thief. Not only did the child look like his real father, but he 
lied and stole in the same manner as his criminal parent. Yet, 
even in these possible instances of hereditary criminality, 
humane and intelligent disposition produces the best results. 

All kinds of children are encountered by the policeman, 
and different action and individual treatment are required 
for each child. One murderer had been an exceptionally 
bright boy in school, in mental age at least four years be- 
yond his chronological age. About the same time and in the 
same neighborhood, another boy, below normal in develop- 
ment, was also manifesting behavior symptoms which later 
were the cause of his arrest for murder. Here were two boys, 
one unusually intelligent, and the other a defective, yet both 
traveling a path that led to murder. 

Two other children may be mentioned in further illustra- 
tion of the need for trained policemen. One boy, known to be 
very excitable, later developed into a professional thief and 
is now serving a life sentence in the penitentiary for two 
murders committed by him. The other boy, extremely reti- 
cent, somewhat phlegmatic, became a notorious criminal, and 
is now incarcerated for life with a “hold” placed on him for 
a cold-blooded murder that he is known to have committed. 
These illustrations point the necessity for better understand- 
ing of the delinquency problem. It may be that, in the four 
instances mentioned, merely giving the boys bad names was 
quite enough to start them on the wrong road. There is 
also the possibility that properly trained officers, with the aid 
of others, might have done something when the first contact 
with the youngsters was made, that would have prevented 
them from ultimately going to prison. 

Sympathetic understanding is absolutely necessary where 
a child has little or no control over his behavior. One child, 
before she contracted encephalitis, had been exemplary in 
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behavior; subsequently, she became a police problem and con- 
tinued to grow worse; thirteen years later it developed that 
she was suffering from a mental disease which had been 
caused by the encephalitic condition. There is also danger, 
for the child, of social contamination; that is, where a child 
is brought to the police station or put in a detention home, 
it is likely that the relationships there formed may prevent 
his rehabilitation. Again, where the action taken is, in the 
opinion of the youngster, unwarranted, he may acquire a 
contempt for all law-enforcement officials, and from that 
time on he will be unwilling to codperate with the public 
officials. 

Success in beat patrol is dependent, in a very large meas- 
ure, upon the capacity to obtain codperation; unless the 
policeman can get cooperation from the children, it will be 
almost impossible for him to protect the people residing in 
the area assigned to him, or to promote their social welfare. 
Where there is a sympathetic interest in the children, and 
a desire to aid them, the possibilities are unlimited. The prin- 
cipal of a school gave the patrolman assigned to that beat 
the names of the children who had shown by their behavior 
during the school year that they were difficult youngsters to 
eontrol, and told the officer that, in the vacation period, he 
would probably encounter these children as delinquents. The 
officer, instead of waiting for the children to commit criminal 
depredations, got in touch with them, organized them into 
a group, secured temporary playgrounds for them, and ar- 
ranged with the recreational director for their professional 
supervision during the vacation. Again, a school nurse told 
a policeman of a milkman who refused to send his child to 
a preventorium. The child’s weakness was already evident 
in her behavior, which would undoubtedly grow worse unless 
her health improved. Right after the visit of the patrolman, 
the father called on the nurse and had the child removed to 
the institution, where her strength was restored. Codperation 
of this sort can be obtained only where the officer has a gen- 
eral knowledge of social work in its many ramifications. 
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How far the police may be held responsible for such work, 
and, in fact, how far they should go, is debatable. Prevention 
is unquestionably their major work, but no one agency, cer- 
tainly not a police department, is sufficient in itself to reduce 
appreciably the incidence of delinquency. As for the complete 
eradication of juvenile delinquency, it must be definitely ree- 
ognized that this is impossible; yet a better social order is 
obtainable, and the wide variation in crime rates in different 
localities in the United States proves that there is room for 
much improvement. 

Policemen should realize their own limitations, and learn 
to lean heavily upon community leaders and the character- 
building forces in the city. There is so much these instrumen- 
talities can do that is not done today. Policemen who give 
talks to school children, sponsor athletic clubs and events, 
become leaders of boys’ and girls’ groups, cultivate the friend- 
ship of children, and in other ways act like big brothers, are 
valuable to any police force. Of course one may go too far 
in this direction, as did the policeman who was extremely 
kind to bad-boy gangs. When he was injured and sent to a 
hospital, the children showered him with candy and flowers. 
After his recovery, it took a month for him to clear up all 
the burglaries that these youngsters committed to get the 
money to buy presents for their friend. 

There are delinquency areas in every city, breeding 
grounds of the criminals of tomorrow. Whether the social 
situation existing within the areas, or the type of families 
residing therein, produces delinquents, or whether it is the 
area and the family together that exert the malevolent influ- 
ence upon the child, will not be discussed here. Experience 
has shown that sporadic, unorganized attempts to influence 
the crime curve in these areas are certain to fail. Merely tear- 
ing down the buildings in the areas, as was advocated by one 
of the early reformers, so as to give the children a chance to 
play is not enough. Playgrounds without supervision soon 
degenerate into meeting places for hoodlum gangs. Boys’ 
clubs fail unless the leaders are specially trained for work 
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with children, and even settlement movements collapse un- 
less directed by gifted men and women. There has been no 
concerted effort by trained character-builders to attack de- 
linquency in these areas over a long period of time. No con- 
trols have ever been established, and the results of the labors 
of those who have been interested have never been carefully 
ehecked. No scientific explanation has yet been offered to 
account for the wide difference in delinquency rates that 
exists between different sections of the large city. Policemen 
can help, provided they are intelligent and properly trained, 
but in the future the heavier share of the burden of delin- 
quency will be shifted from the police to the more suitable 
care of schools and other character-building agencies. 

The serious implications of juvenile delinquency are not 
recognized by the public nor even by many policemen. There 
are approximately five million records of criminals regis- 
tered with the federal Bureau of Investigation. Commit- 
ments to penal institutions have been increasing at the rate 
of approximately 3 per cent each year; if this rate is correct 
and if it 1s continued, it means of course that the total num- 
ber of criminals will be increased in the next few generations. 
Where will the increase come from? The places of those whose 
names are now in the criminal record files must of neces- 
sity be taken by the children who are now in the schools; and, 
more important, the number of children who will depart 
from the paths of rectitude will increase, if the commitment 
figures are reliable, unless something constructive is done to 
decrease delinquency in this country. 

Criminologists agree, to use the trite expression, that the 
delinquent of today is the criminal of tomorrow; the study 
by Ball and Thomas’ certainly indicates that most prosti- 
tutes were juvenile offenders. In the several studies con- 
ducted by and under the direction of R. C. Sheldon, for the 
Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, it was found that 

"Ball and Thomas, “A Sociological, Neurological, Serological and 


Psychiatrical Study of a Group of Prostitutes,” American Journal of 
Insanity, vol. 74, pp. 647-666 (April, 1918). 
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2.5 per cent of the school children surveyed were problem 
children. An unpublished medicopsychological survey of the 
Hawthorne School, in Berkeley, California, revealed that 10 
per cent of the children in that school deviated sufficiently 
from the normal to be labeled problem children. In a fol- 
low-up study of these findings (made in 1933), it was found 
that 90 per cent of those who had been designated as problem 
children later became dependents, delinquents, or criminals. 
Nathan Bodin* studied 116 case histories of children who 
had been reported by their school principals to the school 
superintendent as problem children; he selected for his study 
cases reported at times far enough in the past to insure that 
the subjects were adults in 1935. A few of the individuals 
were not located, but of those cases in which follow-up was 
possible, 92.5 per cent showed records of delinquency and 
criminality. 

Investigations conducted by Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck’ indicated that 88.2 per cent of the juvenile delin- 
quents studied by them failed to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments. A more recent study by Dr. William Healy and 
others” confirmed the Gluecks’ findings, although the per- 
centage of failures is not so high. The Gluecks’ study, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Healy’s, proves that the rehabilitation function 
of the juvenile courts has not fulfilled the prognostications 
of its supporters. Added to these findings is the disquieting 
fact that approximately 80 per cent of the men and women 
committed to reformatories “backslide” into crime.” 

Because these studies deal with small groups, and in addi- 
tion have regional limitations, they are not conclusive. Not 
until the behavior of so-called “good” as well as problem 
children has been studied in the several states for several 


84 Study of 116 Berkeley Problem Children (unpublished M. A. the- 
sis, University of California, May, 1935). 

® One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. 

10 “The Close of Another Chapter in Criminology,” Mental Hygiene, 
vol. 19, pp. 208-222 (April, 1935). 

1 Glueck and Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers. See also their Five Hun- 
dred Women Delinquents. 
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generations will it be possible to say definitely that crime is 
the result of a community’s neglect of its problem children. 
But there are valuable clues in the information now avail- 
able. If it is true that 2.5 per cent of the children in the schools 
cannot be adjusted in the regular school program, that 92 
per cent of these problem children are certain to be delin- 
quents, that 88 per cent of these delinquents will become 
criminals, and that 80 per cent of the criminals habitually 
lead an antisocial life, then it is evident that the present ad- 
ministration of criminal justice will have to be reorganized, 
at least so far as necessary to provide corrective and preven- 
tive methods for dealing with predelinquent children, rather 
than to wait until the criminal habits are firmly established. 


CHAPTER VI 
CRIME PREVENTION 


OM TIME IMMEMORIAL it has been assumed that crime can 
be prevented through the deterrent effect of punishment. 
The Hebrews believed in the code of “an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,” the Romans zrucified those who trans- 
gressed their laws, and in the Middle Ages unbelievable 
tortures were inflicted on unfortunates who disobeyed or 
displeased the authorities. All these modes of punishment 
have proved ineffectual in preventing crime; in fact, history 
reveals that the more severely justice has been administered, 
the more has crime increased. Despite the evidence of past 
experience, however, the panacea still offered for the treat- 
ment of crime is punishment more severe. Such stubborn 
blindness to historical facts contrasts strangely with the atti- 
tude generally taken toward disease. When a treatment for 
an illness is found worthless, it is discarded and another is 
tried. Physicians cannot afford to lose time prescribing un- 
successful remedies when a life is endangered by disease. 
Crime, which, in its violent outbursts, not only threatens life, 
but also imperils the integrity of society, certainly requires 
similarly intelligent treatment. 


ScHOOLS OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Scientific study of crime and the criminal was begun by 
Beccaria in Italy in 1764, and as his theories spread there 
grew up what later came to be known as the Classic School 
of Criminology. The foundation of the classical theory was 
the then generally accepted doctrine of free will and a belief 
in the primitive right of society to wreak vengeance upon 
those who offended the social organization. Believing that 
every individual is responsible for his acts, since he has com- 
plete control of his actions, the Classicists contended that if 
he wills to do evil he must be punished. Beccaria, however, 
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did not subscribe to the cruel practices of the Middle Ages, 
which allowed the imposition of unusual tortures with con- 
sequent demoralization of the masses. He advanced the theory 
that greater respect for law and order would be achieved 
through a schedule of previously fixed punishments, graded 
in proportion to the severity of the crime, and impartially 
administered to all persons both high and low. Punishment 
was a form of social disapproval, meted out because society 
could not continue to exist in an orderly state unless some 
action was taken to express the people’s resentment of acts 
which were prohibited by law. Beccaria’s theory had the ad- 
vantage of dealing with all alike and adequately checking 
the infliction of arbitrary sentences; for the same crime, by 
whomever or wherever committed, there was to be imposed 
a punishment like in nature and equal in duration. His the- 
ory was based on the belief that punishing the guilty person 
according to his act, by causing him to suffer pain greater 
in degree than the pleasure derived from the crime, would 
deter potential offenders. 

A few scientists and philosophers of that period disagreed 
with Becearia. They held that his theory failed in practical 
application because it conflicted not only with public opinion, 
but also with scientific evidence. The public opposed his sys- 
tem because it treated all persons alike, not differentiating 
between those who could, for various reasons, claim public 
sympathy and others who, because of their conscienceless 
perversity, aroused public aversion. Moreover, fixed forms 
of punishment allowed of no discretion and thus violated 
the principles of humanity. Beccaria’s assumption that every 
person in the same situation enjoys a like freedom of action 
was unsound, according to the scientists, because common 
knowledge and experience proved that this was not true. 

Out of the protestations against the classical theories grew 
the Neoclassic School, its main distinction being that it 
marked the first attempt toward the individualization of 
punishment, based upon degree of responsibility. Champions 
of this school urged that provision must be made for the ex- 
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emption from legal responsibility of certain individuals, such 
as children and those suffering from well-defined mental de- 
viations. The Neoclassicists argued, too, that all men at times 
entertain unworthy or perverse motives, and are occasionally 
moved by impulses which may, when a man is excessively 
excited, temporarily cloud the mind and destroy reason and 
judgment. Hence, they advocated that the principle of ex- 
tenuating circumstances should be recognized by law, and 
that treatment of irresponsible persons should not be the 
same as for responsible persons. According to their theory, 
the punishable person was one who, possessed of all his fac- 
ulties, deliberately set himself apart from the group and will- 
fully and maliciously transgressed the law. An act which 
offended the social conscience, committed by a normal person 
who had reached the age of discretion, would then call for 
the punishment of the offender. 

The Correctionalist School, established by Roeder in Ger- 
many, and assisted by others in that country and in Spain, 
added a humane touch to criminology.’ For the members of 
this group, interest lay not so much in the determination of 
responsibility or in fixing punishment-rating scales, but in 
the uplifting treatment of persons condemned as guilty of 
crime. They believed in the moral regeneration of the crim- 
inal, and for this reformation of conduct two approaches were 
deemed necessary : the segregation of the offender during the 
period of his punishment, in order to prevent contamination 
by prison associates, and the utilization of constructive forces 
for remolding his character. Society, they thought, would be 
better protected if rehabilitated offenders were returned to 
the group from which they had been excluded by reason of 
their crime, for adjustment and participation in an environ- 
ment of work, and for encouragement to lead honest and 
regular lives. Accordingly, within the penal institution the 
prisoner should be permitted to progress from one status 
to another in accordance with his improvement in behavior, 
with conditional freedom as the final goal. At each stage of 


1De Quiros, Modern Theories of Criminality, p. 127. 
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his progress, tests should be made to ascertain whether or 
not the religious and educational training was effective. Pris- 
oners were to be classified according to the presumptive de- 
gree of their morality, and an attempt was to be made to 
establish a program of treatment for each offender. A pre- 
mium was placed upon good conduct, and the person was 
to be encouraged to exert himself to further his own advance- 
ment. 

Cesare Lombroso’ departed radically from previous theo- 
ries of criminality and responsibility for crime, by placing 
emphasis upon the criminal as a human organism whose anti- 
social behavior was merely a symptom of the defects and 
abnormalities of his nature. There could be no punishable 
actions, according to this noted scientist, and the only inter- 
est of society in criminal behavior was that of self-protection. 
A erime was purely an indication of the abnormal nature of 
the perpetrator; to give it any further consideration was 
useless. 

Lombroso divided criminals into two classes: those amen- 
able to reconstructive training, and the irreclaimable. Only 
after careful individual study and diagnosis could the class 
to which a criminal belonged, be determined. No two persons 
are alike, consequently no two will respond to the same 
rehabilitory processes; therefore, any prescription for the 
treatment of the delinquent should be based upon due con- 
sideration of the true nature of the individual, with all his 
latent qualities for good and evil, and the curative measures 
must be suited to the moral needs of the individual criminal. 
The irreclaimables, Lombroso regarded as atavistic—conge- 
nital phenomena representing a reversion to the behavior 
pattern of primitive man. One other inherently defective 
group, he designated epileptoid. He believed that society 
could do nothing for the “born criminal” and should remove 
him permanently from the social group because of his in- 
eapacity to change his character or to conform to established 
rules. 


® Crime, Its Causes and Consequences. 
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Punishment, on the whole, Lombroso thought to be worth- 
less. Society gained nothing through the punitive methods 
employed against offenders, but stood to receive only benefit 
through the removal of those persons who endangered its wel- 
fare. During the period of imprisonment, it was the respon- 
sibility of the social organization to educate those reformable 
criminals who might later become law-abiding citizens. 

Most important among the many contributions of this sci- 
entist was his insistence upon the scientific approach to the 
study of the causes of crime. Criminology, Lombroso said, 
should take a lesson from medicine; that is, it should first 
identify the disease and then discover the remedy. The nat- 
ural causes of crime should be sought so as to eliminate them 
as far as possible. By his application of the inductive methods 
of modern science to the study of crime, Lombroso did more 
than any other one man to advance the science of criminology. 
His world-wide influence is frequently underrated and some 
of his theories are misunderstood. He did not neglect the eco- 
nomic and social causes of crime nor exclude any factor which 
might even remotely be productive of criminality; neverthe- 
less, his tireless and self-sacrificing struggle for the tenet that 
crime should be conquered through a study of its nature and 
causes, has long since been forgotten. 

In more recent years, other scientists have contributed the 
results of their labors to the study of crime and criminals. 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, a medico-psychologist, advances the the- 
ory that most criminals are not abnormal at birth, and that 
their departure from the so-called normal paths of life is 
more often traceable to circumstances in their lives than to 
biological incompleteness. Under more favorable conditions, 
he asserts, the criminal would not have developed his anti- 
social tendencies. Freud® maintains that the human being, 
from infancy, instinctively strives toward self-activity, self- 
development, and self-expression. He recognizes many in- 
stincts in the human being, but gives especial attention to 
the love life of the individual. Repressions of this important 


® McDougall, Outlines of Abnormal Psychology, p. 18. 
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instinct, Freud says, occur even in the earliest years of the 
child’s life, and the sum of these repressions make up “the 
unconscious.” “The unconscious,” therefore, is a mass of re- 
bellious tendencies, some of which have their outlet in crim- 
inal behavior. 

Dr. Alfred Adler places less importance upon the love life 
and more upon the self-regarding instinct of the person. He 
believes there are two types of life, the useful and the use- 
less, and that if a child in the formative stage meets obstacles 
which frustrate his development in the useful channel, he 
passes over to the useless side, where are to be found the 
criminals and other social deviates.‘ 

Another scientific group now attracting attention is the 
Endocrinological School. Its main thesis is that most crim- 
inals are the victims of endocrine imbalance. Dr. Max 
Schlapp,° an ardent champion of this school, has stated that 
crimes can be traced to disturbances in the ductless glands 
of the criminal, or to mental deviations brought about in the 
individual through endocrine disorders in the mother. Some 
exceptions are made. Schlapp admits that there are other 
factors which contribute to criminality, but in the main he 
attributes criminal tendencies to disturbed body chemistry. 

All these criminological schools have contributed to the 
contemporary practices employed in dealing with crime and 
criminals. From the Classic School has come the practice of 
meting out punishments to offenders according to the crime 
committed, with an emphasis upon the social value that may 
lie in swift and certain application of punitive measures. 
That the public no longer favors indiscriminate condemna- 
tion of the guilty without regard to the degree of criminal 
responsibility of the offender, reflects the influence of the 
Neoclassic School. Therefore the hanging of children and the 
punishment of imbeciles and insane individuals are no longer 
permitted, and the plea of extenuating circumstances is rec- 
ognized by officials and juries in modern courts. 


‘Personal communication. 
5 Schlapp and Smith, The New Criminology, p. 29. 
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Although the rehabilitation of offenders proposed by the 
Correctionalist School has not had the suceess predicted for 
it by this group of scientists and philosophers, the segrega- 
tion of prisoners, the work of reconstruction and education 
undertaken in many penal institutions, and the introduction 
of probation, the indeterminate sentence, and parole testify 
to the enduring effect of their contributions to criminology. 
A fundamental weakness in the correctionalist theory is the 
assumption that most criminals would and could respond to 
educative processes. It is generally accepted, however, that 
some of the proposals advocated by this school are sound, 
but that their administration has been and still is faulty. 

In spite of the unfair and undeserved criticism of Lom- 
broso, it should be repeated that the world is in debt to 
this genius for the scientific approach to the study of crime, 
criminals, and crime prevention. Freud, Adler, Schlapp, and 
others have made undeniable contributions, each in his re- 
spective field adding his mite to the cause of criminal science. 
Notwithstanding all the advances that have been made since 
Beccaria, however, it must be evident that criminology is 
still only in its formative stage. 

The theories advanced by the several schools of criminology 
have been and are now being used, more or less, in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice, and as others are developed they 
are being added to those proposed by the earlier criminolo- 
gists. One of the steps taken by society to prevent crime was 
the establishment of police protection. This has taken several 
forms and the organization of these agencies has been of un- 
doubted benefit; for a close correlation has been observed 
between any failure to function on the part of the police and 
an attendant increase in criminal activity. During the police- 
men’s strike in Boston, for example, hoodlums and criminals 
ran rampant, destroying and stealing property worth mil- 
lions, intimidating and instilling fear in law-abiding citizens, 
and even violently assaulting some of them. 

Probation, indeterminate sentence, industrial training in 
penal institutions, followed by road work and parole, have 
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all been introduced into criminal procedure and penal ad- 
ministration. Reformatories have been erected for first 
offenders in order to prevent the demoralization resulting 
from association with older, hardened criminals, and, in one 
state, a further segregation of prisoners has been made ac- 
cording to mental and moral classifications. 

Society has also begun to focus attention upon juvenile 
delinquents in an attempt to attack crime in the early devel- 
opmental stages. Juvenile courts have been created by special 
acts which give to the judge of the court wide powers in 
handling youthful offenders, and trained social workers act 
as probation officers for these courts. Farms and industrial 
schools are established for juveniles, and in a few of these 
institutions exceptional physical care and mental and moral 
training are given to the inmates with the hope that they 
may return to society as useful citizens. Playgrounds are now 
found in many parts of large cities, public park facilities are 
being rapidly extended, laws regulate the occupancy of tene- 
ment houses, medical and nursing care is made available for 
every person, and public aid is splendidly organized. School 
attendance has been made compulsory by law, and school ac- 
tivities have been greatly enlarged; vocational guidance and 
training for the better use of leisure time have been intro- 
duced in the schools. Pupils are segregated according to their 
mental capacity and needs, opportunity classes are organized 
for children of special abilities and disabilities, and even 
dental and medical inspection forms a part of the modern 
school system. 

The foregoing account bears witness to society’s efforts to 
protect itself and its members from the antisocial influences 
of crime. The fact must be faced, however, that in spite of 
the police protection, the efforts to improve the character of 
the people, and the sensible and humane projects directed to- 
ward social betterment, such statistics as are now available— 
and they are admittedly meager and unreliable—cannot be 
interpreted as positive proof that crime has been decreased. 
The problem is yet to be solved. 
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CAUSES OF CRIME 


Countless factors must be taken into consideration in a study 
of crime and criminals. The vital organization of the indi- 
vidual, consisting of the circulatory, nervous, glandular, and 
muscular systems, regulates and controls the instincts, voli- 
tion, intelligence, and temperament. These inherent qualities, 
interacting with environmental conditions, which include 
those associated with the home, neighborhood, school, church, 
companions, recreation, and occupation, produce mental 
characteristics which are designated as moods, dispositions, 
attitudes, habits, conscience, tastes, sentiments, interests, 
ideals, and virtues. 

Defects in either the vital organization or in the environ- 
ment, or in both together, may cause misbehavior in the in- 
dividual. A defective vital organization (that is, biologically 
defective) may produce anomalies of the intellect, emotions, 
volition, or temperament, or may be so grave as to affect all 
these qualities. Thus, to imperfections of the inherent endow- 
ments, irrespective of the environment, may be traced the 
unsocial behavior that is observable in some criminals. Con- 
versely, when a person with no biological blemish is placed 
in an unwholesome environment, there may result a warped 
personality reflected in emotional instability, volitional irreg- 
ularity, temperamental turmoils or vicious habits, antisocial 
attitudes, interests, and dispositions, blunted conscience, per- 
verted likes and dislikes, or other mental and moral mani- 
festations of weakness in character. 

Before a plan is made for the reformation or rehabilitation 
of a prisoner, it is essential that the cause of his personal 
inadequacy be known. No effort at reconstruction can change 
for the better a person who is congenitally malformed men- 
tally, any more than medical science can cause an arm to 
grow on a person born without that limb. Hereditary defects 
are not likely to be corrected, whereas acquired deficiencies 
may respond to scientific treatment. Modern criminologists 
and penologists, in dealing with antisocial persons, bear these 
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facts in mind; thus they are able at least to avoid the impos- 
sible and with more or less wisdom to direct their energies to 
some constructive end. 

An excellent illustration of the need for scientific study of 
criminals by competent specialists is the criminal] history of 
F.. B. This history has been selected from the police files as 
typical of the recidivists that increase the number of offenses 
reported to the police, provide sensational stories for news- 
papers, and spend most of their lives either in jail or dodging 
the police. A glance at this criminal’s record will show that 
the existing system of treating such persons is utterly futile: 
it neither deters this type of offender nor corrects his crim- 
inal habits. 

F. B., a clever and talented rogue, experienced no difficulty 
whatever in fleecing keen businessmen and members of their 
families. According to the court and police records of re- 
leases, he was smart enough to fool even the judges, prose- 
cutors, and police. Such intelligent professional crooks give 
no end of trouble, and present another unsolvable problem 
to the police, handicapped as these officials are by an obsolete 
administration of justice. His record follows: 


11-26-09 Los Angeles $27200; false pretenses; several cases aggregat- 
ing about $200. 


12—6-09 Escaped from Los Angeles County Deputy Sheriff en route to 
Mare Island as U.S. Navy deserter. 


6-8-10 New York City; petit larceny; false pretenses; pleaded 
guilty, paroled 8-25-10. 


12-6~-10 Pittsburgh 22928; false pretenses; 90 days Allegheny County 
Work House 12-19-10. 
1911 New York City; false pretenses; suspended. 
9-16-11 Mineola, New York; petit larceny; 90 days Nassau County 
Jail. 
9-18-11 Brooklyn, New York; naval desertion; 1 year Charlestown 
Barracks, Boston. 


10-18-11 Boston; naval desertion, 1 year naval prison; dishonorably 
discharged 10-18-12. 


11~14~—12 


5-17-13 


6-10-13 
9-22-13 


2—4-15 


2—10~15 


12-1-15 


4—9-16 
4-15-16 


11-15~16 


8-25-17 


9-21-17 


11-6-17 


7—4—22 


428-24 
10-19-28 
1~—18-—-29 


12—15—29 
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Philadelphia #20485 ; false pretenses; prosecution withdrawn 
and discharged. 


Chicago; false pretenses; case settled and delivered to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Washington $4638; false pretenses; 7 charges; probation. 


San Francisco £22969; fugitive for Pittsburgh; mistaken 
identity and released at San Francisco. 


Detroit; false pretenses; discharged by Superintendent; no 
case 2-5—15. 


Buffalo; grand larceny second degree, and false pretenses; 
60 days Erie County Penitentiary 2~19-15. 


Boston $12983; false pretenses; 3 months Suffolk County 
House of Correction. 


Boston $12983; fugitive for Toledo, Ohio. 


Toledo #6106; warrant charging robbery issued 9-16-13; in- 
dictment nolled 84-16. 


New York City #B—43052; grand larceny; indeterminate sen- 
tence Blackwell’s Island 11-21-16; paroled 4-13-17; case 
elosed 11-21-19. 


Los Angeles for Pittsburgh (circular of 9-10-13) ; robbery; 
not then wanted and released 8-29-17 at Los Angeles. 


Berkeley #790; false pretenses; held 9-26-17; sent to San 
Quentin State Penitentiary for 1~15 years; 11-6—17. Repre- 
sented himself as a son or nephew of a high official of some 
corporation and temporarily out of funds, and requested loan 
of money, to be sent him by telegraph, from a member of the 
same corporation. 


San Quentin #31065; 1-15 years; false pretenses; from Ala- 
meda County; discharged 2—6—22. 


Guildhall Police Court, London, England $5296-19; false 
pretenses; sentenced to six months’ hard labor. 


Washington, D. C. #16801; false pretenses; no disposition. 
St. Louis #28706; charge fugitive; no disposition. 


Kansas City #3896; false pretenses; turned over to state 
authorities. 


Lansing, Kansas $1238; received at State Penitentiary 1-5 
years on charge of false pretenses. 
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THE CHILD IN THE MAKING 


The most fruitful field of effort in scientific criminology, as 
in most other fields of human endeavor, deals with the child. 
The behavior pattern of the growing child is probably in- 
fluenced in no small degree by the character, personality, and 
general behavior of the persons in authority in the home. It 
is impossible to estimate the moral damage that may be done 
in the plastic period of a child’s life by neurotic, excitable, 
or unstable parents; nor can it ever be known how much the 
character of a child may be warped when he is a constant 
witness of drunken family quarrels, or where immoral con- 
ditions exist within the home. Dr. Alfred Adler directs atten- 
tion to the damage done to the personality of a child that is 
unwanted or unloved by the parents, or discriminated against 
in favor of others in the home, or continually criticized or 
discouraged and made to feel that he is inherently bad or 
inferior. 

Family and social integrity are of primary importance as 
conditions of acceptable social behavior. Where the character 
of a community is high, there one will find families in which 
the parents give to their children a sympathetic understand- 
ing and an intelligent supervision and direction of their 
training. From such homes, provided the children are not 
physically or mentally unsound, come the young people of 
high ideals, good habits, and correct social attitudes, whereas 
defective homes produce the pampered, spoiled, or antisocial 
persons who kill, kidnap, rob, and in other ways fail to 
conform to the established order. 

The youth of today is too often ill prepared to meet modern 
requirements because parents do not know how to guide their 
children wisely in the new social order. New and difficult 
times require new methods and ideals, civic, moral, and spir- 
itual; for example, an important factor in the development 
of modern successful family and home life is the organization 
of leisure-time activities. These things need for their attain- 
ment, however, an honest and intelligent political and social 
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leadership, exercised chiefly through a well-organized, con- 
tinuous, educational campaign. In the last analysis, the fun- 
damental requirement for a stable, adequate social order is 
an adequate public or social opinion. Perhaps the most in- 
fluential force for the success of the administration of justice 
in England is the quality of the civic intelligence, civic pride, 
and respect for law and order that is to be found everywhere 
in that country. 

Maladjustments in school are said to make for personality 
twists which may take the form of misconduct. Where chil- 
dren are too far advanced or too much retarded in school 
for their mental age, or where other school children dislike 
them and avoid, tease, mistrust, or abuse them, the children 
may react unfavorably. There may be, also, unrecognized 
congenital defects, such as defective vision, defective hear- 
ing, word blindness, glandular disfunctions, migraine, and 
innumerable similar defects that militate against normal 
development. 

Studies made by Dr. Clifford Shaw’ prove that in large 
cities there are well-defined delinquency areas where neigh- 
borhood conditions and neighborhood culture patterns play 
a part in shaping the carer of the youthful inhabitant. Psy- 
choanalytical studies have proved that the Negro boy reared 
in a neighborhood of white children, the Catholic boy forced 
to live in a Protestant section, and the boy who is ridiculed 
because of repulsive physical infirmities are handicapped in 
their efforts to make satisfactory adjustment in the neigh- 
borhoods in which they reside. Some are strong enough to 
overcome neighborhood handicaps; others fail, and in an 
instinctive search for compensation for their failure they 
drift into some form of antisocial behavior. 


TREATMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Criminologists are studying the individual criminal as well 
as the social forces that contribute to his making. Dr. Will- 
iam Healy, Dr. Herman Adler, Dr. Jau Don Ball, and Dr. 
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Sheldon Glueck, in the United States, have supplied some 
important clues for future investigation, and the research of 
contemporary criminologists in other countries has also been 
fruitful. 

Obviously, crime must be treated not as a condition in 
itself, but as a symptom of social disorder. The factors that 
contribute to this phenomenon are not definitely known, but 
there is reason to believe that all social forces that in any 
way affect the life and development of the individual must 
influence the incidence of delinquency. This fact, together 
with the kaleidoscopic changes in social and economic struc- 
ture which have occurred in recent years, calls for community 
effort. Accordingly, in a study of crime and of its possible 
prevention, there must be a coordination of all the commu- 
nity’s various social agencies: school, welfare, health, recrea- 
tion, and police departments, and all the public and private 
character-building and civic organizations; the cooperation 
of all is necessary. 

Every child who shows tendencies to depart from the ac- 
cepted standards of behavior should be sent to a behavior 
clinic where an intensive personality survey should be made 
for the purpose of so guiding him that he may adjust himself 
socially while this is still possible. Codperation of the schools 
is imperative in order to prevent the further development of 
undesirable traits observable in the plastic period. Welfare 
and health departments are necessary to the codrdinated unit 
not only for the assistance which they may give to the sick 
and needy, but also for the information they are able to sup- 
ply with respect to the social and economic status of families. 
In a movement which aims at the reduction of crime, there 
simply is no place for slums, malnutrition, physical want, or 
disease. 

F. B.’s criminal history (p. 210) indicates the need for 
carefully chosen and professionally trained persons to deal 
with criminals and delinquents. Human beings are highly 
complicated pieces of machinery. An automobile, with fewer 
than ten thousand parts, when out of repair requires an 
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expert to put it in order. The human brain has more than 
ten billion parts; yet when it fails to function efficiently, 
every tinker deludes himself into believing that he can cor- 
rect the trouble. The truth is the absolute opposite: the aid 
of many specialists representing many departments of the 
biological and social sciences is required before it is possible 
to determine whether a given delinquent is a victim of defec- 
tive heredity, unwholesome environment, or both. Behavior 
experts base their diagnoses of the delinquent’s condition 
upon such valuable data as family, school, developmental, 
and industrial histories, field work by social workers, intelli- 
gence, volitional, and emotional tests, physical examinations, 
X-ray and laboratory examinations, and neurological and 
psychiatric tests. Behavior experts are quite cognizant of the 
limitations within which they work, and are rapidly improv- 
ing their technique, so that they are steadily becoming better 
equipped to segregate the reclaimable socially malformed 
from the inherently defective criminal, and to recommend 
treatment which may help each respective delinquent to 
make a successful adjustment to his environment. 

Because police departments were originally designed to 
keep peace and order and to enforce the laws in an effort 
to prevent crime, solution of all crime problems has been 
laid on their shoulders. Experience has demonstrated the 
futility of relying on punitive and correctional methods 
alone: in further pursuit of the answer, therefore, progres- 
sive police departments are ever seeking new means of de- 
creasing crime. They take the lead in promoting codrdination 
of community resources, because they cannot work alone in 
crime prevention; they need, and therefore they try to en- 
courage, other agencies to work with them. 


Cuaptrrer VII 
PERSONNEL 


ECAUSE the police department is a governmental unit, de- 
Biienea to serve the public interest and welfare, and 
beeause in all its operations it deals directly with human 
beings, its success or failure is determined in large measure 
by the quality of the men selected to discharge its functions. 
No person in the community has more power to create respect 
for the government than an intelligent and sympathetic po- 
lice officer. Not only does he protect and defend the people of 
his district, but he is also parish priest, and legal, medical, 
and social adviser and counselor. To the poor, the ignorant, 
and the immigrant, he is not merely a government represen- 
tative: he is the government, or, as expressed in some states, 
he is “the law.” 

The standard maintained for policemen, however, is not 
always so high. Much too frequently, men are found on police 
forces who are lacking in intelligence, in moral strength, and 
in consideration for their fellows. The employment of unfit 
and untrained men for police service is inevitably followed 
by public disrespect and distrust. Occasionally, even, citizens 
have been so dissatisfied that they have suggested various 
schemes for replacing these defenders with others. The use 
of military organizations and privately paid policemen has 
been proposed for patrol duties; some communities have or- 
ganized ‘citizens’ police,” reverting to the old watch-and- 
ward system used in England more than a century ago. No 
matter how unsatisfactory the regular police force had 
seemed, however, these alternative suggestions were still less 
effective. The truth is, there is no substitute for policemen in 
the performance of the great number and variety of duties 
required of the protective and law-enforcing arm of govern- 
ment. But the haphazard employment of men who are called 
policemen will never insure a police service that can com- 
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mand the respect and support of the people, nor secure a 
competent police force. The men who are to discharge police 
duties in a modern social state must be both carefully selected 
and intensively trained for their work. 


Routine Duties 


Besides the particular duties entailed in the investigation of 
major crime, in the enforcement of vice laws and of traffic 
regulations, and in the performance of the many general- 
service tasks, numerous miscellaneous or routine duties are 
required by the rules and regulations of all police depart- 
ments. For the most part these duties do not differ greatly 
in the various departments, and they may therefore be con- 
sidered the fundamental requirements of police work. 

Police patrol duties are designed to make it difficult for 
criminals to operate without detection and detention. An 
intelligent and trained policeman is society’s best defense 
against the criminal. The mere sight of uniformed officials 
diligently patrolling beats is often sufficient to deter the 
community’s weaker members from committing legal infrac- 
tions. If a person is attacked in any way, and a policeman is 
called, the policeman must respond regardless of the danger 
involved. Thousands of these defenders of the people suffer 
death or injury in the performance of their duty. 

Besides all else that he may be, the patrolman is always 
the eyes and the ears of the police executive. His knowledge 
of “who’s who,” including good, bad, and indifferent, young 
and old, is absolutely essential to good police administration. 
The rules require that the policeman make inquiries concern- 
ing the character, occupation, and habits of every resident 
of his beat, so that whenever his superiors desire information 
about any person living within the area that he patrols, he 
can supply it without delay. The conduct of all known crim- 
inals and “bad characters,” their actions, the places they 
enter or frequent, must be observed and recorded, as well as 
the names, residences, and occupations of the persons with 
whom they associate. Knowledge of the habits of a criminal 
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and his friends may supply an important link in investiga- 
tion of a major crime. A word picked up here and another 
there among underworld characters often suffices to put the 
police on the trail of a much-wanted person or to clear baf- 
fling cases. Suspected persons, and suspicious places and 
circumstances reported by alert patrolmen, are invaluable 
leads to unsolved crimes, and not infrequently interfere 
with the well-laid plans of conspiring crooks. Successful 
criminal investigators lean heavily upon the patrol force, 
and wise detectives seldom make inquiries without first ques- 
tioning the patrolman concerning the character and depend- 
ability of the person or persons on his beat whom they desire 
to interrogate. 

Patrolmen must be constantly on the alert for street walk- 
ers, not only in order to remove such persons from the street 
and to protect pedestrians and others from insult and an- 
noyance, but also because from these underworld denizens 
they gather information which is especially useful in the 
solution of crimes. Patrolmen are also required to question 
persons who may be suspected of having committed a felony, 
and at nighttime, according to the law in many states, they 
have the power to demand of suspicious characters that they 
give an account of themselves, including the nature of their 
business, their residence, destination, and any other details 
that the occasion warrants. Persons observed carrying goods 
between sundown and sunrise under circumstances which 
strongly indicate that the property has been stolen may 
rightfully be questioned, and it is the policeman’s duty to 
make such inquiries. If the appearance and the manner of 
the person, coupled with other circumstances, indicate that 
the goods have been stolen, the suspect must be arrested and 
sent to the station with the goods. This authority must be 
exercised with caution, for the responsibility rests on the 
individual patrolman. Failure to act may be followed by 
charges of neglect of duty; if the person is arrested and the 
policeman’s judgment is wrong, the person arrested or de- 
tained may take legal action against him. 
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Patrolmen are required, without exception, to keep a rec- 
ord of the kind and number of business places on their beat, 
noting whether they are properly licensed and conducted in 
accordance with regulatory provisions. Opening of new firms 
must be reported in writing to the commanding officer, with 
a record of the kind of business, owner’s name, home address, 
and the patrolman’s opinion of the legitimacy of the new 
concern. A special report is filed if the officer has reasonable 
cause to suspect that the new establishment, or any part of 
it, has been used or may be used for illegal purposes. 

The, resorts of thieves and other infamous persons are 
visited at regular periods, and inquiries made of the persons 
present, with respect to their reasons for frequenting the 
rendezvous, what business they are engaged in, their place of 
residence, and any other information that may be helpful 
to the officer in identifying them later. Regular visits are 
also made to the stores in the vicinity of schools if the pro- 
prietors are suspected of contributing to the demoralization 
of children. Banks, stores, and factories where large sums of 
money are kept, and junk shops, secondhand stores, pawn- 
shops, dance halls, and all public or private places that re- 
quire police surveillance, must be visited. 

Patrolmen must become familiar with every part of their 
beat by regularly and inconspicuously patrolling the streets, 
alleys, and private passages, retracing their steps at times 
in order to throw would-be malefactors off their guard, and 
at times standing quietly where they cannot be observed. 
At night and during the periods when business houses are 
closed, patrolmen are required to be alert, extraordinarily 
vigilant, and ready for any emergency. They must frequently 
try the doors and windows and other points of entry to 
buildings. Changes in the appearance of buildings must be 
noted; such as, for example, whether the shades or blinds 
are changed from their usual positions, whether the money 
safes are in the accustomed places, whether the lights are on 
or off, and whether the points of ingress show any evidence 
of having been tampered with. During the vacation months 
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especially, and at all other times, vacant dwelling houses 
must be inspected regularly. Inspection rules vary with the 
department, and often they are dependent upon the size 
of the beat, but on no beat are inspections made less fre- 
quently than once a day, and in a few cities hourly visits 
are demanded. 

While on patrol duty, policemen are required to observe 
license numbers and occupants of motor vehicles, not only 
watching for violations of traffic laws, but also watching for 
stolen automobiles or for those which have been or may be 
used in the commission of crimes. Where license plates are 
bent or soiled, or placed in such a way that the number is 
obscured, the automobile must be detained until it has been 
established that the car has not been used for unlawful pur- 
poses. Although it is customary to post traffic policemen at 
intersections where vehicle volume is heaviest, traffic may 
also become congested at the unprotected corners. When this 
happens, the patrolman must discontinue his regular patrol 
duties long enough to disentangle the snarl and open the 
way for free traffic movement, and to assist pedestrians in 
crossing, especially women, children, and the aged. 

Police officers are required to familiarize themselves with 
the location and condition of traffic signs and signals on their 
beats. When they discover that signs or signals are misplaced, 
damaged, or tampered with, they must rectify the condition 
or notify the official responsible for the condition and main- 
tenance of traffic equipment. The increased number of traf- 
fic accidents requires that all street obstructions or defects 
which may produce an accident must be removed or cor- 
rected when found. When patrolmen find that they cannot 
remedy the fault, the official responsible for street affairs 
must be notified promptly. They are also commanded to place 
lights upon unlighted obstructions and to report all street 
lamps not lighted or not giving light enough to make the 
highways safe for vehicle users. 

For many years it has been the custom for police officials 
to send to other police departments circulars containing de- 
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scriptions of persons wanted for the commission of crimes, 
or of persons who are missing and for whom the relatives or 
friends are searching. Circulars are also distributed contain- 
ing descriptions of stolen articles. These circulars when re- 
ceived by a police department are placed in a file or on a 
board maintained for that purpose, so that the patrolman 
may have an opportunity to study and commit to memory 
the photograph of the fugitive or missing person, as well as 
to enter the description of the person or the stolen property 
in his reference or beat book. Patrolmen are commanded by 
the department rules and regulations to give as much atten- 
tion to requests for assistance from other police departments 
as they would to an order issued by the commanding officer 
of their own departments. 

Where any condition affects the health, convenience, or 
safety of the public,—such as noisome, dangerous, or un- 
wholesome trades; contagious, malignant, or infectious dis- 
eases; and unsafe buildings or other structures,—patrolmen 
must attempt to remedy the situation either by taking appro- 
priate action or by reporting to the proper authorities. It is 
never permissible for any officer to say that he had no time 
to read the bulletin, or to carry out orders assigned to him 
for action by superior officers. No omission or delay of duty 
is tolerated in the better departments, and a policeman’s 
failure or neglect to include in his notebook description of 
persons wanted, property listed, or any unusual event seen 
on his beat, or to make any of the records which are required, 
constitute neglect of duty. 

Major crime problems cannot be solved by haphazard 
hunches. Persistence, courage, intelligence, training, and ex- 
perience are required in the investigation of these crimes and 
the apprehension of the perpetrators. The difficulties attend- 
ant upon enforcement of vice regulations demand the em- 
ployment of men possessing, in addition to investigative 
abilities, incorruptible and dependable characters. Traffic 
duties require courtesy, kindliness, leadership, and infinite 
patience in order to win the public support and friendliness 
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essential to enforcement of these regulations. In the discharge 
of general service functions, many of which deal with non- 
criminal problems, special qualities—of intelligence, tact, 
and sympathy—are required; knowledge is needed of the 
laws, federal, state, and local, of medicolegal evidence, and 
even of general medical and psychological principles; spe- 
cial techniques, such as first aid, scientific investigation, and 
mob control, must be employed. Even with all these quali- 
fications, so wide is the scope of the problems presented in 
general service duties that the policeman can never be ade- 
quately prepared in every detail to solve them, and he must 
know where he can turn for information and assistance. Of 
utmost importance in police work is the prevention of crime. 
For this task the policeman must know something of crimi- 
nology, how to seek out the causes of crime, and to keep 
careful records as data for studies of crime. He must also 
cooperate with other agencies and with the public in pro- 
grams for reduction of crime rates. 

When to all these responsibilities are added the many mis- 
cellaneous routine duties demanded by the rules and regula- 
tions of police departments, one may well wonder how any 
group of men could perform the tasks required of policemen. 
The citizen expects police officers to have the wisdom of 
Solomon, the courage of David, the strength of Samson, the 
patience of Job, the leadership of Moses, the kindness of the 
Good Samaritan, the strategical training of Alexander, the 
faith of Daniel, the diplomacy of Lincoln, the tolerance of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, and, finally, an intimate knowl- 
edge of every branch of the natural, biological, and social 
sciences. If he had all these, he might be a good policeman. 

The qualifications just listed seem impossible of attainment 
for the personnel of any service. The list makes it undeniably 
evident, however, that society needs and must somehow ob- 
tain truly exceptional men to discharge police duties. Police- 
men must be possessed of superior intellectual endowment, 
physically sound, and free from mental and nervous dis- 
orders; they must have character traits which will insure 
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integrity, honesty, and efficiency; their personality must 
command the respect and liking of their associates and of 
the general public. Is this the picture of the normal, present- 
day policeman? 

There is no doubting the fact that on the several police 
forces of this nation there are to be found men of rare ability 
who have distinguished themselves by the quality of service 
they have rendered. Nor can it be denied that an intelligent 
man with enthusiasm and interest for his work will ulti- 
mately develop into a first-class policeman. A young recruit 
was detailed for duty to an undesirable beat in a lonesome 
and poorly lighted section of the city. The oldtimers on the 
force called the beat the “cabbage patch,” and made every 
effort to avoid assignment to this district, because they found 
it uninteresting, with nothing to do but dodge dogs. The 
recruit, however, found so much useful work to do, and so 
many things of interest while on patrol duty, that daylight 
came upon him long before he was through his duties. He 
later became chief of police in that city. Such interest, en- 
thusiasm, initiative, and perseverance in intelligent police 
recruits, when these traits are not dulled or destroyed by 
ignorant superiors, will assure success in police work. Other 
intelligent men may enter the service without these desirable 
qualities, and if the department morale is high and the lead- 
ership strong, they become imbued with the spirit of the 
organization and vie with their fellow patrolmen for the 
honor of maintaining the cleanest beat. If, however, the de- 
partment morale or the individual’s intelligence is low, they 
join the ranks of the work-dodgers and become members of 
the useless, parasitical group of municipal ornaments. 


SELECTION 


The usual American police department, because of the 
absence of professional standards, is by far the weakest 
member in the official family. Health, public works, park, 
recreational, and school departments have moved forward 
rapidly in the past quarter-century, but the police, although 
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they have progressed slightly, continue to lag far behind the 
rest of the public services in the march toward better govern- 
ment. The strength of any organization is measured by the 
character of its personnel. When more than 90 per cent of 
the members of a police force do not possess even the intelli- 
gence requisite for the performance of their duties, then it 
is certainly no exaggeration to say that they are inadequate 
for the purpose for which they have been selected. Were it 
possible to measure police departments on a 100-point scale, 
it might be said that less than 10 per cent efficiency would 
be found in many existing police organizations. 

Civil service examinations appear to raise the intellectual 
standard but little. In several cities where intelligence tests 
have been conducted among the police, the scores obtained 
by the men selected by the civil service examiners for police 
positions showed little if any improvement over the intellec- 
tual qualities of the policemen selected by the political ward 
captains in other cities where the candidates admittedly pos- 
sessed no other qualifications for the position than loyalty 
to the political party in power. Civil service officials asserted 
that the results of intelligence tests given to police and pub- 
lished in the report made by the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement’ were peculiar to the cities 
examined, and that different conditions would be found in 
other cities. Since then, however, studies have been made in 
other cities in different parts of the nation, and these studies 
confirm the original findings. 

Where civil service is in operation, the entire task of estab- 
lishing entrance standards, advertising for the recruits, and 
of selection, is lodged in an independent commission. Com- 
mission members are frequently jealous of their prerogatives 
and refuse to consider any recommendations or suggestions 
for improving the methods used or statement of the qualifi- 
cations required. They may possibly be in a better position 
to determine the qualities for candidates in other branches 
of government, but they certainly are unqualified to pass 
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upon the requirements of police candidates, and the caliber 
of the men certified by civil service examiners in many cities 
for entrance into the police departments is evidence of their 
disqualification. 

Recently the Chicago civil service examiners conducted an 
examination for police candidates. Thousands of men ap- 
plied, and unquestionably among so many men there must 
have been some excellent material, for if 100 men were picked 
up indiscriminately on the public streets, at least one man 
would be found suitable for the police service. The Chicago 
examiners certified 240 men as qualified, and it was quite 
evident from the results of tests conducted later by the police 
department that they had failed miserably in their obligation 
to obtain the type of man needed. Men of very inferior in- 
telligence, according to the police department intelligence 
rating, passed highest in the civil service examination. The 
statement of Bruce Smith’ describes the situation more 
completely : 

As to the futility of present methods, recent experience is enlighten- 
ing. The last recruiting campaign was undertaken in 1931. Police 
experience shows that, in times of economic dislocation and general 
unemployment, the quality of applicants improves. Over 22,000 appli- 
cations were filed, and only 4,000 survived the successive formal tests, 
and the even more rigid test of official delay. The first appointments 
from these eligibles naturally came from the top of the list. They should 
have represented the best and most intelligent of the 22,000 applicants. 
When the first 250 recruits were unofficially subjected to an Army Alpha 
test, however, the results were startling. Out of a possible 212 points, 
one man received a score of 21. There were ten men who were graded 
under 50; 85 rated between 50 and 100; another 120 men were grouped 
between 100 and 150; and the rather small remainder were in the higher 
brackets. In other words the long, tedious, and expensive process of 
elimination had only succeeded in producing something like a general 
cross-section of the entire list. This is futility at its worst. 


Civil service standards of eligibility, as well as of exami- 
nation procedure, vary in minor details from city to city, but 
the general practices are similar. The entrance examination 
consists of a physical and medical examination and a mental 

® Chicago Police Problems: An Approach to Their Solution, pp. 20-21. 
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examination, which may be either written or oral or both. 
Provision is also made by the civil service examiners for 
investigation of the character of applicants, but this is done 
in a perfunctory manner and is rarely satisfactory to the 
police officials. Good character is of course a most important 
qualification, yet among the men certified by a civil service 
commission in one city there were some who had served terms 
in the penitentiary. 

Civil service examiners frequently state that they cannot 
get the human material for the salaries that are offered. This 
was obviously untrue in Chicago, where thousands of persons 
tried to get positions in the police department. The failure 
to get satisfactory men in that city rests entirely with the 
civil service commission and with their examiners. 

Even more disastrous to police efficiency than the low 
standards permitted by civil service commissions for selec- 
tion of personnel is the fact that the incapable persons thus 
certified are protected by the commission in their positions 
on the force. Such incompetents hear nothing, see nothing, 
and do nothing; but until the police chief can prove that 
they have committed some grave violation of the rules and 
regulations of the department, it is impossible to rid the 
police force of these parasites. 

For the time being, civil service may be the best method 
to keep political influence out of police departments, but 
there appears to be almost as much politics in the police de- 
partments in some cities where civil service controls the 
selection of members of the force as in the cities where new 
members are not thus recruited. Detroit, without civil service, 
is on a plane of efficiency as high as, if not higher than, the 
Chicago police department, with civil service. 

The estimate of less than 10 per cent efficiency in some 
police departments is based only on the intelligence scores 
made by the personnel in selected and widely scattered cities; 
no account is taken of the temperamental, moral, and phy- 
sical fitness of those who are held to have the intellectual 
capacity to perform the duties, nor is there considered in this 
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rating the structure of the organization, its leadership, hous- 
ing, or equipment. All these factors influence the strength 
of a police force, and may well decrease even further the 
estimated percentage of efficiency. Men of much intelligence 
may be unsuited for the police service by reason of tempera- 
mental defects. Certainly the hot-tempered man, no matter 
what his intelligence quotient, has no place in the police 
service; even the too phlegmatic man should not be consid- 
ered competent for police work. Nevertheless, such person- 
ality defects have actually been discovered. 

Admittedly, the person possessing an absorbing interest in 
the police service may be able to overcome intellectual de- 
fects; advocates of interest tests assert that a consuming 
interest in any field cannot fail to bring success to its posses- 
sor. It is extremely doubtful, however, if there ever was a 
successful policeman who was not unusually intelligent. A 
great interest undoubtedly will do much. In some positions 
a person with handicapped mental equipment but greatly 
interested will make a good showing, but in the police service 
there appears to be a level beyond which a policeman cannot 
go unless he has a very superior mental equipment. Interest, 
initiative, and dynamic personality may carry some persons 
up the promotional ladder, but it does not follow that they 
have the capacity to fill their positions adequately after they 
have reached the higher levels. The misinterpretation of these 
and similar qualities as intelligence has greatly retarded the 
progress of police service. The patrolman of today may be 
the sergeant, lieutenant, captain, or chief of tomorrow, and 
for this reason, if for no other, the highest degree of intelli- 
gence available is not too good for the police service. The 
organizational chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and 
the stupid, blundering idiot, who by his acts can disgrace 
an entire organization, becomes the public’s measuring stick 
for the whole department. One inferior man in an emergency 
can ruin the reputation of an otherwise excellent police force. 

As long as the civil service examiners continue to supply 
to police departments men who are unsatisfactory for the 
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work, it devolves upon the departments to eliminate the unfit 
at the recruiting period. One department assumed this re- 
sponsibility with amazing results. Right after certification 
for service in the department, the recruits were sent to a 
training school where they were subjected to an intelligence 
test. Unless they passed with a grade indicative of superior 
intelligence, they were eliminated. Those who still remained 
were required to run the gauntlet of medical specialists; this 
eliminated others. After this medical examination, the re- 
eruits were fingerprinted and their fingerprints were sent 
to the national bureau; at the same time a careful inquiry 
was made by police investigators with respect to the charac- 
ter of the men certified for service. Meanwhile, the training 
program was set in motion and if the police recruit failed to 
measure up to the standards established by the school di- 
rector, his service was terminated. The men who received the 
final approval of the school director were assigned to various 
stations in the police department, where they were critically 
surveyed by the commanding officers of these divisions, and 
a few more were eliminated as unsuited for police service. 

In this period of six months, the police chief had an oppor- 
tunity to discover the weaklings and to eliminate them before 
they were entrusted with the responsibilities of a peace offi- 
cer, A six-months’ period is not long enough for passing upon 
the qualities of a policeman, but in this situation it did give 
the chief an opportunity to rid the department of the notori- 
ously unfit. So many of the eligibles certified by the civil 
service commission were eliminated by the chief that the 
commission finally discovered it was cheaper for it to send 
the applicants to the police department for preliminary ex- 
amination. To this arrangement the police officials readily 
assented, and thereafter a much higher type of man was 
recruited. This procedure may be copied by any police de- 
partment. No police chief, in the last analysis, can escape 
responsibility for the men who are finally selected and em- 
powered to perform the duties of a policeman—for the pro- 
tection of society and the honor of “the force.” 
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The police chief encounters obstacles, also, in ridding the 
department of men who prove to be unfit. It should be pos- 
sible for the civil service commission and the police chief to 
cooperate in a mutually satisfactory procedure for the elim- 
ination of undesirables. When some men discover that their 
leader is without power to remove them, they take advantage 
of his lack of authority and do as little as possible. Again, 
there are some men, of intelligence, character, and ability in 
other lines of endeavor, who never under any circumstances 
can become good policemen; they work hard, long, loyally, 
and faithfully and yet are incompetent. Under civil service 
rules, they cannot be removed by the executives, but for the 
good of the service such men should be eliminated, and pro- 
vision must be made for their removal. 

The means for improving the selective methods are now 
ready to hand; there is no excuse for delay. Intelligence tests 
are not 100 per cent perfect, but through their use men lack- 
ing the necessary intellectual capacity can be excluded. Some 
good men no doubt will be excluded, too, but this is inevitable 
with any test. Other tests—the social intelligence tests, apti- 
tude tests (such as the O’Rourke), the Woodworth question- 
naire, adjustment tests, and educational tests—have also been 
found useful in the rejection of undesirable candidates. Dis- 
traction tests, interjected into the examinations, may be used 
to discover the candidate’s emotional stability. 

Following the written tests, a general medical examination 
should be given to learn whether or not the candidate is phys- 
ically capable of enduring the hardships associated with po- 
lice service; this examination should be followed by agility 
and strength tests, then by a neurological examination for 
the purpose of discovering latent nervous defects which may 
later disqualify the candidate. Next in order are the labora- 
tory tests, and these tests should be all-inclusive: no labora- 
tory test should be neglected. 

The sum of all the information gathered by the written, 
medical, agility, neurological, and laboratory tests should be 
then passed on to the psychiatrist with a view to the discovery 
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of personality defects or latent mental disorders which may 
subsequently prove detrimental to the possessor. Thereafter, 
and before certification to the eligible list, a searching in- 
quiry should be made into the character of the candidate, 
and one needs to go very far in this search. Italian police 
extend their inquiries into the third generation, and if they 
uncover information in the family tree which would lead 
them to suspect that the candidate may possess undesirable 
qualities, he is rejected. 

Civil service examining boards cannot be excused for not 
applying modern methods and employing experts to conduct 
the examinations. No city can afford to permit its civil service 
examiners to continue present systems of examining police. 
The per capita cost for operation and maintenance of police 
departments, not including pensions, cost of buildings and 
money invested in lands, was $1.99 in 1910; in 1931 this had 
more than doubled, reaching $4.73. By referring to the police 
department annual reports, it will be found that at least 90 
per cent of the cost of operating and maintaining a depart- 
ment is chargeable to personnel, and if more than 90 per cent 
of the personnel of any police department are disqualified 
from effectively serving the public as policemen because of 
intellectual defects, then more than 80 per cent of the money 
expended by the taxpayers for police service is wasted. What 
a striking indictment of the municipal service! What a chal- 
lenge to the taxpayers’ organizations of this country! 


TRAINING 


Even after police candidates are selected by scientific meth- 
ods, the police structure will continue to remain fundamen- 
tally unsound as long as it is generally assumed that a person 
with any type of training is qualified to perform police 
duties. If the legal, engineering, or medical profession re- 
eruited its members at random, with no requirements of 
preliminary training, from among all the persons who might 
desire to hang out a professional “shingle,” disaster would 
be the inevitable consequence of such stupidity. No person 
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would dare place his life in the hands of shoemakers, chauf- 
feurs, bricklayers, or persons engaged in any other trade or 
occupation. When he is ill he wants a medical man, profes- 
sionally trained, experienced in the practice of his profession. 
If a skyscraper or a large bridge is to be constructed, we 
certainly do not go to the medical profession, legal pro- 
fession, or the trades for designs for the structure; we go to 
the experienced bridge engineers. But it has not yet been 
recognized that the work of the modern policeman requires 
professional training comparable to that required for the 
most skilled profession. 

The people generally do not know how often the fortunes 
of their lives, and indeed life itself, are in the hands of the 
police. Law-abiding citizens have been shot without provoca- 
tion by policemen; innocent persons are prosecuted and sent 
to prison by blundering police officers. Because of the stu- 
pidity of police officials on one occasion, an innocent man was 
sentenced to die for a crime that never occurred; all the 
evidence—physical and psychological—proved conclusively 
that no crime had been committed and that the defendant 
necessarily was innocent. 

Daily, these demonstrations of incompetency in various 
police forces are made, but no one, apparently, cares to heed 
the lesson they should teach. Where untrained persons are 
permitted to function as policemen, no person’s life or liberty 
is safe. 

Policemen are charged with the very responsible duty of 
solving major crimes; how can they be expected to do this 
without the requisite technical knowledge? A person com- 
plains that two shots were fired at him. Query: Who fired 
the shots? Where was the person who fired the shots at the 
moment the weapon was discharged? There is evidence that 
the two bullets struck a stone building. The untrained po- 
liceman merely finds the point of impact of the two bullets; 
the trained policeman establishes the trajectory by simple 
scientific rules, and thereby demonstrates whether or not the 
complainant’s story is true. This is not an uncommon occur- 
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ence; it is a problem frequently presented to the policeman. 
A policeman found a dead body, and upon his testimony a 
verdict of suicide was rendered by the coroner’s jury. Later 
it was discovered that the deceased person had been foully 
murdered, and that the evidence of murder had been clearly 
apparent at the moment the body was found, if the policeman 
had had eyes to see and a mind trained to interpret simple 
facts. 

The training required for interpreting the facts of a crime 
is distinctly specialized, and should follow a broad prelimi- 
nary training; it is not at all the sort of recruit training that 
is commonly given in police departments today. In Boston, 
recruits are sent to training school for 30 days; Louisville 
requires 50 days of training; Detroit, 50; and New York, 
90 days. This of course is better than no training at all, and 
is unquestionably helpful. Men trained in these recruit-train- 
ing schools are better prepared to perform their duties than 
are the men in most American cities, counties, and townships; 
these men receive no training at all, yet on the day of their 
appointment they are equipped with the badge of office and 
entrusted with enforcement of the laws. The policeman of 
Vienna, Austria, is sent to school for two years, and his re- 
sponsibilities and duties are insignificant as compared with 
those of the American policeman. Moreover, in Austria, re- 
spect for law and law-enforcement officials is the rule; in 
America, it is the exception. 

Why should recruit-training schools be maintained by po- 
lice departments, and how can uniformity of action or pro- 
cedure ever result when so many units in the same region are 
all training their officers differently ? By way of illustration, 
there are more than two hundred and fifty separate and 
distinct police units in the Chicago region. It is no wonder 
that men like Dillinger and others were able to avoid the 
police in that section. One might ask, indeed, Is there a city 
in the entire United States of which it might be said: there 
is a community supporting a police force composed of intel- 
ligent men of character, adequately trained to perform the 
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duties of a policeman? And that notwithstanding the fact 
that in some cities recruit-training schools have been func- 
tioning for two or more decades. 

It would be to the advantage of police forces and pros- 
pective candidates for the service if state police institutes 
were established where young men might receive profes- 
sional training in the various branches of police science. Cer- 
tainly no less than two years’ training should be required, 
and entrance requirements of at least high-school graduation 
or its equivalent. The state police institute should be the 
center for all state police activities; it should have facilities 
for the centralization of crime and criminal records, police 
communication service, and complete scientific laboratory 
equipment for the scientific investigation of crimes commit- 
ted and of other occurrences as required. Crime-prevention 
activities on a state-wide basis should also be directed from 
such an institution, and research in police science should be 
undertaken for the purpose of improving the police functions 
in the state. 

It might be possible to arrange to draw upon the faculty 
of the state university or college to offer special courses in 
pertinent cultural fields represented in the various colleges. 
For example, a sound knowledge of psychology is important 
in a policeman’s career, and a general course covering the 
important fundamental phases of the subject, with special 
emphasis upon the applied branches, would prove extremely 
helpful. Similar treatment of the other social, biological, and 
natural sciences, would make possible the inclusion of an 
enormous amount of valuable information in the training 
program of the prospective policeman. However, the curri- 
culum should be organized primarily to meet the practical 
needs of the police service. 

The training for policemen should precede their employ- 
ment, as in other professions. The health officer, city engineer, 
or prosecuting attorney does not ask the state to pay him a 
salary while he is attending school in preparation for his 
work, but acquires the desired education at his own expense. 
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A condition for entrance into police departments should be 
certification from an accredited police institute in the same 
way that men in other professions must demonstrate that 
they have been trained in their fields, and no person should 
be permitted to perform the duties of a policeman until 
he has been so certificated and has had at least one year’s 
“interne” experience in a police department without pay. 
Through the establishment of such standards the quality of 
police service can be greatly improved and at the same time 
greatly reduced in cost to the taxpayers; police work can 
attain the full dignity of a profession and the acknowledge- 
ment of its value that the possibilities of its service to hu- 
manity should command. 


IN CONCLUSION 


LICE LEADERS are discerning in the travail of the times a 

definite widening of police responsibilities into a field in 
which, when compared to its tremendous import, pitifully 
little has been done. This field might be characterized, per- 
haps, as the twentieth-century approach to the historical, 
primary function of the police as stated earlier; namely, the 
protection of society against crime and the criminal. It is the 
field of crime prevention. 

In every discussion of crime in any of its forms, the query 
always arises, Can the stream of offenders be diverted into 
other channels or stopped altogether? In the history of erim- 
inology, theories for the treatment and prevention of crim- 
inals cover a wide range, yet the application of any or all of 
them apparently has had little deterring effect. The con- 
tributions of these early and contemporary thinkers should 
certainly not be discarded. If, however, future treatment of 
criminals is to be directed where it will bear the most fruitful 
results, the authorities concerned with the problem should 
recognize the necessity of first searching for the causes of 
crime. 

Police cooperation in this scientific approach to their long- 
acknowledged responsibility is as natural as it is inevitable. 
But the police are not a research body. Police organizations 
constitute, rather, the logical agencies for the coordination 
of the resources of the community in a concentrated effort 
toward crime prevention. This concentration of effort may 
be achieved through a committee of representative citizens, 
or a representative council of the appropriate community 
agencies, or in other ways. 

The police are the logical codrdinating agency for two 
reasons. First, because they are in a position to acquire a 
knowledge of the factors contributory to criminality, the 
police can indicate intelligently the direction that research 
should take and the problems that it should include. Second, 
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the police are one of the governmental agencies upon which 
will devolve the execution of the recommendations that will 


result from the community study. 

Meanwhile, it is not strange that the police of America are 
finding their present duties a task incredibly difficult. The 
United States was founded by pioneers from many lands. 
They were men and women strong in conviction and im- 
patient of restraint. They passionately desired freedom and 
they came to the “land of the free” determined to get free- 
dom. The millions of their descendants, nonassimilated, non- 
homogeneous American citizens, are alike chiefly in their 
unwillingness to give obedience to law. To protect these citi- 
zens, some three hundred thousand peace officers are em- 
ployed by the various units of government. Most of these 
officials are improperly selected and untrained for the com- 
plex requirements of their numerous duties, and all of them 
are greatly handicapped. They are equipped with weapons 
inferior to those possessed by the criminals. They operate 
under a highly decentralized plan of organization. There is 
virtually no codrdination of the governmental units, and the 
group as a whole is particularly distinguished by the absence 
of competent and continuous leadership. 

Furthermore, the rules of legal procedure, instead of aid- 
ing police officers, actually give to the 5,000,000 criminal 
enemies of society, advantages that make it possible every 
year for them to kill 15,000 people, murderously assault 
60,000 more, ravish 7,000 women, and destroy or steal prop- 
erty estimated at several billions of dollars in value. The 
police are undermined, demoralized, and unsupported by 
the very public that they are paid to protect. It is to the 
credit of thousands of peace officers that for so many years 
they have struggled to do what could be done under such 
conditions. 

In all fairness, how can Americans expect police efficiency 
when, at every step in the apprehension and prosecution of 
criminals, political influence interferes, and soon a truly vi- 
cious circle is started : legislators pass laws prohibiting activ- 
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ities for which a demand persists; illegal means for meeting 
the demand are devised and the support of the people makes 
them profitable; political influence, with its inevitable accom- 
paniment of corruption and inefficiency, prevents enforce- 
ment of the law and engenders disrespect both for law and 
for the agents of law enforcement; reformers are aroused; 
more laws are passed in the vain hope of effecting a remedy, 
and the circle starts again? The police, in the center of the 
maelstrom, are the helpless tools—end victims—alternately 
of politician and reformer, and the indifferent, uncompre- 
hending taxpayer foots an enormous and perfectly needless 
bill. 

In the present work an effort has been made to awaken 
Americans to the social values and the technical skills that 
the trained policeman on patrol daily places at the command 
of his community. In order that the police, universally, may 
fulfill the arduous responsibilities laid upon them, the pub- 
lie must drop its childish attitude of hostility and learn to 
appreciate this friendly, reassuring helpfulness, unceasing 
vigilance, and other services that the professionally trained 
policeman stands ready to give to all the people, high and 
low, rich and poor. Society must also require, and make pro- 
vision for, a professionally trained police personnel, fit not 
only in body, but also in character, education, and ideals of 
service. 

Society, especially a democratic society, must go still far- 
ther. In its own interest, if for no better reason, society must 
acknowledge the authority of this administrative agency of 
law and order, and accord to the police its respect, its whole- 
hearted cooperation, and its unfailing support. Democracy’s 
strongest reliance is the police. 
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modern, patrol, 164 


B 


Ball, Jau Don, 213 

Battery complaints, 155 

Bean, Victor, burglary methods of, 
48 


Beccaria: founder of Classic School 
of criminology, 201; theory of, 
202 ; opposition to theory of, 202 

Behavior experts, bases of diagno- 
ses by, 215 

Berkeley, California: crime rec- 
ords for, 12-13; crime rate in, 
12, 18, 14; felony and misde- 
meanor complaints in, 152; time 
reports of, policemen, 153 f.; 
violations of city ordinances in, 
162; police aid in, fire of 1923, 
174; percentage of problem chil- 
dren in a, school, 199 

Berlin, homicide rate in, 17 

Bicycles, easily stolen and sold, 55 
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Bootleggers: position of respect- 
ability held by, 103; profits of, 
103; unwillingness to convict, 
104 

Boston: menacing proportions of 
traffic problem in, 127; police- 
men’s strike in, 207; training of 
police recruits in, 232 

Boy gangs: slum areas and, 66, 68 
passim; joined for protection, 
68; ambitions of, 68; code of, 
68-69 

Brewers, activities of, in prepro- 
hibition days, 100-101, 102 

Brussels, homicide rate in, 17 

“Buneo” men: a police Deen 
55; Northfleet’s story of, 55-56 ; 
methods of, 56 f. 

Bureau of Investigation: crime 
statistics compiled by, 9; rec- 
araa af nravinna arima ahaun hy 
39; burglaries known to police 
according to, 41 

Burglar: thinks only of own lib- 
erty, 36; difficulty in identifica- 
tion of the, 36, 38; a typical 
modern, 38; modern, attempts 
any type of crime, 38; move- 
ments of modern, 40, 46; resi- 
dence, 42 f. 

Burglaries: number of, cleared by 
police, 40, 46; committed by 
“Stocking Foot,” 40; number 
of, known to police in 1934, 41 

Burglars: number of, arrested in 
the United States, 39; number 
of, with records of previous ar- 
rests, 39; juvenile, 41; released 
on probation, 42; machinations 
of professional, 42; fingerprints 
aid in apprehension of, 43 ; store, 
43 f.; disposal of stolen goods 
by, 48 

Burglary: definition of, 85; ob- 
stacles to solution of, 36; recidi- 
vism information, 39, 51; per- 
centage of, among major crimes, 
41; trend of, 41; admissions to 
institutions for, 41, and effect 
of probation upon, 41-42; vic- 
tims of, 48; arouses public re- 
sentment, 49 

Burke, Frederick R., crime career 
of, 26-27 
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Business, merging of, with crime, 
74 


C 


California: ascending crime eurve 
in, 14; probation statistics for, 
15; special narcotic agents in, 
116; narcotic squads in, 116; 
narcotic peddler not eradicated 
from, 116; activities of police in 
earthquake of 1933 in, 175 

Oalifornia State Narcotic Commit- 
tee, data given by, 114 passim 

Camorra, influence of, in gangster 
organizations, 66, 67 passim 

Canada, crime figures for, com- 
pared with those of Los An- 
geles, 11-12 

Capital and labor: effect of dis- 
putes of, 71 ff.; results of en- 
mity between, 73; need for re- 
UUUULYUAL VE L21LU00LUU VOUWUUL, ‘(= 

Chicago: major crimes committed 
in, 10-11, 12, 13, 19, 20; ““Valen- 
tine massacre” in, 26-27 ; arrests 
for gambling in, 98; menacing 
proportions of traffic problem 
in, 127; parking survey in, 135; 
report of police aid given in, 
1638 ; race riots in, 179, 180; civil 
service control of, police depart- 
ment, 226; separate police units 
in, 232 

Child in the making: influences on 
behavior pattern of, 212; unwise 
parental guidance of, 212; mal- 
adjustments in school, 213; ef- 
fect of neighborhood conditions 
on the, 213; reason for antiso- 
cial behavior of, 213 

City ordinances, 158 ff.; subjects 
covered by, 159-160; police du- 
ties under, 160-162 ; not all com- 
plaints warrant arrest, 161; 
emergency, 162; violations of, 
163; enforcement of, 163 

rere School of criminology, 201, 

06 

Community safety councils, educa- 
tion of adults by, 141-142 

Confidence men: varied games of, 
56; victims of, 57. See also 
“Bunco” men 

Congestion of traffic, 130 f.; fi- 
nancial losses caused by, delays, 
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Oongestion—Continued 
130-131; curb parking a cause 
of, 135 

Correctionist School of criminol- 
ogy, 203; theory of, 203, 204, 
207; fundamental weakness in 
theory of, 207 

Crime: prevention of, 3, 214, 233; 
prevalence of, in the United 
States, 7 f., 10; organized, 8; 
extent of, 8 ff.; rate of, 10, 11, 
12, 16, 28; immensity of, prob- 
lem, 11~12; figures for Los An- 
geles compared with Canada’s, 
11-12; increase in, 13, 28; auto- 
mobile a factor in, 28-29; trend 
of, 41; merging of business 
with, 74; placed on organized 
basis, 74; association of drug 
habit with, 108, 109, 113; pun- 
ishment for, ineffectual, 201; 
requires intelligent treatment, 
201; scientific study of, 201, 
214; contributions to practices 
in dealing with, 206; attempts 
to attack, in early stages, 208; 
protection against antisocial in- 
fluences of, 208; causes of, 209; 
a symptom of social disorder, 
214 

Criminal: migratory professional, 
25; burglary affected by change 
in, activity, 35; wide territory 
of, activity, 36-37; protection 
of the, 46; disposal of loot by, 
47; intelligentsia of the, class, 
56; swindler a modern, 57; gang 
in America, 66; gangsters, 66, 
71, 79; code, 66, 67, 68; means 
employed by, societies, 67; or- 
ganizations, 68; gangs fostered, 
71; organization of, armies, 73; 
investigators aided by police, 
218 

Criminals: lack of compulsory reg- 
istration of, 5; nomadic depre- 
dations of, 5, 25; affected by 
probation, 14; Negro, 19, 20; 
modern, specializing in robbery, 
30 f., 32; directed by one man 
in robbery syndicates, 32; no 
information given by profes- 
sional, 36, 50, 79; number of, 
arrested, 39; often escape con- 
viction, 39; brag about their 
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Criminals—Continued 
prowess, 40; pleasure of adroit, 
46; protection of, by “fence,” 46 
f.; expertness in recognition of, 
53; unhampered movements pos- 
sible for, 80; reason why profes- 
sional, remain unapprehended, 
84; police protection of society 
from, 100; unsocial behavior in, 
traced, 209; scientific study of, 
210; need for professionally 
trained police to deal with, 214; 
habits and friends of, important 
to police, 217-218 

Criminologists: facts considered 
by modern, 209-210; study of 
the individual criminal by, 213 f. 

Criminology: should take a lesson 
from medicine, 205; Lombroso’s 
contribution to science of, 205- 
207; still in formative stage, 
207; theories of several schools 
of, used, 207; fruitful field of 
effort in scientific, 212 


D 


“Dayton Sammy,” pickpocket, 52- 
53 


Defects: hereditary, 209 ; acquired, 
209 

Degenerates: crimes committed 
by, 78; offenses by, 155 

Delinquents: juvenile, 189 ff.; dif- 
fieulty in dealing with parents 
of, 193; of today the criminals 
of tomorrow, 198; need for 
trained persons to deal with, 
214; successful adjustments of, 
215 

Delinquency: areas in all cities, 
197, 213; crime curve in, 197— 
198; increase in, rate, 198; in- 
fluences on incidence of, 214. 
See also Juvenile delinquency 

Detroit, Michigan: gas-station 
holdups in, 34; arrests for pros- 
titution in, 90-91; arrests for 
gambling in, 98; traffic educa- 
tional work in, 147; records of 
drunkenness in, 157-158; emer- 
gency vehicles of, 164; race riots 
in, 179, 180; juvenile court fig- 
ures for, 189; police department 
of, not under civil service, 226; 
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Detroit—Continued 
length of training time for po- 
lice recruits in, 232 

De Weese, criminal activity of, 47 

Disasters: need for efficient police 
forces in, 173; in one year in 
the United States, 174; fire, in 
New York City, 174, in Chicago, 
174, and in Detroit, 174 

Dog-poisoning complaints, 156 

Drug addicts, 108-109; amount of 
drug necessary for, 109; prices 
paid for drugs by, 109; number 
of, among criminals, 109; crimes 
committed by, 109, 116; sym- 
pathy of judges for, 109-110; 
used as informers, 110, 111; 
drugs commonly used by, 111- 
112; data concerning number of, 
114; institutions for reclaiming, 
116; a medical problem, 118 

Durkin, James, notorious and dan- 
gerous auto thief, 62 

Durney, Paul (“Red’’), activity of, 
38 


K 


East St. Louis, race riots in, 179 

Endocrinological School, theories 
of, 206 

Education: necessary in combat- 
ting liquor problem, 107-108; 
in the fight against narcotics, 
110 passim, 116, 118; traffic, 
127-128, 140 f. 

Empie auto ring, operations of, 61 

Engineering, traffic, 137~140 

England, major crimes in, 10-11, 
12 


European countries, crime rates 


in, 7 
¥ 


Felonies and misdemeanors, arrests 
for, 152 

“Fence”: protection of criminals 
by professional, 46; modern, 47; 
smaller type of, 47; will work 
both for and against police, 47 

Fingerprints: records of, 5, 39, 41, 
59; criminals identified by, 40; 
some agencies not supplied with 
equipment for, 151; in the iden- 
tification of the dead, 167-168 
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“Fleagle Gang,” operations of, 25 

Fraud, 57 

Freud, Sigmund: theories of, con- 
cerning criminals, 205-206 ; con- 
tributions made by, to criminal 
science, 207 

Frokley, Rev. Rex, criminal career 


of, 35 
G 


Gallion gang of auto thieves, 60 

Gambler: professional, 94; corrup- 
tion of police force by, 96 

Gambling: ineffectiveness of, laws, 
92-93; Louisiana Lottery, 92; 
embraces all games of chance, 
94-95, 98; police drives against, 
96; public sentiment against, 
97; arrests for, 98; police posi- 
tion with respect to, 98-99; 
method of handling problem of, 
99-100; enforcement of, regula- 
tions, 100 

Gangs: organized, 35; criminal, 
66, 71, 79; boy, 66, 68; kinship 
between, in the United States 
and Mafia, Camorra, and Tongs, 
67; criminal, in every branch of 
society, 68; armed, to aid labor, 
72; rackets operated by crimi- 
nal, 75; characteristic activities 
of, 79; fights of juvenile, 192 

Gangster murder, peculiar to Amer- 
iea, 25-27 

Gangsters: never give informa- 
tion, 26; killings by, 27; crimi- 
nal, disregard social welfare, 66; 
ancient code of, 66 f.; overpub- 
licized, 67; blame for modern, 
69, 71; development of modern, 
74; engage in all kinds of crime, 
74; federal aid enlisted in cer- 
tain, cases, 151 

General service problems, 149 ff.; 
enforcement of federal laws, 
150-151, state laws, 151-158, 
and city ordinances, 158-163; 
care of the sick and injured, 163 
ff.; search for missing persons, 
165 ff.; suicides, 169 ff.; the 
mentally abnormal and subnor- 
mal, 171 ff.; disasters, strikes, 
and riots, 173 ff.; race riots are, 
of the first magnitude, 179; mis- 
cellaneous public services, 185 ff. ; 
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General Service—Continued 
juvenile delinquency, 189 ff.; 
police requirements for the dis- 
charge of, 222. See also Police 

Glueck, Eleanor, 199 

Glueck, Sheldon, 199, 214 

Goelet, “Duke,” crime career of, 
45-46 

Government: corrupt influences in, 
82, 83-84; pleasure in cheating 
the, 108; criticisms of, officials, 


104 
H 


Healy, William, 213 

Hoffman, F. L., cited on homicide 
rates, 13, 14, 16, 19 

Holdup: modern, man, 30; “very 
latest,” gangs, 32; spectacular, 
34; gas-station, 34 

Homicides: increased rate of, in 
the United States, 13, 17-18; 
committed by Negroes, 19, 20; 
studies into the causes of, 27 

Hudson and Packard ring of auto 
thieves, 60 


I 


Industrial Workers of the World: 
toll taken by, of policemen’s 
lives, 180; activities of, during 
World War, 181; of the Pacific 
Coast, 181, 182 

Itinerants, high percentage of 
thefts by, 62 


J 


Juvenile: transient movement, 5; 
automobile a factor in, criminal 
tendencies, 29; number of, bur- 
glars, 41; youths booked as, de- 
linquents, 59-60; bands in slum 
areas, 68; delinquency defined, 
189; court cases, 190, 192; type 
of crimes committed by, delin- 
quents, 190 ff.; restraint must 
follow, criminal acts, 191; an- 
noyance to police of, offenders, 
192; attitude of parents of, de- 
linquents, 193; need for trained 
police to deal with, delinquents, 
194-195; establishment of, 
courts, 208 
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Juvenile delinquency: studies of, 
3; defined, 189; rate of, increas- 
ing, 189; not accurately known 
for nation, 190; complexity of, 
191; need for better understand- 
ing of, problem, 195; no one 
agency sufficient to reduce inci- 
dence of, 197; policeman’s help 
in, 198; serious implications of, 
198; attention of society focused 
upon, 208 passim 

Juveniles: crimes seem easy to, 29; 
fingerprinting of, 41, 59; num- 
ber of, sent to court, 189; com- 
plaints against,in Berkeley, 189— 
190; malicious damage caused 
by, 192; destructive instinct of, 


192 
K 


Kansas City, “no parking” regula- 
tions in, 136 

Kidnapers: means employed by, 
67; integrated criminal organ- 
izations of, 74 

Kidnaping: publicity given to, 17; 
by degenerates, 77-78; for 
profit, 78 f.; murder incidental 
to, 78; modern, gang, 78; an ex- 
tension of gangster operations, 
78-79; carried on over wide ter- 
ritory, 79; ineffectiveness of mu- 
nicipal police forces in combat- 
ing, 79; elements in the organ- 
ization of a, gang, 80; gangs 
brought to justice by federal 
agents, 80; as a crime, 80 

L 

Labor, violence an injury to cause 
of, 72 ff. 

Larcenies: rate of reported, 49- 
50; more frequent in urban 
areas, 50; per cent of, cleared 
by police, 50; committed by dope 
addicts, 51 

Larceny: trend of, 50; recidivism 
in the crime of, 51; rate of com- 
mitments to prison for, 51; pro- 
bation applied in, cases, 51; di- 
vided into four parts, 51; pick- 
ing pockets as, 51-53; shoplift- 
ing a form of, 53-54; “auto- 
stripper” activities, 54; petty 
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Larceny—Continued 
thefts, 55; in the major-crime 
classification, 57; auto theft as, 
58-59 

Lawbreakers: use latest speed in- 
ventions, 4, 5; undertakings of 
modern, 37 

Law enforcement: halted at polit- 
ical boundaries, 4; newspapers 
detrimental to, 6; officials as- 
sisted by bankers, 32; in rural 
communities, 45; burglary 
arouses resentment toward, offi- 
cials, 49; handicaps of local, 
agencies, 58 ff.; defects in, sys- 
tems, 66; efforts of, officials nul- 
lified, 71, disrespect for, 86-87, 
and contempt for, 146, 196 

Laws: enforcement of vice, 2, 221; 
American contempt for, 18; en- 
forcement by police of federal, 
150, and of state, 151 

Leningrad, homicide rate in, 17 

Liberty, American tradition of 
personal, 5 

Liquor: an unsolvable problem to 
police, 100; habits cannot be af- 
fected by legislation, 100; trade 
before prohibition, 100 ; cursesin 
the, business, 101; as an incen- 
tive to crime, 101-102; indirect 
effect of, on children, 102; ille- 
gal manufacture and sale of, 
105-106; sale of, in clubs, 106; 
regulation and control of, 106; 
results of raised cost of, 107; 
licensing sale of, 107; solution 
of, business does not rest with 
police, 107, 118 

Lombroso, Cesare: crime theories 
of, 204; groupings of criminals 
by, 204; considered punishment 
worthless, 205; study of crime 
by, 205; contributions of, to 
criminal science, 207 

Longshoremen’s strike on Pacific 
Coast, 176, 182; cities involved 
in, 177 

Los Angeles: crime figures for, 
compared with Canada’s, 11-12; 
erime rate for, 12-13, 14; hold 
of vice on government in, 83; 
arrests for gambling in, 98; ac- 
tivity of narcotic squad in, 116; 
menacing proportions of traffic 
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Los Angeles—Continued 
problem in, 127; felony cases in, 
152; arrests for drunkenness in, 
158; identification of missing 
girl by policeman in, 169 

Lottery: Louisiana, 92 f.; police 
drives against, owners, 93; Chi- 
nese, owners, 93, 94; raids per- 
mitted by, owners, 94; tickets 
are always available, 98 


M 
McAdoo, William, cited on homi- 
cides, 17 
McMunn, “Kid’’: crime career of, 
44-45; an expert safe-cracker, 
45 


Mafia, influence of in gangster or- 
ganizations, 66, 67 passim 

Major crimes: records of, 8; rate 
of, 9; of Chicago compared with 
those of England and Wales, 10- 
11; rise in homicide rate, 13 f.; 
murder, 17-27; robbery, 27-35 ; 
burglary, 35-49; larceny, 49— 
57; automobile theft, 57-66; 
autos frequently stolen for use 
in, 58; of gangsters, 66—74; 
racketeering, 74-77; kidnaping, 
77-80 ; reasons why, must go un- 
solved, 84; violations not in- 
cluded under, 149; the solving 
of, 221 

Massachusetts: probation in, 15; 
state traffic engineering office in, 
127 

Mentally abnormal and subnor- 
mal: police care of, 171; danger 
in handling of, 171, 173; re- 
quirements in treatment of the 
insane, 172 ; number of, patients 
in the United States, 173 

Minneapolis riot controlled by po- 
lice, 180 

Missing persons, 
search for, 166 f. 

Motorist, disregard of, for rights 
of others, 134; behavior of, 141— 
142 

Murder: publicity given to, 17; 
rate in United States compared 
with that in other countries, 17— 
18; Negro contributes to high 
rate of, 19 passim, 20; solving 
of, mysteries, 20 f.; committed 


difficulties in 
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Murder—Continued 
by migratory criminal, 25 ; gang- 
ater, 25 ff.; incidental to kid- 
naping, 78 
N 


Narcotics: public attitude toward, 
108; efforts to stamp out dis- 
tribution of, 108; cost of, 109; 
fight against traffic in, 109, 110, 
115, 116; reduction of sale of, 
110; passing of the opium ped- 
dler, 110; operations conducted 
secretly, 110; sales methods de- 
veloped for, 111; description of 
drugs and their effects, 112-114; 
illegal manufacture of, 114; 
seized by federal officers, 114- 
115; smuggling of, 115; squads, 
116; can problem be met intel- 
ligently, 117-118 

National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce: thefts reported by, 
59; number of registered autos 
obtained from, 120-121 

National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau: activities of, 63; arrange- 
ments of, with Canada and Mex- 
ico, 63-64 

National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, statistics 
compiled by, 10 

National Guardsmen, use of, in 
riots, 184~185 

National Safety Council, fatality 
statistics of, 121 

Negro: contributes to high mur- 
der rate, 19 passim; homicides 
committed by the, in Chicago, 
20 

Neoclassic School of criminology: 
theory of, 202; arguments of, 
203 ; influence of, 206 

New York City: arrests for gam- 
bling in, 98; emergency vehicles 
of, 164; method of identifica- 
tion of the dead by police of, 
167; number of fires in, in one 
year, 174; race riots in, 179; 
length of police recruit-training 
period in, 232 

New York State, probation statis- 
ties for, 15 

Newspapers, an aid to the crim- 
inal, 43 passim 
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Northflect, contact of, with “bun- 
co” men, 55-56 


O 


Outlaw, overpublicized American, 
67. See also Gangsters 


iE 


Parking: enforcement of, regula- 
tions, 132, 133, 134; streets not 
constructed for, 133; curb, 133, 
134, 135, 136; restrictions, 133; 
double, 134; hazards of, near 
schools, 134; survey in Chicago, 
135; in Kansas City, 136; prob- 
lem in distribution of merchan- 
dise, 136; need for uniformity 
of, rules, 136; rules recom- 
mended, 136-137 

Patrol automobile, well-equipped, 
164 

Patrol duties, 217. See also Police 

Pedestrians: safety of, 128 ff.; ac- 
cidents of, 129; lack of caution 
of,129; responsibility for safety 
of, 129, 140; passageways for, 
130; vision of, obstructed, 134; 
traffic dammed by, congestion, 
137~138 

Penal institutions, training of 
criminals in, 207 

Petty thefts, 55 

Pickpockets: procedure of, 52; 
trained men necessary for pro- 
tection against, 53; extent of 
activity of modern, 53 

Pinkerton, Robert, private police 
agency of, 72—73 

Police: main groups of, responsi- 
bility, 1; enforcement of vice 
laws by, 2, 100; efficiency, 2, 
49, 236; take lead in crime-pre- 
vention programs, 3; quality of, 
personnel, 3-4; handicaps im- 
posed upon, 5-6, 80, 87 f.; pub- 
lic attitude toward, 6-7, 86, 95, 
96, 179, 236-237 ; inefficiency, 7, 
49; hazardous nature of, work, 
26; criticisms of, 34; codrdina- 
tion of functions of, agencies, 
34; ability of, investigators, 40; 
difficulties with store owners, 
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43-44; pawnshop inspectors 
48; per cent of larcenies cleared 
by, 50; protection against pick- 
pockets, 53; problem of “auto- 
stripper,” 54; problem of the 
“bunco” man, 55-57; attempts 
of, to curb auto thefts, 58, 61- 
62; lack of public codperation 
with, 66; the enemy of gangs, 
69; powers wielded by private 
individuals, 73; problem of 
crimes by degenerates, 78; and 
kidnaping crimes, 79; duties of, 
with regard to vice, 81, 82-83; 
political interference with, 84, 
236-237; importance of stabil- 
ity in, personnel, 84-85; en- 
forcement of repressive laws, 
86, 91, 99, 108; blamed for all 
evils of vice, 86; problem of 
prostitution, 89, 91; corruption 
of, force, 91-92, 94, 96, 108, 
133; drives against lottery own- 
ers, 93; antivice activities of, 
84; attempts of, to stop gam- 
bling, 97-98, 99; the saloon a 
source of trouble to, 100; recog- 
nize liquor as an incentive to 
crime, 101; morale of, affected 
by prohibition, 103, 104, 108; 
responsibility to prevent crime, 
108; and the narcotic problem, 
110-116; regulation and con- 
trol of traffic, 119 ff., 130-131, 
137, 148 ff., 148; protection of 
pedestrians, 129; enforcement 
of parking regulations, 132-133, 
135, 187; part of, in traffic ed- 
ucational program, 142-143; 
maintenance of public safety, 
143; general service problems, 
149; and the complex problem 
of riots, 149, 179, 180, 181, 184; 
attention of, to federal and 
state laws, 150-152; time rec- 
ords of, 153-155; action in bat- 
tery complaints, 155-156, and in 
dog-poisoning cases, 156; ar- 
rests for drunkenness, 156-157, 
158; duties of, under city ordi- 
nances, 160 f.; care of the sick 
and injured, 163-164; varied 
knowledge required by, 164; 
must fix responsibility for acci- 
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dents, 165; search for missing 
persons, 165 ff.; investigation 
of suicides, 169 ff.; handling of 
the mentally abnormal and sub- 
normal, 171 ff.; need for effi- 
cient, in disasters, 173; called in 
strikes, 175, 176-177, 179, 183, 
184; labor partisans antagonis- 
tie to, 177, 178; industrialists’ 
demands of, during a atrike, 
178; need of, to preserve order, 
185; duties of, in miscellaneous 
complaints, 186-187; handling 
of juvenile delinquents by, 189 
ff., 193, 194-196; interest of, in 
children, 196; codperation, 196; 
establishment of, protection, 207, 
208; problem of intelligent pro- 
fessional crook, 210; power of 
intelligent, officers, 216; stand- 
ard, 216; “citizens’,” 216; no 
substitute for, 216; must be 
carefully selected and trained, 
217, 223 ff., 229, 230 f., 233-234; 
routine duties of, 217 ff.; excep- 
tional men needed for, duties, 


222-223 
Police department: performs every 


kind of service, 3; burglary a 
perplexing task for, 42; cor- 
rupt influences upon, 84; conse- 
quences of reaction to prohibi- 
tion for, 102; enforcement of 
traffic regulations accepted by, 
143; search for missing persons 
by squad from, 166; cannot 
escape strike duty, 179; solu- 
tion of crime problems by, 215; 
circulars, 220-221; morale of, 
223; lack of professional stand- 
ard in American, 223; effect of 
civil service on selections for, 
224 ff.; estimate of efficiency of, 
226 f.; recruit-training schools 
maintained by, 232 


Policemen: handicaps imposed on, 


35-36; with the “camera eye,” 
36; expert, needed to prevent 
pocket picking, 51; petty graft 
for, 83; shifting of, 85; traffic, 
133; type of, valuable to force, 
197; standard maintained for, 
216; must know something of 
criminology, 222 
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Political boss, power of, 85, 97—98 

Politicians: professional crooked, 
70-71, 83-84; power of, over 
police personnel, 85; means em- 
ployed by, 85, 86 

Probation: criminals affected by, 
14; no uniformity of, procedure, 
14 f,; effect of, on commitments 
for burglary, 41-42; introduced 
nN eriminal procedure, 207— 

Problem children: percentage of, 
among school children, 199; per- 
centage of, who become delin- 
quent, 199-200; follow-up stud- 
ies on, 199 

Prohibition : wipe trade before, 
101; effect of, on children, 102, 
103; corruption and bribery 
under, 103-104; federal agents’ 
activities in, days, 105; immedi- 
ate effect of repeal of, 106-107 

Prohibition law: reaction to, 102 
ff.; violations of, 102—103; at- 
tempts to defeat, 106 

Prostitution: professional, 83; in 
Los Angeles, 83-84; uniform- 
ity in practice of, 88; in the 
United States, 88 ff.; demand 
for, 89; relation of, to crime, 
89; gradual decline into, 89; 
a study of, 89-90; society’s at- 
titude toward, 90; attempts at 
repression of, 90 ff.; records of 
arrest for, 90-91; clandestine, 
91; not merely a vice problem, 
92; menace of venereal diseases 
associated with, 92; regulation 
and control of, 92; not a police 
problem, 118; juvenile offenders 
engaged in, 198 

Public: responsibility for, opin- 
ion, 99; lack of codperation of, 
with police, 119, 137; need for 
interest and support of vehicle- 
using, 128; importance of, atti- 
tude in strikes, 182; attitude 
against certain strikers, 183 

Public affairs, underworld politi- 
cal influence in, 99 

Public health officers, concern of, 
over venereal diseases, 92 

Public service, miscellaneous: po- 
lice action in, 185, 186, 187-188 
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Racketeers: success of, 71; inte- 
grated criminal organization of, 
74; unscrupulous methods of, 
74-75; prosecution of, difficult, 
75; mode of operations of, 75 
ff.; union of, 76 

Rackets: organized, 75 ff.; num- 
ber of, in Chicago, 77; antivice 
associations as professional, 88 

Receiver, modern, 47 

Recidivism, records of, 39, 51 

Recidivists, 210 ff. 

Reformatories, 199 

Reynolds, J. C., “Stocking Foot,” 
career of, 40 

Riots: race, 179; relief, 180; 
rai police important in, 183- 
18 

Robberies: percentage of, increas- 
ing, 28; in the United States, 
30; daylight, 30f.; reduction 
of, not easy, 34; unusual, 35 

Robbery: definition of, 27; rela- 
tionship of automobile to up- 
ward trend of, 28f.; by juve- 
niles, 29; unemployment con- 
tributes to rate of, 29-30; crim- 
inals specializing in, 30 ff.; sta- 
tistics, 30; syndicates, 32 

Rome, homicide rate in, 17 
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Safe-crackers, 44 f. 

Safety: traffic, 120-128; pedes- 
trian, 128 f.; maintenance of 
public, 143 

Saloon: the rendezvous of danger- 
ous criminals, 102; impossible 
to eliminate the, 102, 104 

Schlapp, Max: crimes traced to 
ductiess gland disturbances by, 
206; contribution of, to crim- 
inal seience, 207 

Shaw, Clifford, studies of delin- 
quency areas by, 213 

Shoplifting: a form of larceny, 
53; devices employed in, 53; at 
big sales, 54 

Sick and injured, police aid given 
to, 163 ff. 

Speakeasies: number of, never 
known, 103; were like weeds, 
105 
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24 
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State laws: command attention of 
police, 151; time-consuming in- 
vestigations under, 153 

3tate police institute: desirability 
of, 233; the center of police ac- 
tivities, 233; ecrime-prevention 
activities under control of, 233 

3tolen property: obstacles to the 
finding of, 48-49; value of, to 
owners, 49 

Store owners, police relations with, 
43-44 

Strikes: in America, 175; unem- 
ployment as a result of, 175; 
police rarely called, 175; battles 
between labor agitator and in- 
dustrialist, 177; complicated by 
sympathizers, 178; seldom per- 
manently settled,179; both sides 
in, distrust the police, 179; 
trained police important in, 183— 
184 

Suicides: investigation of, 169 ff. ; 
number of, reported, 170; need 
for special qualities in police- 
man inquiring into, 171 
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Temperance, teaching of, neces- 
sary, 107-108 

Tolliver, William, pickpocket meth- 
od used by, 52 

Tongs, influence of, in gangster 
organizations, 66, 67 passim 

Tornadoes, service of policemen 
at time of, 175 

Traffic: magnitude of, situation, 2; 
regulation and control of, 119, 
137-188, 143 ff., 146; problem 
divided into three parts, 119; 
solution of, problem, 119-120; 
fatalities, 120, 121; reliable, in- 
dex, 123; economic losses from, 
accidents, 124 ff., 146; program 
for reduction of, accidents, 127; 
education, 127-128, 140; rules 
for, conduct, 128, 146; legisla- 
tion for, safety, 128; pedestrian 
problem in, 129; growing vol- 
ume of vehicular, 130; conges- 
tion, 130-132 ; retarded by park- 
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ing, 133; reduction of, lanes, 
133; opinions with respect to, 
135; result of undue repression 
of, 1387; variables in, conditions, 
138; determination of, require- 
ments, 139; need for, engineer, 
139-140; willful, violators, 146; 
police, duties, 221-222 

Transportation facilities used by 
criminals, 37 

Treasury Department, report of, 
on drug addicts, 114 
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Uniform Crime Reports: crime 
tendency observable in, 12; con- 
firm relation between homicide 
rate and Negro, 19; robbery de- 
fined in, 27; burglary defined in, 
; larceny arrests according to, 
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United States Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion, records of, 103, 105 
United States Customs officials, 
checking automobiles at border 
by, 64 
United States Department of Jus- 
tice: crime records sent to, 8 f., 
17, 50; statistics compiled by 
Bureau of Investigation of, 9, 
39; Empie auto ring run down 
by, 61 
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Venereal diseases, menace of, 92 

Vice: enforcement of, laws, 2, 
221; inclusions in, 81; diffienl- 
ties in, repression, 81, 82, 86, 88 
passim, 90, 91, 99; unwilling- 
ness of people to face facts 
about, 81; overcome by educa- 
tive processes, 82; many rami- 
fications of, 82; leaders in Chi- 
eago, 82-83; on Pacific Coast, 
83; corruption by powerful, 
leaders, 85 ; informers, 87; pros- 
titution problem in the United 
States, 88 ff.; prostitution not 
merely a, problem, 92; gam- 
bling, 92 ff 
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W Welfare and health departments: 
cooperation of, 214; informa- 
tion gained through, 214 
Wales, major crimes in, 10-11, 12 Wichita, Kansas: crime rate ree- 
Warsaw, homicide rate in, 17 ords for, 12-13; study of auto- 
Watson, James P. (“Bluebeard”) : mobile accidents made at, 126; 
crime career of, 21 ff.; type of juveniles arrested in, 190 
murderer not uncommon, 24; Wilson, Herbert: crime career of, 
never called upon to identify 32~34; a criminal syndicate 
himself, 24 leader, 32; criminal organiza- 
tion of gang of, 33 


